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Radio's rarin' in Baltimore! 
.and the BIG BARGAIN buy is still W-l-T-H 



143,000 radio sets sold last year; only 48,000 TV sets! 

W-I-T-H's audience is bigger now than ever! And the rates are just the same. 

Last year more than 143,000 radio sets were added in the Baltimore area. 
Now — more than ever — you get a lot for a little from W-I-T-H. 

Baltimore is a tight, compact market. W-I-T-H covers all you need with top Nielson- 
at rates that make it possible to get the frequency of impact that produces sales. 

Get your Forjoe man to give you the whole story about W-I-T-H 
and the Baltimore market. 



IN BALTIMORE 




TOM TINS LEY, PRESIDENT 



REPRESENTED BY FORJOE & COMPANY 
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THE BEST FOODS, INC. 




DOES A COMPLETE JOB 
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SO DO HAVENS AND MARTIN. Inc. STATIONS 
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\aVENS £ MARTI N IHll 
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Maximum power — 
100,000 watts at Maximum Height — 
1049 feet 



The Best Foods Fomily is o very famous fomily. Every lobel on 
every jar ond pockoge meons quolity — o continuing uniform 
quolity founded on reseorch. Best Foods' highly skilled 
research stoff, working in modern loborotories, ossures this 
uniformity. In oddition, there is o constant effort toword 
further improvement of Best Foods products with the continuing 
quality through reseorch being the hollmark of Best Foods. 

The First Stotions of Virginio, WTVR, WMBG ond WCOD ore olso 
a very famous fomily. Experience through constant program 
reseorch ond imagination and consistent public service have mode 
the Havens and Martin Stotions, Inc. the best buy for odvertisers as 
well as the first stop for the loyal listeners ond viewers in the rich 
markets oround Richmond. 



WMBG am WCOD ™ WTVI " 



FIRST STATIONS OF VIRGINIA 

Havens & Martin Inc. Stations are the only 
complete broadcasting institution in Richmond. 
Pioneer NBC outlets for Virginia's first market. 
WTVR represented nationally by Blair TV, Inc. 
WMBG represented nationally by The Boiling Co. 




Client reaction 
to spectaculars 



Nielsen ratings 
higher for specs 



Spot radio may 
be 5% off 



Of 4 NBC TV spectacular clients whose shows have been on the air, 2 
are enthusiastic. Spokesmen for Ford and Oldsmobile agencies (K&E, 
D. P. Brother respectively) said excitement created, extra publicity- 
is proving of great value. Spokesman for Hazel B ishop agency, Ray- 
mond Spector, said: "We're taking a constructive attitude. Showman- 
manship will cure the low ratings. We're working closely with NBC 
to discuss improvements. But we haven't noticed the kind of effect 
on sales from the spectaculars which we have had following commer- 
cials used on "This Is Your Life." Sunbeam, SPONSOR learned, feels 
the spectaculars have done big job with its dealers. But it can't 
judge effect on sales till heavy appliance buying season around 
Christmas. 

-SR- 

Cost-per-1, 000 of NBC TV spectaculars is much lower figured on basis 
of national Nielsen ratings than on first 10-city Trendex. "Satins 
and Spurs" got 17.5 Trendex; Nielsen rating was 38.7 which figures to 
to $26.54 per 1,000 homes based on $300,000 estimated for time and 
talent. That's cost-per-M of $8.84 for each half hour in 90-minute 
spectacular. Average for all half-hour situation comedies last year 
was only few cents less, $8.78 per M. 

-SR- 

Spot radio revenue expected to be off this year with predictions 
ranging from level with 1955 to down 5%. Indications this may be 
part of general trend lie in figures showing newspaper lineage and 
magazine pages off so far this year. (However, newspaper ad decline 
is due to classified, since display advertising is up; actual maga- 
zine revenue is up due to higher rates, more use of color.) Biggest 
factor in spot radio dip is tv, industry sources agree. Other fac- 
tors: lower rates, diversion of spot money to co-op, lack of effec- 
tive selling. Some factors suggest spot will resume its billings 
climb in coming years. See story page 29. 
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Jacob Evans joins SPONSOR as ir.ji. in charge of sales 

Jacob A. Evans, formerly director of national advertis- 
ing and promotion of NBC, joins SPONSOR effective 1 
November as a vice president. Evans will supervise 
all sales operations. As a buyer of trade publications 
for many years, he brings to SPONSOR a new concept of 
using tradepapers. Evans was with NBC for past 8 years 
as sales development, advertising and promotion manager 
for NBC Spot Sales, ad and promotion manager for NBC 
Radio and director of advertising and promotion for 
NBC TV. He is author of the recently published "Sell- 
ing and Promoting Radio and Television." 
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Why L&M airs 
'Cunsmoke' twice 



Cuild, Vitapix 
form film net 



Vitapix is owned 
by stations 



Whan finds news 
favored on farm 



Reasoning behind Liggett & Myers* exposure of "Gunsmoke" two times on 
same day over CBS Radio: audience duplication is only about 15%; day- 
time buy entitles L&M to proportionate hour discount on nighttime 
show; show has gotten top ratings; daytime repeat of previous week's, 
nighttime program is low cost* "Gunsmoke" is broadcast Saturdays 
12:30-1:00 p.m. and 8:00-8:30 p.m. over full network. Agency: 
Cunningham & Walsh. 

-SR- 

"Marriage" of Guild films and Vitapix gives national advertisers 
first crack at varied program buys on ready-made film "network." 
Stress will be on selling complete Vitapix station lineup to national 
advertisers, though smaller buys won't be barred. Vitapix has 37 
member tv stations, expects to hit 60. Sponsor won't get same time 
on all stations but is assured choice of prime evening and daytime 
hours. Coalition of two groups was sparked by increasing network 
expansion into station time, making multi-market spot time clearance 
a major problem. 

-SR- 

Vitapix was launched in 1951 as first station-owned film syndicator 
in tv. Idea was to sell own film properties to national advertisers 
on member stations. Now Vitapix will concentrate on station rela- 
tions. Guild will handle film production, sales, distribution. It's- 
producing 5 new nighttime 30-minute weekly shows; 4 15-minute daytime 
strips for the "network," will also handle Vitapix's 5 film proper- 
ties. Among new Guild shows: "The Goldbergs," "Connie Haines," 
"Bride and Groom," "It's Fun to Reduce." Guild says production 
budget next year will be $12 million. Shows suitable will also be 
syndicated in radio versions. (For SPONSOR article on Vitapix see 
11 January 1954, page 42. ) 

_SR- 

Importance of radio-tv in reaching nation's $38 billion farm market 
is highlighted by 18th consecutive study of Kansas air audience by 
Dr. Forest L. Whan. Study, made in April 1954 and underwritten by 
WIBW Radio & TV, Topeka, had these highlights: Kansas radio ownership 
climbed from 84.4% in 1940 to 98.0% in 1954, multi-set ownership from 
13.2% to 44.5%, car radio ownership from 16.8% to 62.3%. Tv rose in 



state from 1951 figure of 4.4% ownership to 1954 level of 37.9% 
(from 2.9% to 28.9% on farms). Personal interview study showed shift 
in radio program preferences in past 4 years, with comedy slipping 
from first to third place and news going from second to first. Pat- 
tern coincides largely with general picture of farm radio-tv (see 
farm section page 52) « 



SPONSOR 



P. Ballantinc ti Son, 

Newark N| 
Cclanesc Corp of 

America, NY 
General Motors, 

Detroit, Mich 
General Motors, 

Detroit, Mich 
Ci.lnt Animals, NY 

Hudnut Sales Co, 
NY 

New York State COP, 
NY 

New York State COP, 
NY 

Rockwood O Co, NY 



Sew national spot radio and tv business 



PRODUCT 



Nat'l Restaurant 

Month 
Special promotion on 

opulent look 
Buick 1955 

Buick 1955 

Animal balloons 

Quick Home 
Permanent 
State elections 

State elections 

Bits and waters 



AGENCY 



J. Walter Thompson, 
NY 

Ellington Co, NY 
Kudner, NY 
Kudncr, NY 
Duanc (ones, NY 
K&E, NY 
Ellington Co, NY 
Ellington Co, NY 
Paris & Peart, NY 



STATIONS-MARKET 



CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



65 radio mkts 

12 major cities throughout 

country 
169 radio mkts 

110 tv stns 

50 radio stns throughout 

country 
NY, Chi, LA 

10-4 radio stns throughout NY 

22 tv stns throughout NY 

15 major cities throughout 
country 



Radio: 5-10 min anncts a wk; mid- 

Oct; 4 wks 
Radio: 12 dsyti min anncts a wk pet 

mkt; 1 Nov; 1 wk 
Radio: davti min and stnbrks at night; 

16 Nov; 5 da 
Tv: stn ID s; 18 Nov; 1 da 

Radio: 5-. 10-, 15-min music, news 

progs: 1 Nov; 6-7 wks 
Radio: 20-30 min anncts a wk; end of 

Oct; 8 wks 
Radio: 7 20-<ec stnbrks, so min anncts 

a wk; 6 Oct; A wks 
Tv: 12 20-scc stnbrks a wk; 6 Oct; 

4 wks 

Radio: 5-15 min anncts a wk; end of, 
Oct; 13 wks 
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You're in a scoring 
position all the time! 



Your product scores again and 
again! You enjoy a long winning 
streak when WGAL-TV's power- 
house carries the ball for you. 
Use super-powered WGAL-TV to 
reach a vast, enthusiastic group 
of rooters — three million people 
who have an annual effective buy- 
ing income of. $4Vi billion, who 
spend $2 2 A billion in retail sales. 
Score everytime with WGAL-TV. 



WGAL-TV 

NBC CBS DUMONT 
LANCASTER, PA. 

316,000 Watts 

Representatives 

MEEKER TV, INC. 




STEINMAN 
STATION 

Clair McCollough, Pres 



New York 
Chicago 



San Francisco 
Los Angeles 



CHANNEL 8- LAND 



York 

Hanover 

Gettysburg 

Chambersburg 

Frederick 

Waynesboro 

Hazleton 



Harrisburg 

Lebanon 

Westminster 

Hagerstown 

Sunbury 

Lewistown 

Lock Haven 



Reading 

Carlisle 

Martinsburg 

Pottsville 

Lewisburg 

Shamokin 

Bloomsburg 
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ARTICLES 



DEPARTMENTS 



Spttt rorfio dip: what does it Hieim? 

In the face of tv's mushrooming and growth to a national medium, spot radio 
business has declined somewhat. But spot radio's inherent strength indicates 
p.-o.-nise for the future 

Tvxtwo returns to hig~time tv 

Since parting company with Milton Berle, the Texas Co. has been a stranger to 
network tv. But this fall they're back, wi'h not one show but two in a new 
double-barrelled approach, and a changed commercial slant 

ffoir I til ci'ii Ml ioiifif \iekel uses spot radio for ji.r. 

International Nickel has nothing to sell consumers except ideas, knowledge 
about its orgf-iizution and gocd w I,. It finds that spot radio does a good 
enough job in these areas to merit 30% of the firm's advertising budget 

I .sin g if Miir film show talent for eoimnereials 

Of top film syndicators, about half offer local-level advertisers the opportu- 
nity to use their well-known stars (such as Caesar Romero, Adolph Menjou) 
in film commoricals. Costs are low enough to fit most budgets 

TV Diet ionarg Handbook for Sponsors: Part VII 

In tv lingo, "put a button on it" does not mean what it would to a seamstress. 
For this and other translations of tv jargon, see the current installment of the 
Tv Dictionary 
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starts page 41 



1. Shoultl your product he soltl via farm ratlio-tv? 

Farmers represent higher-tha n-average consu-nption market for a long list of 
goods and services ranging from ice cream to airplanes 

2. Farm listening and viewing 

How many farm homes watch tv, listen to radio? What programs do they 
prefer? Nielsen, NBC, Whan studies aided in comprehensive research and- 
opinion round-up 

.*{. Profile of the Itadio-Tv Farm IHreetor 

Closeup of how radio-tv farm directors spend their time, both on and off the 
job. Detailed account of "week in the life of" one such director 

4. Analgsis of form market. I U ."> .> 

Whcro does the farmer's income s'and, what are the trends in the farm busi- 
ness, what s the general outlook? Facts and figures give the picture 

.>. Farm radio and tv results 

A dozen capsule case histories illustrate how the use of broadcast media have 
helped advertisers sell to farmers 
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TIMEBUYERS 

AGENCY AD LIBS 

49TH & MADISON 

MR. SPONSOR, H. M, Kennedy 

NEW & RENEW 

SPONSOR BACKSTAGE 

NEW TV STATIONS 

TOP 20 TV FILM SHOWS 

AGENCY PROFILE, S. J. Prolielt 

TV RESULTS 

RADIO COMPARAGRAPH 

SPONSOR ASKS 

ROUND-UP 

NEWSMAKERS 

SPONSOR SPEAKS 
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Contributing Editors: 5~b F'o r ;er»a« 
Editorial Assistant: Caryl 6 nd er 
Art Director: Dona d H. DuT+y 
Photographer: Lester Co e 
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Advertising Department: Edwin D. -tXH 
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west Manager), Arnold Alpert (M 6* 
ager), John A. Kovchok (Product 
ager) Kath een Murphy, S'ewart Perp 

Circulation Department: Evelyn Sa* 
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Readers' Service: Augjs'a B S^eafia 
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F orence Et+erberg 
Secretary to Publisher; Janet \\ •* 



COMING 



The Betty Crocker storg 

General Mills continues to derive great value from its trademark personality 
now they re seeking a new K formula for her and are opei to ideas 
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D ON'T USE KTHS if you sell a 

Limited fflafket" 



(Little Rock ONLY, for instance) 




MO. 



XL*. 




DO USE KTHS if you sell 



ppi 



LOU 



Daytime, the Station KTHS primary (0.5MV/M) area 
has a population of 1,002,758. More than 18%, or over 
100.000, do not receive primary daytime service from any 
other radio station. 

KTHS interference-free daytime coverage extends to the 
0.1MV/M contour, except in the southwest quadrant — 
has a population of 3.372,433. 



I F you want to cover anything less than all of Arkansas, you wouldn '1 
and shouldn't use KTIIS. 

OK. So there are two ways to cover Arkansas with radio. One is 
to use some 15 or 20 stations scattered all over the State. The other is 
to use KTIIS. 50.000 watts, plus CBS, plus location at the center of 
the State . . . well, look at our coverage map at the left ! 

But high power, good location, top network isn't all the story. 
KTHS does a magnificent job of Arkansas programming — 
Arkansas farm service — Arkansas public service. That's 
why people DO listen, wherever they CAN listen! 

If you need all of Arkansas, the easy, effective, economical way to 
cover it is with KTIIS. Ask The Branham Company for the whole 
story. 



50,000 Watts 



CBS Radio 



• * • 

Represented by The Branham Co. 

Under Same Management as KWKH, Shreveport 

Henry Clay, Executive Vice President 
B. G. Rabertsan, General Manager 



KTHS 

BROADCASTING FROM 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 




TELEPHONE and 
INTERVIEW SURVEYS 
GIVE SAME ANSWER 




Two Radio Listener Surveys regularly 
measure Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Only FOUR stations register audiences 
in BOTH martets. KBIG is the only 
independent. 

Whether you use the telephone or per- 
sonal interview survey method, you'll 
find that average ratings divided by 
rates prove KBIG is your best cost per 
thousand buy. 

Any KBIG account executive or Robert 
Meeler man will be glad to give you 
complete new marlet and survey data. 
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Will. 




the (ololina Station I 
10,000 Warn 



JOHN POOLE BROADCASTING CO. 

6540 Sons? I 8lvd., Hollywood 28, Colifornio 
Telephone: Hollywood 3-3205 

Not. Rep. Robert Meeker & Asioc. Int 



Cliff Boficay, Dancer-FilzgeraldSample, New 
York, says that buying nighttime spot tv has become 
complicated through network spectaculars' preemp- 
tion of station affiliates' time. "Because of the 
one-every-four-weeks spectaculars, a national spot 
advertiser can't get continuity of impact," says Cliff. 
"At present, networks encourage the affiliates to 
sell station breaks during the spectaculars to 
local dealers of the spectacular sponsor. My point 
is: IT here does that leave the advertiser who's 
using that local time slot the other three weeks?" 



J. J. Passmore, Campbell-Ewald, New York, 
feels that buyers would do well to rely more on radio 
station personnel when they're planning campaigns 
with public service programing. "IT e got much of 
the editorial content of our General Motors weekend 
radio programing from station people's knowledge 
of local preferences," he told SPONSOR. "This same 
knowledge of local tastes could sharpen the cam- 
paigns of advertisers in related fields. All advertisers 
can take better advantage of radio's local appeal 
by consulting with station management." 



Walter Cortese, BBD0, New York, feels thai- 
field trips into a client's crucial tv markets ivould 
help timebuyers in preparing schedules. "By talking 
to the station people directly, the buyer can give 
the station management a closer lieu' of the client 
objectives," /T ally told sponsor. "Particularly 
when it's a client with a limited budget, the station 
people could help figure out more effective schedules. 
And fm not talking about special deals by any 
means — just about the value of having timebuyers 
more familiar with markets and station personnel." 



Elemmr Pryde, Iluber lloge & Sons, New 
York, says mail-order advertising proves radio's 
strength. "Be it a program or an announcement, it, 
has to pay for itself with its very' fi rsl write-in 
pull," she told sponsor. "To date we're found 
that radio is still the best daytime medium. When 
we want to sell a woman's product, we immediately 
think of daytime radio. It may sound as though 
we're expecting a lot from radio when we expect 
a particular individual announcement to show appre- 
ciable results. Hut so far radio has done just that." 
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1 000 Cook Books 

Sold in Food Stores 

ii i 



LET 




When nearly half a million — over 454,000 — cook books 
were sold — which was double the original estimate for 
the Rochester area — the promoters were astonished. 

When WHAM Radio exclusively did this job better 
than any medium previously used, everybody sat up 
and took notice — in the food industry ... in the 
publishing business . . . and in radio. 

It was WHAM's persuasive personalities who sent 
customers into the stores to buy the famous 24-volume 
"Encyclopedia of Cooking." 

In cook book parlance, the best recipe for getting your 
share of the 22-county market that spent an estimated 
$415,855,000 for food in 1953* is WHAM radio. 

Want more proof? Ask us or the Hollingbery man to give 
you the details of this stupendous radio success story. 

* Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1954 



RADIO SELL FOR YOU 




The STR0MBERG-CARLS0N Station, Rochester, N. Y. Basic NBC • 50,000 watts • clear channel 

GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY, National Representative 



1180 kc 
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HAT'S THE NAME of a movie a lot 
of people thought was pretty good. It was made by 
Columbia Pictures. They made a few other "pretty 
good" pictures, too. Oscar-winning ones like "From 
Here to Eternity." Or "The Caine Mutiny" and "On 
the Waterfront." 

Now, "it" really happened one night a few years 
ago. On many occasions before, the management 
of Columbia Pictures Corporation had discussed 
Television, a more than passing problem for film 
producers. They were optimistic and intrigued by 
the challenge this new film medium presented. 

They made a decision. 

It was decided to tap Columbia's reservoir of thirty 
years of showmanship talent and entertainment 
experience to produce first-rate television pro- 
grams on film. This decision and faith was backed 
by cash-on-the-line when they created their tele- 
vision subsidiary-- SCREEN GEMS. 

SCREEN gems knew from the start that it would 
be necessary to have extensive production facilities 
on both coasts. In Hollywood, Columbia Pictures 
already had outstanding studios. Immediate steps 
were taken and complete facilities were set up in 
New York, the world's advertising' capital. 



Then, SCREEN GEMS was ready to give to th,fc I 
sion advertiser a truly unique and long-needec*r 
-a one-stop film source for: 

1. custom-made entertainment to attract th^'V 
possible audience on a national basis and i -u 
at our studios in Hollywood, or in New Yorl 

2. quality syndicated entertainment made fca 
through our own organization, for local or if 
advertisers; and 

3. commercials, to complete the services or 
advertisers. 



National Shows 



w 



Today in Hollywood, SCREEN Gf S j 
duces The Ford Theatre, for t F 
Motor Co. through J. Walter Tin p 
Company; Father Knoivs Bestflr 
Lorillard and Co., through Young & Rubica:, b l 
Captain Midnight for General Mills, Inc. fd 
Wander Co. through Tatham-Laird; and Thrk 
hires of Rin Tin Tin for the National Bis*i 
through Kenyon & Eckhardt. In New York, wen 
The Big Playback for The Ethyl Corporation \r 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Commercials 

Although some SCREEN GEMS cmm 
cials are produced in Hollywood, r>st i 
produced in New York where thtadv 
tisers are located, and where theifrer 




One Ni 



ectors can participate in production all along 
y. We have a complete and competent staff of 
2rs, directors, writers and technicians. And we 
jr own animation artists and department. 

', clients for commercials are the Honor Roll of 

sing agencies. During the past few months, in 
J ome of the advertisers for whom we have pro- 
i commercials, both live and animated, include: 
i Strike Cigarettes • U. S. Steel • Blatz • Borden's 

ill Cigarettes • RCA Victor • Cameo Stockings 
! Curtis - Ovaltine • Continental Can • Ipana 

leer » Schaefer Beer • Gorham Silver • Jello 
t.e - Helena Rubinstein • Ford Dealers • Richard 

t • Cities Service • and dozens of others. 



Syndication 

SCREEN GEMS maintains its own nation- 



li'^Gk wide syndication service for local and re- 
gional advertisers. We have sales offices 

I — J in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, San 
sco and Hollywood in addition to our Metropoli- 
d Eastern regional offices located in New York 

tur home offices. 

programs we are now syndicating are Your All 
'heatre, Celebrity Playhouse, The Big Playback, 

ckson, Rin Tin Tin, and in some markets, our 
shows. We're also offering Top Plays of 1955, the 
iated version of the current Fireside Theatre, 
| we were invited to market for Procter & Gamble, 
feh The Compton Co. 




SCREEN GEMS programs have achieved highest 
audience ratings. Unexcelled showmanship may be 
expected of a company which has complete and 
interchangeably flexible production facilities on 
both coasts. Every day that passes proves that with 
SCREEN GEMS any advertiser, large or small, can 
make sales through television film at the' lowest cost. 




Why not call us in the next time you have any 
kind of a TV film problem. We think you'll enjoy 
working with us— and we'd welcome being of serv- 
ice to you. You can write directly to us, telephone 
or wire collect if you wish. 



Screen Gems, Inc. 

Television Subsidiary of Columbia Pictures Corporation 
233 West 49th Street, New York 19, IN. Y. • Circle 5-5044 

The only company which provides advertisers with 
Hollywood and Xew iorA" custom-produced national 
shows, commercials, and syndicated programming. 




Selling 



Something 




Whether you're selling panties or 
peanuts — dag faad ar dishwashers . . . 
KSDO tells the most people all 
abaut it in San Diego's 
billion dollor market. 

Measured by the HOOPER yardstick.. 
KSDO is first in San Diego 
. . . delivers the masl audience. 

May we prove we can sell something 
for you in San Diego? 






by Bob Foreman 

If, as the naturalist La Marck maintained, it is possible to 
pass on acquired characteristics, that portion of the human 
race which dwells in primary tv coverage areas will, in a 
generation or two, become totally deaf. The cau ? ei atrophy 
of the ear drums. 

It appears that television — those who perform it and those 
who present it — have completely lost interest in the audio 
side of their medium. This ib especially true where it hurts- 
most — in musical tv, which is shameful indeed to those of us 
who spent so much of our youth in that field of pure audio — 
radio. 

For example, I witnessed a musical opus in full natural 
color and lovely it was. However, I could not help but feel 
cheated when the words of each song were lost in an abyss 
of eolor and motion. The audio pickup was so poor that 
every voeal sounded as if it were delivered as far from the 
mike as Willie Mays in centerfield is from the broadcast 
booth. 

In marked contrast, yet similar in effect, are those musical 
programs which attempt to solve their audio problems by 
pre-recording lyries and playing them back canned with 
singer or singers trying to mouth the words in sync with 
their own recording. All this does is present a new set of 
problems considerably more trying. Mouthing. This is a 
difficult feat unless the performer is a Dotty Mack, who is 
just about the only pro at «uch illusions and able to mouth 
to perfection not merely herself but four score and seven 
other artists at the very least. 

The outstanding boo-boo in out-of-sync history was, of 
course, the now mueh-publicized Mario Lanza debacle which 
made the mechanics of the device apparent even to a 10- 
year-old. Betty Ilutton was better but not much. But so it 
goes ean-ing the public to stop and wonder why tv must re- 
f-ort to such artifice going out of its way to create the phony 
and inept. Which is a good question. 

Getting back to aiidio-slovenlines=. even when a performer 
is a ma-ter of synchronization and his or her timing is as 
.-lick as that accomplished in a laboratory for a three million 
dollar hig-creen epic, the audio level is usually as phony 
as a four-dollar bill. For example, our songstress wanders 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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siON'sorc invites letters to the editor. 
Address 40 li. 41) SI,, A'eu. l'orfc 17. 



SPOT RADIO NEEDS 



great 



interest Alfred 
>ig needs in spot 



I read with 
J a fie s article, "5 
radio ' in the October 4 issue of spon- 
sor [page 29 J » Mr. JafTe covered the 
subject extremely well and provided 
\oui readers with a fair presentation 
of an increasingly important problem. 

I was personally pleased to note that 
the article made clear the fact that 
under the present conditions my pub- 
lication of Spot Radio Report provides 
the industry wilb the only centralized 
source of spot radio information, but 
that the lack of adequate industry co- 
operation as outlined in the article 
makes my task more than a little dis- 
couraging. This is especially true in 
new of the precedent now established 
by the almost complete records of the 
Rorabaugh Report on Spot Television, 
as well as the data contained in Pub- 
lishers' Information Bureau reports 
end the Media Records service, which 
emphasizes the fact that similar infor- 
mation with regard to spot radio 
should be available to the industry. 

I would like to go on record as say- 
ing that my firm is ready, willing and 
able to act as a spot radio informa- 
tion bureau any time the advertisers, 
the agencies, the representatives and 
the stations are willing to correct the 
existing lethargy and agree on a co- 
operative dissemination of vital and 
complete information. I ha\e an es- 
tablished firm, a completely capable 
staff, adequate production facilities 
and the necessary knowhow and the 
enthusiasm required for the project. 

You might say I feel a little like a 
guv with a ring, a license, a clergyman 
and an iv\ -covered cottage — but the 
bride won't make up her mind. 
J\MES M. BO ERST 
Publisher 

Executives Radio-Tv Service 
Larchmont 

TV DICTIONARY HANDBOOK 

\\ ould greatly appreciate \ our fp- 
-ening a t*op\ of \our new Tv Dic- 
tionary Handbook for Sponsors. 



1 have been following this series in 
\ our recent editions and feel certairf 
it will be an invaluable source of ref- 
erence. 

Dirk A. Watson 
A'. IV. Ayer 
Philadelphia 



Please reserve a copv of your Tv 
Dictionary/Handbook for me, when it 
becomes available. I'm sure that it 
will be helpful to me. in teaching a 
television course at New York Uni- 
versity. 

' George F. Frey 

Instructor in Marketing 
N.Y.U. School of Commerce 
New York 

• SPONSOR'S Tv Dirliona-y/IIandbook Is now 
running in installments in regular induct. It *>ill 
be published in book form later on| price, $2 
each. \ au may reserve jour copy now by writing 
to Sponsor Services Inc., 40 E. 49 St., New' 
York 17. 

ROTATION SCHEDULES 

Ju«t a note to let you know that 
Boyd Whitney, who held a Hooper 
larger than the four competing stations 
(Beaumont, Tex.) has now joined the 
KABQ staff, with a two-hour hillbilly 
segment Monday through Friday. 

Incidentally. 1 think you'd be doing 
a big service in bringing to the atten- 
tion of } our readers the value of this 
new ''rotation'' thing that s catching 
on at the local level. Much like the 
'"tandem"' and "multi-message"' ar- 
rangements, it's proving highly satis- 
factory at the local level, and 1 see no 
reason it shouldn't work also for na- 
tional advertisers who place through 
reps, on individual market arrange- 
ments. We heard through BAB that 
one of the Chicago indies has started 
this, and we've been doing it with 
great success since February of this 
year. The cutest thing, from the sta- 
tion angle, is that in tw?o instances, 
the man buying a two-a-week rotation 
schedule spoke up and filled out the 
rest of the six-a-week schedule as it 
became available! We love it. need- 
les:- to say. . . . 

Lowell T. Christison 
News Director 
KABQ 

Albuquerque 



MEDIA DEPARTMENTS 

^ our series on media department or- 
ganization is not only interesting but 
very instructive. 

I have mislaid my July 26 and Sep; 
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Coverage that 



7 major Michigan markets . 
lor NBC, CBS and ABC 

Now 100,000 waffs. 1 



Edward Petry ft .Co., Inc. 



To reach 

Greater Nashville 
and the 

Great Mid South 

DON'T 

GUESS... 

GO 

CBS 

Television Comes alive 
on CHANNEL 5 . . „ 

for 62 Tennessee and Kentucky 
counties — the billion dollar 
market reached by Nashville's 
newest, maximum powered, 
highest towered station, WLAC-TV. 

With programming based on 
highly rated CBS network shows, 
augmented with local personal- 
ities and the pick of filmed 
productions (including Foreign 
Intrigue, Ellery Queen, Amos U 
Andy, Front Page Detective, 
to name a few), WLAC-TV 
offers highly desirable 
adjacencies in an important 
market. The Rat/ man has 
complete information. 

WLAC-TV 

100,000 watts Channel 5 

CBS Basic Affiliate 

National Representatives: 
The Katz Agency 
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tember 6 issues. Enclosed is 50c for a 

reprint of each article. . . . 

Jo Anne Rebstock 
Weill & Eby 
Buffalo 

« The scrlon of three articles on media de- 
partment organization included : "I. The croup 
approaiii at B«H." 26 July 1934. page 36 1 "II. 
The all-media liuyer at Y&R," 9 August 1 •>.'>.«, 
page 31 1 "HI. Tlie media specialist at FCeill," 
23 August 1954, page 36. Extra copies of these 
Issues are available at 50c each. 



QUALITY RADIO CROUP 

This note cannot possibly express 
adequately my great appreciation and 
that of my colleagues on the board of 
the Quality Radio Group for the splen- 
did story you did for us in the Sep- 
tember 20 issue ["Quality Radio 
Group: what it has to offer," page 40]. 

There is one point the article didn't 
quite quote me accurately on, but I 
trust that those who read the article 
will understand actually what I meant. 
At this point in the quotation, I was 
touching upon the fact that as long as 
these major stations can secure ade- 
quate revenue from national advertis- 
ers, they are certainly not going to 
reduce rates and go into competition 
with the smaller stations and, there- 
fore, invade the smaller stations' local 
markets. I definitely feel that all sta- 
tions, including the very smallest and 
those that could not possibly qualify 
for our lineup, will benefit. 

We are gratified by the interest of 
many topflight people in the post of 
managing director. This speaks well 
of the soundness of our planning, for 
I'm sure you'll agree that the people 
who have expressed interest in the top 
operating post wouldn't have done so 
if they hadn't realized the thorough- 
ness of our planning. 

Ward L. Quaal 

Vice President- Asst. Gen. Mgr. 

Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 

Cincinnati 



CONSTRUCTION ADVICE 

Due to the fact that we are making 
some plans toward the construction of 
a studio building for combined opera- 
tions at the transmitter site near De- 
Kalb, I am wondering if any of your 
readers might give us some help. 

We are exploring into the possibili- 
ties of building a ranch house type 
structure, or similar, possibly ready 
cut. We would like to get information 
from any station manager who has 
adopted this type of construction and 



found it satisfactory. We would, of 
course, also like to get an idea of costs 
and the amount of floor space. . . . 

George C. Biccar 
General Manager 
WLBK 
DeKalb, 111 



ALL-MEDIA BOOK 

Your All-Media Evaluation Study 
series makes very interesting reading. 

Would you please send me a copy of 
this series in book form. . . . 

George Anthony 
Media Director 

Stromberger, LaVene, McKenzie 
Los Angeles 

• Copies of SPONSOR'S All-Media Evaluation 
Study book containing the 26 articles in its all- 
media series ore nnw available. Prire Is St a 
copy. You may order by writing to 40 E. 49th 
St., New York 17. 



NET RADIO'S FUTURE 

The letter below on network radio is from 
Rex Howell, president of KFXJ and KFXJ- 
TV, Grand Junction, Colo. Mr. Howell takes 
the position that network radio's salvation 
lies in its ability to adapt to the changing 
patterns of listening today via such con- 
cepts as Mutual's Multi-Message Plan. 

"Where does network radio go from 
here?" [6 September 1954, page 44] 
presents three possible, though not nec- 
essarily probable, courses that may be 
followed. As your article clearly indi- 
cates, network officials are loathe to 
give credence to any possible depar- 
ture from the classic pattern of net- 
work operations. One network presi- 
dent (Tom O'Neil of Mutual) has ex- | 
pressed the view that it is no longer i 
economically feasible for four radio | 
networks to continue to operate in the 
established manner. General Sarnoff 
told NBC TV affiliates at the recent 
Chicago meeting that "There was only 
one direction for (network) radio to I 
go, and that is down." When taken I 
out of context the General's comment 
can be made to sound like a prophecy 
of doom for the whole of radio (which 
is not what the General said). Never- I 
theless, it can hardly be said that his \ 
remark was in the least optimistic for 
the present concept of network opera- 
tion. It gave CBS some nice fodder 
for their competitive fire at the CBS 
Radio affiliates' meeting which also 
opened in Chicago the following day, 
but here, too, there was little more 
of encouragement beyond the chest 
{Please turn to page 128) 



Some guys are always 
thinking of WOMEN ! 




Including WREN 

Choice of 
Topeka IV omen 

When you're talking 
about women — that's 
a subject we're expert 
on. Year after year, 
WREN's daytime rat- 
ings surpass those of 
any other Topeka sta- 
tion — and by a good 
margin. Local and net- 
work programs, tai- 
lored to the tastes of 
Eastern Kansas house- 
wives make WREN 
tops with the ladies all 
day long. 




5000 WATTS 
ABC • TOPEKA, KANS. 

WREN 



Weed & Company 
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SELLING IN 
MONTREAL? 

That's our 
business 




YOUR PRODUCT 
advertised on 
CFCF means more 
business for you 






MONTREAL 

HN US — WEED 
IN CANADA=ALl CANADA 
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Henry Ht. Ivennvthf 

Director of Advertising 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark 



"The toughest job an insurance agent has is cold-canvassing,"' 
Henry Kennedy, Prudential's advertising director, told SPONSOR. 
"Our national advertising is intended to put our agents' foot in a 
prospect's door before be e\ en makes a call." 

Prudential does this job through three media: network tv pro- 
graming for prestige, network radio for continuity of impact, Sunday 
supplemerts for coverage. 

This year Prudential ? almost S3 million budget (through Calkins 
& Holden) breaks down this way: $1.6 million, or about oO^r. for 
You Are There, (alternate Sundays 6:30-7:00 p.m. over 117 CBS TV 
stations I : SoOO.OOO, or some 26 f < . in Sunday supplements carried, 
by more than 100 newspapers; $520,000, or approximately 18 r ' , for 
the opening commerical on Fibber Magee and Molly t_NBC Radio. 
Sundays through Thursdays, 10:00-10:15 p.m.). 

Every month Prudential sends direct-mail pieces to Prudential's 
regional agents telling them of forthcoming tv programing. Indi- 
vidual agents get postcards about You Are There that they can mail 
to prospects in their own name. 

"Originally, tv had given us the biggest headaches," Kennedv told 
SPONSOR. '"We had the problem of translating our service commer- 
cials into something visual. On film tbis would have been easy, but 
we would have had to spend a fortune to film the many commercials 
we'd need to explain all the uses of insurance policies that we want to 
stress." 

Today Prudential s commercial* are done live, but with all the 
visual efTecti\ enesj. of filmed optical- b\ use of the Celloniatic rear- 
jjiojcction screen. 

Can Kennedy tie down Prudential's growth during the past five 
\ear> to a particular advertising approach? 

"Not really, he sa\t. "Its a matter of showing the public what 
our policies can do for them, and persuading the agents to use our 
national advertising as a door opener." 

"Hut. be adds, "last year we underwrote more life insurance thaai 
<m\ ntlicr roinpam ." 

A Princeton man, Kennedy occasional!) takes his two adolescent 
ho\s to the I diversity. "^Not that I want to pressure them. Just a 
little advertising." * *• * 
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It's a fact! WJBK-TV is as basic to y&w- advertising 
budget as bread is fa the nation's table! Get the 
biggest slice of the sales in the rich midwest indus- 
trial area with WJBK-TV*s commanding Channel 1 
dial position* top CBS and fgcal programs, l,05f 
foot tower and 100,000 watt power. 



WJBK 

DETROIT 



-TV 



bprvscnta/ Nationally 
THE KATZ AGENCY 




National Solas Director, TOM HARKER, 118 E. 57th, New York 22, ELDORADO 5-7690 



smart man, that Moses Cleaveland . . « 



h\en 159 years ago, he could tell a good thing when he saw it! Heading a party 
ol 52 settlers coasting along the shores of Lake hrie, the good General arrived at the 
mouth of our Cuyahoga Ri\er one July day in 1796. That did it! Soldier-lawy er- 
pionccr Moses Cle;i\ eland picked this site for his new town; his party, with no less 
enthusiasm, named it after him. (The extra "a" dropped out about 35 years later.) 

As a man of consuming interests and progressive tendencies, old Gen'l. Clea\ eland 
would \olle\ the buttons off his weskit if he could revisit today the community he 
started. From 52 souls and a lot of wilderness, Greater Cleveland has grown to more than 
2.(HH),()()() customers ami a panorama of diversified industry unsurpassed in the nation! 

Here are o\er 3,0(10 manufacturing plants with a total output pegged at about five 
billion dollars annually . . . family income that today has reached the rank of No. 4 
among all U. S. metropolitan areas . . . and retail sales topping two billion a year. 

Spang in the middle of all this opulence is a device old Gen'l. Cleaveland never 
anticipated in those pre-science-fiction days WXKL, the fastest growing television 
stat. on of Greater Cleveland. With the same sure decision that led a smart pioneer 
to pick Cleveland's locale, we think he'd also have picked WXKL as a salesman- 
extraordinary to cover this incredibly rich area. You could do worse in judgment than 
.Moses Cleaveland — particularly when you can 
have the help of the IvATZ agency in planning 
for giant results in a gigantic market. 



WXEL 



Cleveland Channel 8 
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Armour & Co, Chi 

Bristol-Myers, NY 

Colgate-Palmolive, Jersey 
City 

Colgate-Palmolive (Ajax, 

Fab) Jersey City 
Frawley Corp (Paper-Mate 

Pens) Culver City, Cal i 
Cemex Corp, Union, NJ 

General Motors (A.C. 

Spark Plug div), Detroit 
Hartz Mountain Prod, NY 



sLever Bros, NY 



Mogen David Wine Corp, 
Chi 

Pet Milk Co, St L 

Procter & Camble, Cinci 

Revlon Prod, NY 
Roto-Broil Corp, L. I. City 

Swift & Co, Chi 
Swift & Co, Chi 



AGENCY 


STATIONS 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


FC&B, Chi 


NBC 


TV 


105 


George Cobel Show; alt Sat 10-10:30 pm; 2 Oct; 










20 wks 


Y&R, NY 


CBS 


TV 


49 


Arthur Godfrey; M, W 10:30-10:45 am; 25 Oct; 










52 wks 


W. Esty, NY 


NBC 


TV 


60 


Feather Your Nest; M, W, F, alt wks T-Thu 12:30- 










12:45; 4 Oct; 52 wks 


Bryan Houston, NY 


NBC 


TV 


90 


Modern Romances; M-F 4:45-5 pm; 4 Oct; 52 wks 


FC&B, LA 


NBC 


TV 


115 


People are Funny; Sun 7-7.30 pm; 17, 24, 31 Oct; 










14, 28 Nov, 12, 19 Dec 


BBDO, NY 


NBC 


TV 




Stork Club; Sat 10-10:30 pm; 10-min seg; 13 Nov; 










52 wks 


D. P. Brother, Detroit 


NBC 


TV 


77 


Big Town; alt Wed 10-10:30 pm; 20 Oct; 52 wks 


C. Hartrhan, Chi 


NBC 


TV 


16 


Captain Hartz and his Pets; Sun 12-12:15 pm; 3 










Oct; 39 wks 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather; 


NBC 


TV 


77 


Big Town; alt Wed 10:30-11 pm; 6 Oct; 52 wks 


SSC&B, McCann-Erick- 








son, NY 










Weiss & Celler, Chi 


ABC 


TV 


116 


Dollar A Second; Frf 9-9:30 pm; 1 Oct; 52 wks 



Gardner, St L 

Compton Adv, Chi 

SSC&B, NY 

Product Services, NY 

McCann-Erickson, Chi 
McCann-Erickson, Chi 



NBC TV 105 

NBC TV 84 

ABC TV 
NBC TV 

Du Mont 
CBS TV 



George Cobel Show; alt Sat 10-10:30 pm; 2 Oct; 
19 wks 

This is Your Life; alt Wed 10-10:30 pm; 29 Sept; 
52 wks 

What Goes?; Sun 9:30-10 pm; 28 Nov; 52 wks 
Election Night Returns; Tues 9:30 till returns are 
in; 2 Nov 

All About Baby; Fri 2-2:15 pm; 3 Oct; 39 wks 
Morning Show; var; 6 dbcst; 11 Nov 



Renewed on Television NcttvorUs 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



Kellogg Co, Battle Creek 
Mich 

liggett & Myers, NY 

Jules Montenier, Chi 

Parker Pen, Janesville, Wis 

Philip Morris, NY 
Remington Rand, NY 

Singer Sewing Machine*, 
NY 



Leo Burnett, Chi 
C&W, NY 
Earle Ludgin, Chi 
JWT, NY 



STATIONS 



Biow, NY 
Y&R, NY 

Y&R, NY 



CBS TV 50 

CBS TV 87 

CBS TV 68 

CBS TV 98 

CBS TV 57 

CBS TV 80 

CBS TV 109 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 

Arthur Godfrey, Time; T, Th 10:45-11 am; 26 Oct 
52 wks 

Perry Como Show; M, W, F 7:45-8:00 pm; 27 Sept; 
52 wks 

What's My Line?; alt Sun 10:30-11 pm; 3 Oct; 
52 wks 

Four Star Playhouse; alt T 9:30-10 pm; 30 Sept; 
52 wks 

Public Defender; T 10-10:30 pm; 30 Sept; 52 wks 
What's My Line?; Sun 10:30-11 pm; 10 Oct; 52 
wks 

Four Star Playhouse; alt T 9:30-10 pm; 23 Sept; 
52 wks 



(See page 2 for New National Spot Radio and Tv Business i 

Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 

NAME I FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Christy Allen 
George Balterman 
Dr. Seymour Banks 
Barry Barron 
F. Kenneth Beirn 
E. M. Bresset 
Richard L. Brown 
Alfred J. Carter 

Terence Clyne 
Jerome Cowen 
Christopher Cross 
Tom Daisley 
John L. Del Mar 

Allen Ducovny 
Robert S. Ferguson 
Mina M. Flinn 
Archie Foster 
Robert Gibbons 
T. Carter Cleysteen 
Storrs Haynes 
J. H. Hoffman 
Roland F. Howe, Jr 
Ralph Hunter 
Edward C. Jones 
Ray Jones 
Robert P. Keim 
Edward J. Lauesen, 



BBDO, NY, acct supvr 
Storm & Klein, NY, acct exec 
Leo Burnett, Chi, media supvr 
Cui de Buire Ltd, London, sis dir 
Biow, NY, pres 

Duane Jones Co. NY, exec vp in chg of planning 
L. W. Ramsey Co, Chi 

Barbara Gould div of Bourjois, asst to vp in chg 
of sis 

Biow Co, NY, r-tv dir 
C&W, NY, acct exec 
K&E, NY, exploitation dir 
WIS-TV, Columbia, S.C., sis mgr 
Sweet's Catalog Service, NY, asst sis prom & adv 
mgr 

Rockhill Prodn, NY, exec prodr 
Former wrestler 

Scheideler, Beck & Werner, NY 

Cecil & Presbrey, NY, acct exec 

Lang Fisher & Stashower, Cleve, r-tv mgr 

JWT, NY 

McCann-Erickson, NY, r-tv acct exec 

Maxon, Detroit, copy supvr 

R&R, NY, r-tv dept 

WWJ-TV, Detroit, prog prodc mgr 

Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, asst prof of r-tv 

N. W. Ayer, NY 

Air Force, NY, dir of OIS 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chi, vp & mgr 



Same, SF, vp 
Same, vp 

Same, mgr of media dept 
McCann-Erickson, London, tv exec 
Biow, Beirn, & Toigo, NY, assoc 
Same, dir 

J. R. Pershall Adv, Chi, vp 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfeld, NY, mdsg of 

Bristol-Myers unit 
McCann-Erickson, NY, vp & gen exec 
Same, vp 

Grey Adv, NY, dir of prom & publicity dept 

Tom Disley Adv, Columbia, S.C., hd 

Am Assoc of Adv Agencies, NY, stf exec 

D'Arcy, NY, r-tv prodr 

Advertising Associates, Phi la, acct exec 

Doyle Dane Bernbach, NY, timebuyer 

Ted Bates, NY, acct exec 

McCann-Erickson, Cleve, dir of r-tv copy 

Y&R, NY, contact dept 

Compton, NY, vp 

FC&B, NY, copy supvr 

Same, mgr of r-tv prodn 

Katz Agency, NY, sis stf 

Barlow Adv, Syracuse, r-tv dir 

Y&R, NY, contact dept 

Advertising Council, NY, acct exec 

Same, chmn exec comm 
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In next issue: New and Renewed on Radio Networks, National Broadcast Sales 
Executives, New Agency Appointments, Neic Finns, New Offices. Changes of Address 






Numbers after names 
refer to New and Re- 
new category 

Robert Sawyer (3) 

Peter logel (4) 

Phil Reilly (3) 

David Mayer (3) 

Ralph Hunter (3) 

21 
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New and renew 



3. 




4. 





5. 




Advertising 

NAME 

John C. Maddox 
Harry Maus 
David Mayer 
lohn F McAndrew 

Harlan McFadden 
Havis Mcdwick 

A. Mittelhaustr 

Ralph W. Nicholson 
Arthur A Porter 
Phil A. Reilly 

1. H. Robinson 
Edwin R. Rooney, Jr 
Martha Rose 
Robert R. Sawyer 
Charles Schramtck 
Betty Shotmaker 
Walter H. Smith 

B. J. Stapleton 
John Toigo 
Reginald W Twiggs 
John M. VanHorson 
David Wallace 
James Wangers 
Robert H. Wesson 
Frederick Widlicka 
Lee Williams 

J. Nelson Wisner 



Agency Personnel Changes (cont'd) 

FORMER AFFILIATION 



Fuller Smith & Ross, Cleve, vp & mgr 
Russel Seeds, Chi, acct exec 
Crey Adv, NY, sis prom div dir 
C&W, NY, sli & mdsg mgr of Castleton China 
acct 

FC&B, NY, acct exec 
FC&B, NY, r-tv dept 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co, Cinci, public rel 
dir 

Fuller Smith & Ross, NY, vp & exec asst 
Leo Burnett, Chi, vp in chg of media 
KOMO-TV, Seattle 

FC&B, NY 

Doremus & Co, Chi, r-tv dir 
Ted Bates, NY, chief estimator 
MCM, Hywd 

Clidden Co, dist sis prom mgr 
BBDO, NY, creative gr hd 
Kastor. Farrell. Cheley. & Clifford, NY 
Barlow Adv. Syracuse, r-tv dir 
Biow Co, NY, vp 

Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleve, acct exec 
Biow, NY, vp & acct supvr 
Time, NY 

Wcintraub, NY, asst acct exac 
KB'.D-TV, Fresno, gen mgr 
Storm & Klein, NY, art dir 
Necdham. Louis & Brorby, Chi, vp 
FC&B, NY 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Same, exec vp 
Same, exec vp 

Same, mktg & sis dev dept dir 
Same, exec of Lentheric acct 



McCann-Erickson, NY, -acct exec iriternat-'l di 
R&R, NY, r-tv dept 

Wasser, Kay & Phillips. Pitt, a£ct- exec 

Same, mgr NY office 
|WT, NY, vp & media dir 

Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung Ad», Utt 

acct exec 
Same, copy supvr 
R&R, NY, r-tv dept 
Product Services, NY. timebuycr 
Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, r-tv dept 
]. T. Chirurg Co, Boston, copy stf. 
K&E. NY, sen copywriter 
Y&R. NY, contact dept 
Same, acct exec 
Same, associate 
Erwin, Wasey, LA, acct exec 
B-yan Houston, NY, acct exec 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, NY, mgr res dept 
Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, asst acct exec 
Miller & Co Adv, Seattle, media dir 
Same, vp 

Same, chmn plan bd 
Same, inte.-nat'l div acct exec & supvr 
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Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



H. J. Allen 

James M Bierer 
Walter S Bopp 
W. B. Colvin 

John M. Hartwell 
Andrew Hause 
William J. Hecker 
Murray Laub 
Charles Todd Lee 
Charles Lipscomb, Jr 
Benjamin L. Matthews 
Bert Schaefer 

Lee Schoenfeldt 
Parker B. Smith 
Edward Stirbis 
Karl W. Vail 
Peter Vogcl 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



I 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Crosley & Bendix Appliances div of Avco Mfg. 

Cinci, field sis mgr 
Corning Class Works, NY, div mgr of prod control 
RCA Internat'l, sis mgr of home appliances 
WLW-A Crosley Bdcst div, Atlanta, dir of client 

ser dept 

Electronic Prod, NY, controller & sec 

Canadian Admiral Sis. Toronto, sis dept 

Cecil & Presbrey. NY 

Cerald 0. Kaye Assoc, dis mgr 

Standard Brands Inte.-nat'l, mktg mgr 

Pepsodent div of Lever Bros. NY, pres 

Corning Class Works, Leaside, Ontario, prod supvr 

Admiral Corp, NY, sis mgr 

Ceneral Electric, Louisville, Ky, distribution analyst 
Borden Co, NY, purch agent & gen ser mgr 
Frigidaire div of CM, export mgr 
Canadian Admiral Sis, Toronto, sis dept 
Miracle Adhesivcs Corp, NY, western dis sis mgr 



Same, gen sis mgr 

Same, mgr of adv & sis prom 

Avco Mfg, NY, sis mgr Latin Am 

Crosley div of Avco mfg, Cinci, r-tv mdsg det 

Vick Chemical, NY, spec asst on fin comm 
Same, tv sis mgr 
National Biscuit. NY, dir of adv 
Lcwyt Corp, Blk>n, retail mdsg mgr 
Avco Mfg. NY, mktg & adv mgr 
J. B. Williams Co, NY, pres & dir 
Same, NY, div mgr of prod control 
Republic Electric Co, South Bend, Inr §>t« 
sis mgr 

Same, Syracuse, mktg res mgr 

Same, asst to vp of export 

Avco Mfg, NY, sis mgr eastern hemi 

Same, appliance sis mgr 

Same, vp 



Station Changes (reps, network affiliation, power increases) 



KANV, Shreveport, La, on air July, all Negro stn 

KILO. Crand Fork, ND. new nat'l rep Everett-McKinney, Co 

KLX. Oakland, Cal, new nafl reps in East Crant Webb Co, 

new nat'l reps in West Tracy Moore & Assoc 
KNBH, LA, new call letters KRCA 

KO N & KOIN-TV, new nat'l spot reps CBS Radio Spot Sales 
KOSI, Denver, new nat'l reps Forjoe Co 
KOTV, Tulsa. Okla, power inc from 17 kw to 100 kw 
KOVR, Stockton, Cal, joins DuMont Tv network 
KTVW. Tacoma-Scattle. on air 11 Oct 
KULA-TV, Honolulu, new nat'l rep Adam Young 
WABI, Bangor, Me. new 5000 watt remote transmitter 
WATV. Newark, NJ. new nat'l reps Edward Petry Co 
WBTW, Florence. NC, on air 18 Oct, 316 kw, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bdcst Co, owners 



WCOP. Boston, new nat'l sis rep Weed & Co 
WJBF, Augusta, Ca, new call letters WBIA. ne« ni,» w 
Forjoe 

WJBF-TV, Augusta. Ca.. new call letter WJBF 
WK DA, Nashville. Venn, new nat'l reps John E Fearswi 
WNBC. WNBC fm. WNBT. NY, new call letters 

WRCA fm, WRCA-TV 
WNBW. Wash, new call letters WRC-TV 
WTOM-TV, Lansing, Mich, formerly WILS-TV, new n»f if I 

Everett-McKinney 
WTVP, Decatur. Ill, inc power from 17,100 watts to ■ IV< 

watts 

WWKY. Winchester, Ky, new statron., 1 kw. \380 kc W*« 
affil 



II 

-J, 



A umbers after names 

refer to ,\ew and Re- 
new latcftory 

Terence (line (3) 

Jerome J. ( on en (3) 

John I Inr tic ell ( | ) 

John Toi/ia (31 

// J. [II. n ( 1 i 

r. liresset <3) 

Starrs lln\ne\ (3) 
George Halter man <3) 

Harry liar r on (3) 

iltretl Carter (3) 
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Buy 

and get Iowa's 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, 

PLUS the 

Remainder of Iowa! 

APPAREL SALES PERCENTAGES 



7.4% Cedar Rapids 

5.9% Tri-Cities . 

15.4% Des Moines 

2.7% Dubuque ■ 

5.7% Sioux City 

5.4% Waterloo • 

42.5% TOTAL METRO. AREAS 

57.5% REMAINDER OF STATE 
100.0% 



(1954 Consumer Markets 6srures) 




Iowa has six Metropolitan Areas which, all 
combined, do 42.5% of the State's Apparel Sales, 
as shown above. 

Quite a number of radio stations can give you 
high Hoopers etc., in ONE Metropolitan Area. 
WHO gives you high coverage in virtually 
ALL the State's Metropolitan Areas, plus prac- 
tically all the REMAINDER of Iowa, too! 



At 10 p. in., WHO gives you 
77,699 Actual Listening Homes 



MINNESOTA 



S.A.M. DAYTIME 
STATION 
AUDIENCE AREA 



lEii 



NEBRASKA 



JBBBSSP 

iBSDsaBaiir 



KANSAS 



MISSOURI 



for only $85.50 



(9.1 LISTENING HOMES per PENNY!) 



According to the authoritative 1954 Iowa Radio- 
Television Audience Survey, 77,699 homes all over 
lotva are actually tuned to WHO at 10 p.m., every aver- 
age weekday. Figuring time costs at our 1 -minute, 
26-time rate, WHO gives you 9.1 actual listening 
homesj. per penny! 

That's the result of ALL-STATE programming, ALL- 
STATE Public Service, ALL-STATE thinking, here at 
WHO. Ask Free & Peters for all details ! 



FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 



BUY All of IOWA— 
Plu* "Iowa P!us"-witb 




vT 



JTT-1 




D«s Moines , . . 50,000 Watts 

Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
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WWOR-TV 

WORCESTER, MASS 

THESE WWOR-TV PROGRAMS 
HAVE CAPTURED THE TRE 
MENDOUS WORCESTER 
AUDIENCE. 



W MONDAY NIGHT BOUTS ★ THE I 
NAMES THE SAME ★ THE 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR *>] 
THE ELGIN HOUR ★ CHANCE 
OF A LIFETIME ★ THE GOLD- 
BERGS ★ LIFE iS WORTH 
LIVING ★ WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
WRESTLING * SATURDAY 
NIGHT FIGHTS * SUNDAY 
PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL ★ 
JOHN DALY AND THE NEWS 
★ MARTHA WRIGHT SHOW ★ 
DOCTOR I Q ★ SOLDIER 
PARADE ★ THEY STAND 
ACCUSED ★ A DOLLAR A 
SECOND ★ THE VISE ★ THE 
STORK CLUB ★ LIBERACE * 
TREASURY MEN IN ACTION ★ 
ANNIE OAKLEY ★ DANGEROUS 
ASSIGNMENT ★ DREW PEAR- 
SON ★ HOPALONG CASSIDY » 

i'PUJS 60 LIVE IQCAl SHOWS WEEKLY] 



THESE ADVERTISERS HAVE 
USED WWOR-TV TO SELL 
THIS CAPTURED AUDIENCE. 



fOLDSMOBILE ★ U. S. STEEL 

★ ELGIN WATCH ★ EXQUISITE 
FORM ★ QUALITY JEWELERS 

★ CHEVROLET * MOGEN 
DAVID WINE ★ STERLING DRUG 

★ OLD GOLD ★ PACKARD ★ 
FORD ★ STUDEBAKER ★ 
ADMIRAL ★ KRAFT FOODS 

★ PONTIAC ★ DODGE ★ 
REVLON ★ TIDEWATER OIL ★ 
QUAKER OATS * MOTOROLA 

★ PHILCO ★ HERBERT TAREY- 
TON ★ FIRESTONE ★ GENERAL 
FOODS * CHESEBROUGH MFG. 

★ JACOB RUPPERT ★ RALSTON 

★ MUTUAL OF OMAHA ★ 
GENERAL TIRE ★ HELENE CURTIS 

★ NASH ★ GENERAL MOTORS 

★ GREYHOUND ★ SS KRESGE 

★ ARMSTRONG TIRE ★ VITA- 
MIN CORP. OF AMERICA * 
CHEFMASTER ★ CHRYSLER ★ 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. *> 




by Joe Csida 

It% nice, when you'iv doing a column. to discover you 
haven't been talking to yourself. Tlui-. when Ted Granik 
called ine to tell me that the piece suggesting one of the 
network- consider doing a "-peetacular" about the .-spectacle 
of juvenile delinquency \\"u> stirring »oine interest. I was 
highly plea.-ed. It seems that DeWitt Wallace, headman of 
Reader's Digest, told Ted he would be willing to put a whole 
corps of Reader's Digest researchers oil the trail of the ideal 
delinquency ca>e hi-tnry. for purpose- of building a major 
video .-how on the subject, and following through with cov- 
erage in the Digest. 

Around the network-, too. -aid Ted. the suggestion wa- 
di-cussed at some length. From tin- chair. I can only hope 
that this, display of iutcre-l will lead to something concrete. 
The conviction is strong within ine that a network pre-enting 
such a show with top actor-, a first-rate \Vriter. director, 
producer, et al could not fail to do it-elf proud, 

Matter of fact. I just read a review (though I haven't yet 
read the book itself) of a new novel about juvenile delin- 
quents, called The Rlaekboard Jungle. Maybe this book 
could be adapted effectively for ju-t the -how we've got in 
mind. 

I was also plea-cd bv the re.-pon-e to the thought expressed 
in our first column that -pon-ors. agencies, -tations and other 
interested partie- might profitably organize a group to study 
buying, selling, rerun and other problem- in connection vcith 
tv film. Among the letters which came in on this column wM 
the following, which contains -ome food for thought: 

. . I am in complete accord with your sugge-tion that a 
group be formed to studv tv film procedures, and think that 
the fir-t project of this group would be to arou-e more aware- 
ness than seems to exi-t among adveiti-er- and station- ftf 
what a large percentage of the national advertisers are being 
frozen out of television program -pon.-oiship by the encroach' 
ment of the network- upon station (.option \ time period- ail 
over the count rv . 

" Hera u -e of this, the very riche-t adverti-erv who can 
afford -peetacular network pre-entations get into the market- 
and their le— well-heeled compatriots and competitors who 

would like to ju-t go into -ome of the market their weake-t 

and their -tronge-t. perhaps — find it impo-sible to get time. 

"Ha-icallv. thi- i- an iiiisound state of affair- from the 
i I'lcasr turn to pagr 126V 



SEE PAUL H. RAYMiR CO. 

1ST STATION IN NEW ENGLAND'S NO. 3 MMKH 
A I C — DUMONT 
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DEATH AND TEXAS, 

or how to get from here to eternity 




''Show me the best coffin you got," com- 
manded a puissant Texan to a mortician. 

"Death in the family? My deepest sym- 
pathies," said the undertaker, as the add- 
ing machine started whirring in his brain. 

"Nope. It's for me. Gotta die some- 
time. Want to see what Pm getting into. 
How much is that one?" 

"You've hit on the best in the house. 
Silver handle*, inlaid mahogany, -ilk 
lining, down rilling, gold nails, stainless 
steel core. Complete with a fifty-car 
funeral and a hundred sad mourners, 
$4,750.00." 

"Sold.. Here's the cash. Hold the 
thing for me." 

The Texan returned to his office. "I'm 
all set now. Just bought a ring-tailed 
tooter of a coffin. Gold, silver, mahogany 
and silk," he told his partner. 

"How much?" the partner asked. 



"$4,750.00." 

"$4,750! You nut*, man? For five 
hundred dollars more you could he 
buried in a Cadillac!" 

Lively note: No retail trading area in 
the entire nation enjoys greater retail 
sales per family than Amarillo's. No 
other tv station can reach our potential 
audience of 398,000. No time like now 
to check with The Katz Agency. 



KG N C-AM & TV 



^Amarillo 




NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 



AM: 10,000 watts, 710 kc. TV: Channel 4. Represented nationally by the Katz Agency 






The best news of the day is delivered every day by CBS Newsfilm 
«..the headline events of 24 hours distilled into a comprehensive, 
dramatic 12 minute package . « . custom-shipped to arrive on time 
anywhere., . adaptable to a variety of programs. 

But there's more to shout about... CBS Newsfilm also provides 
valuable extras— like a weekly quiz show, a weekend news review, 
and special reports by noted CBS correspondents— which go out 
every week to all subscribers at no extra cost. In the next few 
months many new features, exciting additions to Newsfilm's 
present extras, will become available. 

Newsfilm's special features add new dimensions to local news 
programming. No surprise then, that Newsfilm was chosen by 
hundreds of industry leaders (in Billboard's Annual Poll) as 
1954's best syndicated news film service. 

And business is booming. Newsfilm goes into the Fall season with 
subscribing stations up by over 100% in the past 8 weeks ! 

Newsfilm's comprehensive service is available at reasonable cost 
to all television stations. For a screening call 

CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES 

offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Boston and Memphis. Distributor in Canada: S. W. Caldivell Ltd. 



WRGB's 



Urn >^w*v<* 






YEARS OF TELEVISION HISTORY 

From experimental beginnings in 1928 — the first dra- 
matic program; the First remote in television history. 

To first regular operation, November 6, 1939. 

To full-time, maximum power, network color and 
black and white service to 386,700 TV families. 



WRGB MARKS ITS 15TH ANNIVERSARY 

AS A LEADER IN THE TELEVISION INDUSTRY 




A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 

Albany * Troy * Schenectady 
Represented Nationally by NBC Spot Sales 

THE CAPITAL DISTRICT'S 
ONLY FULL-TIME TELEVISION STATION 
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As chart above shows, spot radio revenue has slanted steadily upward up to present. Likelihood of a dip in 1954 has 
brought stations face to face with problem of digging ha;d in their files for new advertisers. Spot radio dip is due 
primarily to tv but there were other factors responsible, so.ne of which suggest that spot may recover in 1955 or 1956 



Spot radio's lime of decision 

First revenue dip in years signals danger and opportunity 



M he year 1954 may turn out to be spot radio's time of decision. 

For the first time since the 1930's- spot radio billings appear to ho turning to- 
ward a downward trend. 

While the figures are not all in, to all appearances this year's hillings will end 
up somewhere between minus 5% and level with last year. The word for this is 
authoritative: some 30-odd broadcasters and advertising people were interviewed 
by sponsor, including most of the top reps. 

What's happened to spot this year? A lot of things — and they all happened to- 
gether. Standing out above all the others is television. The other factors are im- 
portant, however, for they not only reveal a more complete picture of what is hap- 
pening to spot radio but suggest, in some cases, a recovery in 195.") or 1956. 

The fact remains that spot radio is traveling a rocky road right now. It's not 
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RECENT SPOT RADIO GROWTH WAS IN NON-TV AREAS ONLY 



Comparison 



Markets 


1952 


1951 


I95J to 'SI 


1 2 tv markets with 








It or more stations 




811,7 -J .7,000 


+ 1.8 


Til other tv markets 


.•if>\ 1.7 1,000 


37,27.*>,000 


-a.o 


Total ii'.l tv markets 


7ft, r; 10,000 


7»,02 1,000 


-0.5 


Non-tv markets 


15,0 12,000 


'io,.>:t.>,ooo 


+11. J 


Total, tv and 








non-tv markets 


J23,«.>«,000 


I l.«>,.>.»«>.000 


+3.1 



Latest figures on station revenue shotv that, before the freeze ivas 
U/tetL si ot radio teas just La rely holding its own in tv markets. 
However, this slight upturn in the larger (and older) tv markets 
suggests that spot rad o may snap bach to normal after a time 

SOURCE: FCC. Anal am fra Ilnindil dilt, 1952 
sSW: iiiiuinnwmiuMMiiMi h " i *it" ~P iiniBuniiiuii uiiiiimmuiiw mi nnimi iff imuufc — g-ai- nnim i L 



onl\ a matin of dollar billing*, it'* 
a matter i>f spot finding its proper 
place as a iiic-dinni. Call il what \on 
like a media rev olution, a re-adju*-!- 
iiienl, a re-evaluation -spot radio is 
fared with I lit* fact that it mn<t do a 
heller jolt in iulcroliii" ad\ertisers 
(or interesting more advertisers) in 
its undeniable strengths and advan- 
tage-. Spot radio business may well 
go up next \ear. hnt it won't do so 
without dynamic sales effort. 

From conversations with important 
men in all phases of air advertising. 
SPONSOR has isolated what it considers 
the major factors in spot radio's busi- 
ness dip. Here, with spot radio stand- 
ing at the crossroads, is the picture: 

1. Tv goes national: Mentioned 
more than any other reason for the 
current status of spot radio was the 
post-freeze rush of tv stations on the 
air last )ear. At the beginning of 
1953 only about a dozen new video 
outlets were telecasting, making a to- 
tal of about 120 tv stations in the 
U.S. By the end of the year, the sta- 
tion total bad zoomed up to 350 with 
about 220 markets covered compared 
with 75 at the beginning of '53. 

Parallel with this was the increasing 
set saturation, which reached about 
60% as 1954 dawned. What also 
dawned was the realization that tv 



was emerging as a national medium, 

Advertisers began quietly cutting 
down on spot radio and moving into 
tv. By the end of the second quarter 
of the vear, it was apparent spot ra- 
dio was in for tough sledding this year. 

There is no real exodus from spot 
radio. The picture is complicated by 
some advertisers increasing their spot 
radio budgets and new clients coming 
in. For example, just looking at one 
category (automotive) of advertisers 



in James M. Boerst's Spot Radio Re- 
port, the picture for the first half 
of 1954 vs. 1953 shows five advertis- 
ers using more stations, five using less 
and five using about the same number; 
On a broader scale, this picture is 
borne out by reports from reps, who 
told SPONSOR that some of their sta- 
tions were doing better than last >ear. 

On balance, however, the minuses 
hav e been greater than the pluses. The 
list of clients that reps reported slicing 
spot radio reads like a gilt-edged ros- 
ter of air advertisers. Cold remedies, 
such as Vicks, Bayer, Anacin, and 
Grove, led the parade. Other names 
include Continental Baking, Bab-0, 
Colgates Fab, Vel and Ajax, Clorets, 
Chase & Sanborn's instant and regu- 
lar coffees. Simonize, Ipana. General 
Electric tv sets. Prestone, Blue Bonnet 
margarine. Lever's Chlorodent. Ply- 
mouth, Carter's Arrid and Little Liver 
Pills, Minute Tapioca, Pream, Pan- 
American Coffee. Cheerios, My-T-FLne, 
Bulova. 

Spot radio's continued rise in the 
past and its big year in 1953 have 
masked the fact that what's happening 
in 1951 is not new. Bulova, to take 
one example, has been cutting spot ra- 
dio gradually as its agency built up 
announcement franchises in tv. One 
of the most well-informed men on 
what the Big Three (P&G. Colgate and 
Lever) are doing in spot told SPONSOR 
the soap trio have been paring their 
spot radio budgets for five years. 

An\ one taking the time to analyze 
FCC figures could have delected signs 
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j SPONSOR'S FIVE REMEDIES FOR SPOT RADIO'S PROBLEMS* 

1. Jiirfn.vf ry promotion: Stronger effort lo sell through industry 
machinery is a necessity. BAB, some of national representative*, are 
doing fine job. Bui it's not enough. Newspaper industry has much 
stronger industry-coordinated sales effort lhan spot radio. 

2. f'ro</r«iiilinf/: Station managers, especially of big outlets, must once 
more concentrate on radio programing, other neglected facets of station 
management. They should go all out to improve the spot radio medium 
they are selling to lick the decline. 

'.I. .SVffin;/ thf riyht mail: Radio must reach the men who can make 
media decisions, ad managers, account men, members of plans boards. 
1 ike printed media representative-, radio'* salesmen must influence ad 
plans at the source ralher than competing between themselves. 

I. Halt- of rli<> t*«*|i.<>*: Vitional representatives have been doing an in- 
rna-inglv heller jolt. Bill thev c;in *lill do more with respect to creative 
telling an 1 in ctimisebi-g -l.ith n> mi llirir programing, other matters. 

.1. .N'fatioii.v mux I <f «>«*i«f «* spat's f<i(«»: If station- -o decide, they 
can allow national -pot to wither. They must make up their minds whether 
lliev want to go all out to in-nre -pot radio revenue or whether they are 
willing to ri-K on local udvorliMug. I alter would he self-de-tructive deri«jon. 

* These are mtfiiivstion* made in a SI'OXSOR editorial 
this if sue. See ftnge I. '{6. 

f. v0rmvtHt*mtm i « - ... 
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of trouble for spot radio before tins 
year. For example: 

sponsor compared spot radio station 
revenue in the 16 top tv niarkels, ex- 
cluding New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, in 1950, video's first big year, 
and 1952, the year the freeze was lift- 
ed. (1 he top three cities are not in- 
cluded because key network stations in 
those markets are covered separately in 
FCC tabulations.) Of the 16 markets, 
10 registered a drop in spot radio 
revenue, while six showed an increase. 
During that period, total spot radio 
revenue rose from Si 18.8 to $123.7 
million. 

A sharper picture of tv's impaet on 
radio spot is shown by a comparison 
of spot radio revenue in tv versus non- 
tv markets between 1951 and 1952. 
(The latter year is the latest on whieh 
FCC figures are available.) While to- 
tal spot radio revenue figures rose 
3.4%, revenue in non-tv markets rose 
11.1% and revenue in tv markets was 
about level — actually a drop of 0.5%. 

A breakdown of spot radio revenues 
in tv markets shows, however, that the 
big cities did better than the smaller 
ones. Radio stations in the dozen mar- 
kets with three or more tv stations 
notehed up their spot revenues 1.8%, 
while am outlets in the 51 other tv 
markets dropped off 3% in spot rev- 



enues during that period of time. 

Does this indicate that spot radio 
usually bounces back after tv's initial 
impact? The above figures are not 
conclusive, although the bigger mar- 
kets tended to be firit with tv stations. 
But a number of the reps told SPONSOR 
there were plenty of examples where 
their stations, after an initial loss of 
business to tv, have snapped back. 

2. The business situation : \ he ex- 
tent to which the recession has alleeted 
spot radio is disputed. Some quarters 
feel that the recession has had a small 

status report 

r:; ,;.j,v' ' , , l, i! 

effect on spot radio— perhaps not 
enough to make a difference all by 
itself but enough to show. 

The effeet, it is said, is not evenly 
distributed. A number of markets 
have been hit by the recession while 
others have been relatively untouched. 
But it is felt that the knowledge by 
advertisers of a recession has made 
them more cagey about spending on 
spot radio in the face of tv's high cost. 

In support of the thesis that eeo- 
nomie conditions are not a factor in 
spot radio's dip, advertising men point 



to the probability that total advertis- 
ing will he up. 

It is argued by some that the ex- 
pected dip in spot radio dollars this 
year is nothing more than a zag in 
the upward zig-zag that spot radio will 
take in the future. The argument goes 
along this line: 

Spot radio did wonderfully well last 
year; Station revenue reached a figure 
that various sourees estimates are be- 
tween $135 and $150 million, up from 
$123.7 million in 1952. Even if spot 
radio drops 5%, the total will still be 
higher than 1952. 

In talking to reps, SPONSOR found 
a similar point of view on the individ- 
ual station level. There were stations 
which were 20 to 30% behind last 
year, but still ahead of 1952. 

In talking to reps, sponsor found 
this to be true at the individual sta- 
tion level. There were stations whieh 
were 20 and 30% behind last year, 
but still ahead of 1952. 

3. Growth of co-op: The possibil- 
ity that the "true" amount of national 
radio spot income is hidden by diver- 
sion of spot money into loeal radio 
eo-op funds has occurred to a number 
of people. 

While radio stations welcome the 
growth of radio co-op, they are con- 
(Please turn to page 120) 



industry effort to sell spot radio comes from BAB, which calls on ad- 
vertisers to make presentations; from SRA's Crusade for Spot Radio 
which also carries on campaign of presentations to potential spot 
radio clients. Picture below shows SRA Crusade for Spot Radio meet- 
ing. Seated, I. to r., Reg Rollinson, Crusade director; Harry Burke, 
KFAB, Omaha; Philip Merryman, WICC, Bridgeport; Ben Strouse, 
WWDC, Washington; T. F. Flanagan, SRA managing director; Charles 



Phillips, WFBL, Syrcuse; William McGrath, WHDH, Boston. Standing, 
I. to r„ Louis Ivioore, Robert Meeker Assoc.; Russell Woodward, Free 
& Peters; Russell Walker, John E. Pearson; Richard Mason, WPTF, 
Raleigh; Robert Jones Jr., WFBR, Baltimore; Odin Ramsland, KDAL, 
Duluth; John Blair, John Blair & Co.; Robert Meeker,'' Robert Meeker 
Assoc.; Art McCoy, Avery Knodel and Wells Barnett, John Blair. 
Both BAB and Crusade seek to influence basic media decisions 
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Texaco fries for 
two audiences with 
one I v time slot 



Tv pioneer rot urns to network life- 
time with new two-show pattern 



DURANTE 



White the inimitable 
Jimmy has always been 
widely papular, Texaco 
feels there is a plus in 
his appeal to old-timers 
and sentimentalists 
generally. Durante and 
O'Connor are on 
alternate weeks. 




O'CONNOR 



I Yfcung Donaliumt 



through with yin( 
in last seasor t> 
sures. His j« 
younger pcop ^ t 
believes, will r 
audiences. Carta 
is live. O'Ciio 
is on film. 




hy Herman Lttnil 




D. W. Stewart— 
Tex Ad. Mgr. 



Myron P. Kirk — 
Kudner am-tv v. p. 



Gerard Johnston 
— Kudner a e 



The atl team thtit tfiutles 
Texat'a's tr on*/ ratlin 

Three admen whose pictures appear 
above guided Texaco back to night- 
time network tv. SPONSOR esti- 
mates that more than one-third of 
the company s 1955 ad budget is 
going into tv, about 16% into radio, 
network and spot. In a highly com- 
petitive industry, Texaco is the only 
concern with 100% national dis- 
tribution. It ranks second in net 
earnings, after Standard of N. J. 



Jg exaco i> hack on t\. I his is a 
major event in the short hut hectic 
career of the visual medium. After a 
season's hiatus, one of the industry's 
great pioneers ha* returned, and with 
a program entry that ma; well help to 
set a sponsorship trend. 

The Texas Company made its first 
big splash in an infant medium on 8 
June 1918 when it joined hands frith 
Milton I3erle to launch the remarkable 
set-buying spree that helped tv to grow- 
out of hahjhood with breath-taking 
rapidity . 

When Texaco and Rerle parted com- 
pany the medium was a giant. The 
show that had begun on >e\en stations 
was now co-ling $110,000 per program 
for time and talent. Another reason 
would see the co>t leap to about $150.- 
000. At this point the Texas Company 
decided to call the whole thing off: 
there wa> a limit to I lie amount of 
)iione\ which e\ en a happy client with 
Texaco*? great resource* was willing 
lo put behind a regular show, though 
the Nielsen average for the r>2- o3 sea- 
son wa> a whopping 48.0. 

Mr. 1 cle\ i?ioii wen I on lo a new 
>poiiM>r>hip under Mil irk. Bui the 
IVxa- Company, although it ranked 
a- the fifth large-l industrial concern 
in the world, and was the only gaso- 
line with truly national distribution, 
found it ;uh i>able to hold back until 



ready before launching any new tv 
venture?. As ad manager Don Stewart* 
told SPONSOR: "You don't pick up 
exactly the star and shoyv you want 
overnight, especially when you are 
looking for someone to follow a Berle. 
Belter to wail until you land the right 
property than rush back with a second- 
rate entry .**" 

In the meantime there y\ere signs 
of increased competition within the 
ga?oline industry . Poyverful ad pushes 
were extolling the miracle powers of 
fancy new ingredient?. Texaco had its 
work cut out in trying to do an eflec- 
liye sales job against the shrill com- 
petitive claim? and counterclaim? of 
an additive-happy field. 

Texaco"? answer to the coinciding 
demands of the new ;tv and gasoline 
eras is a neyv concept of alternate- 
week programing and an abrupt 
change from its famous integrated, eii- 
tertainment-ty pe commercials to the 
straight, hardsell product pitch. 

Tim* slum s in same sloi: The new" 
approach is double-barreled. ln?tead 
of one. there are two shoyvs. but in the 
>amc time slot (Saturday at 9:30- 
10:00 p.m.. on NKC TV). The> are 
The Jimmy Durante Shoft and The 
Donald O'Connor Show, seen on alter- 
nate Saturdays. Durante will do 20. 
0 Connor 19 «hovr&, Eyerv fourth 
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week, however, the series pauses for 
an Ohlsmobile spectacular, 9:00-10:30 
p.m. 

Reasons for using the two shows as 
cited by Texaco's Don Stewart: 

1. Two audiences for the price of 
one. Each of the two comics can build 
a loyal audience, and a large one. But 
there is reason to believe that Durante 
and O'Connor have basically different 
appeals, Durante to the old-timer, 
0 Connor to the younger element. In 
all probability there is also an audi- 
ence which likes both. By uniting the 
two .stars in the Texaco Star Theater, 
ft may be possible to broaden cover- 
age significantly. 

This is the Texaco hope. Both client 
and the Kudner agency are ready to 
admit that the approach is based as 
much on guesswork as on hard evi- 
dence. Obviously, it will become nec- 
essary to determine soon whether the 
two shows are actually reaching differ- 
ent audiences by carefully going over 
audience composition figures. 

2. Star regularity. One of the plus 



values of the conventional weekly 
show is the regularity with which the 
star appears, so that the viewer gets 
to associate him with a particular time 
and day. Texaco hopes that to some 
extent this will be accomplished 
through its current schedule. On the 
Colgate Comedy Hour, by way of con- 
trast, the viewer knows that a number 
of stars will be rotated, but be does 
not necessarily associate them with any 



case history 



regular schedule, since so many are 
involved. Each of the Texaco stars, 
on the other hand, appears on his own 
show with such frequency, that the 
program can appear as a series to the 
viewer. He will, it is hoped, learn to 
associate The jimmy Durante Show 
or the Donald O'Connor Show or both 
with the Saturday night slot. 

In tv you can use two shows in the 



same time slot to get different audi- 
ences, Kudner account man Gerard 
Johnston told SPONSOR, because habit 
is not as powerful as it was in radio. 
"1 lie viewer is more selective and tunes 
to specific shows. For this reason, it 
may not be necessary for a particular 
show to be on every week in order to 
build a faithful following. 

How this fits In with the spectacu- 
lars that interrupt the show every 
fourth week is not clear. Whether a 
series can achieve its maximum effect 
on a three-out-of-four-week exposure 
remains to be seen, as docs the mutual 
rating effect of the Ohlsmobile and 
Texaco shows. Because of the inter- 
ruption in the schedule, it may prove 
difficult to arrive at clear-cut conclu- 
sions until after a long period. 

3. Material problem. Even the in- 
defatigable Berle has found it advisa- 
ble to take a hiatus once a month. By 
going to two alternating shows Texaco 
eases the problem of material that 
plagues every comedy show on tv. 

{Please turn to page 102) 




Straight-forward sell replaces Texaco's famous entertainment pitch 



With Harry Von Zell (below left) delivering a strong, hard-sell dem- 
onstration commercial on film, Texaco departs from an old and es- 



tablished pattern. Original pitchman Sid Stone (below right) became 
famous tv personality. He was followed by ventriloquist Jimmy Nelson 
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Early-morning' newscasts in V.im 



Here's one of the few things people associate 
with IXCO's product : the nickel. Yet it 
contains a small portion of this metal, so extensive* 
used in industry and consumer products. Lack of 
knowledge among general public is big 
IXCO public relations problem. 




M nteriKitiuiial Nickel Co. is one of the 
industrial giants which in recent years 
)i;i\c found spot radio an eflecthe 
medium for public relations advertis- 
ing. 

Their me- sage: Everybody uses 
nickel in his e\eryday life, hut few peo- 
ple e\er see it in recognizable form. 

Their audience: All consumers, even 
though most of these will never he in 
a position to buy nickel as such. 

Their purpose: To make the com- 
pany name known in a friendly light 
and to make the importance of the 
metal known to the public. 



I.N CO embarked on a major in c titu- 
tional advertising campaign during 
World War II through its traditional 
ad media: national magazines and 
newspapers. When World War II 
ended, the firm continued its cam- 
paign, until 1951. At that time Mars- 
chalk and Pratt Co., IXCO's agency, 
sugge ted that they try spot radio to 
get across their message in the most 
important industrial areas. For the 
past three vears an increasing percent- 
age of the budget devoted to tliis p.r. 
advertising has gone into spot radio. 

Only during the past decade has spot 



radio been u-ed extensive!) by major 
companies for institutional purposes. 
To show how the medium can do a 
p.r. job. sponsor has analyzed IXCO's 
entry into radio, the studies that pre- 
ceded its decision and the results the 
company has obtained from it. 

Until 1951 IXCO had been a printed 
media onlv advertiser. Much of this 
advertising was direct-sell through 
some 100 trade publication? aimed at 
industries using nickel. These trade 
papers ranged from steel magazines to 
yachting journals, from pertoleum to 
sports magazines. During the war the 



HOW INDUSTRIAL FIRMS CAN USE SPOT RADIO TO SOLVE 6 PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS 



I. Labor problems - : Local news. weather or sports 
shows reach mass audiences. Sponsorship of such pro- 
graming can lie used ;is vehicle to popularize the com- 
pany* labor policy, encourage peak productivity, avert 
strike*. Long standing p.r. advertising in a community 
can smooth over seasonal lay offs or recruit employees 

'■£. Municipal ordinances: liy supporting various commu- 
nis dri\es with its airtinie and under the company's 
nau> . a linn can strengthen its position in the commu- 
nity. WIm-ii population ot town realizes the good wilt 
: nd i 'ipi rtai •( nl' I he tirin to the tow n, u is not likely 
to pn ««u |-c tor iiui-alii-e legislation 

II. New liinldii g or disloe 1 1011 of plants can arouse the 
lie ot ;iu entire col ii III 1 1 II ■ 1 y that is lieing affected. A 
short term >pecial radio campaign in that area can pre 
sent the collipai'j viewpoint, avoid eiti/.eiis' actions to 
hamper or lio\ent1 the linn's efforts. On radio coin 
pnn> spukc-iin n can ivplain long range Lieiielits 



*#» Inviting investments: With the broadening base of 
stockholding, spot radio campaigns in suburban and 
residential areas can stimulate interest in and buying of 
the linn's stocks or bonds. A firm might supplement 
its ads on financial pages of newspapers,, with business 
newscasts in residential areas 

.1. Forestall hostile Government action: With spot radio 
a major capital goods or raw material producer can 
tell people in various sections of the country how his 
products lit into their life specifically. With informed 
public support, a firm is not likely 10 become a political 
football during critical periods 

ii. Changes in management : These can arouse hostility 
in the community where the ousted management plays 
an important role, they can undermine confidence in the 
company'* policies, financing, plans, they can spearhead 
labor difficulties. Use of spot radio before n merger 
or management change can smooth over transitions 
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iel uses spot radio for p.r. 

fvin are vehicles for INCO's p.r. commercials 



firm also started a campaign of insti- 
tutional advertising through national 
magazines and newspapers. 

In fall 1951 INCO's agency, Mars- 
chalk and Pratt Co., suggested that 
INCO try radio for its p.r. effort. An 
INCO vice president got together 
with Sam Meulendyke, the agency's 
executive v.p. and INCO account ex- 
ecutive, to determine in which cities 
INCO should stage its radio debut. 

They picked two markets that were 
lepresentative of the industrial areas 
INCO wanted to reach : Syracuse and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. In Syracuse the 
agency bought World News Round-Up 
at 8:00 a.m. on WFBL. In St. Paul 
INCO sponsored a 15-minute news 
program at 10:00 p.m. 

Before going on the air, INCO 
asked the Psychological Corp. of New 
York to carry on some pre-radio tests 



case history 

iilllllllliiiiillllliiiliiiliiiliiiillllllllilliiiillllilliiiiiiiim 



in those two markets to determine to 
what extent nickel and INCO were 
known to the general public. The Psy- 
chological Corp. had previously tested 
INCO's print copy for impact and com- 
prehension. Now this research organi- 
zation was commissioned to find out 
the effectiveness of radio in making 
INCO better known. 

The Psychological Corp. divided the 
test Into three stages: before INCO's 
radio sponsorship; after three months 
on the air; after six months on the air. 
They chose a sampling of 1,200 re- 
spondents who were given a four-page 
questionnaire to fill out. This ques- 
tionnaire was designed to reveal how 
people felt about nickel and INCO on 
these scores: (1) knowledge about 
nickel as a metal — its properties, uses, 
applications; (2) attitudes toward the 
importance of nickel; (3) specific 
knowledge about INCO, what the firm 
is and what it produces; (4) attitudes 

{Please turn to page 98) 




INCO 

commercials inform 

general public about nickel and the 
company. Firm's theme is "nickel — your 
unseen friend," since everybody uses products 
containing: nickel every day, without 
realizing it. Firm broadcasts three p.r. 
messages weekly over 13 stations: "Appli- 
cation commercials'' explain uses of the metal, 
as in jet plane engines (picture above) ; 
"Company commercials'' tell how INCO 
mines and produces nickel (picture 
below). "Research commercials" tell 
of contributions by INCO 
scientists to industry. 




Cost is less if commercials are made with series, says Ziv Tv. Ann 
Baker and Bobby Ellis, stars of Ziv's "Meet Corliss Archer," enjoy 
the sponsor's product while filming Oscar Mayer Co. commercial 



TPA insists on "judicious" use of talent, "believable" commercials, 
suggests minimum order of three commercials so sponsor can rotate- 
John Hall ("Ramar of the Jungle"), does film for Lay's Potato Chips 





ssiio tour film show faleit 



commercials ;. 



Commercials by stars are available 
•©in 20 synclicators. survev shows 



0P nee \ on had lo de a national net- 
work advertiser before the Mar of \our 
program would do customized com- 
menial:- for \ou. Ao more. Todav 
you can buy a >)udicatcd film show 
in one or a hundred markets and in 
more car-es than not you can get the 
'•tar of the film series to deliver com- 
mercial;- for your product. 

Sponsors ranging from Phillips Pe- 
troleum, which sponsors Zi\ s I Led 
I lirce Lircs in 40 Midwestern mar- 
ket-, to relativeh Mnnll single-market 
ad\ eiti-er- are u>i ng Vindicated film 
-how- and the personalized selling of 
I In* -how- -tar- to mo\e merchnn- 
di-e. 

It'- not unu-ual. for example, to see 
I II'*- Tlionia- Mitchell talk ahoul 
.Nhinidts. Brewen; or MP'IVs Fd 
Gardner leaning aero— the bar in Duf- 
fy's- Tairrn iccoiimieiiding a food 
pioduct -old in a M i(lv\e-tci n cil\ : or 
CI!.*- I \ Film Sale-' \rt Finkletter 
"■-clling llond Bread in }(> market.-. 

fhc-c -tar-, and main more, are 
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av ailable to national, regional and e\ en 
local sponsors, who buy syndicated film 
shows. 

Main advertisers, however, aren't 
ipiile sure ju-t how - they can arrange 
to use stars in their commercials. To 
find out sponsor went to the film pro- 
gram sources. Out of 86 film distribu- 
tors, sponsor found 20 who have stars 
available in completed series for cus- 



mum 
film 



tomi/.ed commercials ( -ee chart at 
right I . 

Suppose you want to buy a syndi- 
cated film program and use the star 
of the show in \oni commercials. How 
do \ on go about it? What doe-, it col? 
Do re-nlt- justify the added expense? 
I lere are the answ ei>. 

First of all you Inn e to (heck to -ee 
if the talent will do commercials. 

Or ion might take the opposite tack 



and check the list of st-ars available 
for commercials, picking out the star 
which has the most suitable show for 
) our product. 

Some stars; of c ourse, won t make 
any commercials: a few will make 
them only for a stiff fee: some will 
make lead-ins or short opening or 
closing commercials, but shy away 
from a one-minute pitch. But even if 
the star is available, some syndicators 
will invariably screen the types of 
products that they will allow their stars 
to plug. 

Let's say \our product is suitable 
and \ou buy the -how in a dozen mar- 
kets. What's the next step? 

You'll want to know how much the 
commercials u>ing the star of your 
.-how will co-t. There's no hard and 
fast rule, sponsor found more varia- 
tions in co.-t than similarities. Gen- 
eral!;, however, a one-minute commer- 
cial would cost a minimum of $500 
and could reach a maximum of S3.00Q 
I I'lrasr turn to page 1 22 I 
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lese 20 syndicates say their talent will do commercials for clients to order 



INDICATORS WITH THEIR 
HOWS WHOSE TALENT DO 
COMMERCIALS 



CLIENTS FOR WHOM COMMER- 
CIALS HAVE BEEN MADE 



REMARKS FROM SYNDICATOR 



■ film syndication 

Isport to Danger"; "Mandrake" 



'"Passport" : Four advertisers lmve shown 
interest but as yet no commercials pro- 
d need 



V. BARRETT 

gh is Your Music* 



Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 



KEY PRODUCTIONS 

Adventures of Blinkey' 



Amnzo (23 markets), 7-Up, Ogilvy Flour 
Mills, Soxo Parking Co., various dairies 



These two films, recently released, have not been available long enough to 
gauge .sponsor reaction. ABC Film is emphasizing in its promotion that 
films' stars "deliver the audiences — also your commercials " Cost ranges 
upward from about S2Q0 for lead-in of 20- or 30 second length. 



Price of commercial below normal costs. Syndicator suggests commercials 
he made whin series is being filmed to save money. 



If local sponsor buys three or more commercials (at about. $1,500 to 
$2,000 each) they will be integrated without extra charge into series of 
26 shows, including 30-second openings and closings. 



TV FILM SALES 

Files of Jeffrey Jones" ; "The Range 
■"; "Annie Oakley"; "Gloria Swan- 
Crown Theaire" ; "Amos n Andy" ; 
Linkletter and the Kids"; "The Cases 
idie Drake" 



"Range Rider": Various bakeries ; "Annie": 
Canada Dry; "Linkletter": Bond Bread 
(16 markets); "Eddie Drake": Daw- 
son's Beer 



Commerdals will be made at any time but there is cost saving if syndi- 
cated series is in production at the time. Price varies widely depending 
upon what is involved, may run from as low as .$1,000 to more than 
$3,000. Linkletter available only for regional accounts. 



iOLIDATEO TV SALES 

Scene with a Star" ; 
"; "World of Wolo" 



"The Drawing 



Series have just been released; no sponsors 
signed as yet for commercials 



When star is used in local commercials, syndicator suggests same set be 
used as- is used in show to best identify the star, the show and spon- 
sor's product. 



tY S. GOODMAN 

Lp Jump of Holliday House' 



Various types of products 



Sets are scaled down to puppets' sizes- 
cost about $250, closings about. $350 



-about 40% life size, 
md up. 



Openings 



D FILMS 

erace" ; "Life with Elizabeth"; "Joe 
}Ka", "FranKie Laine"; "Florian 
ch" 


More than 50 local sponsors have used one 
or more Guild Films stars; range of 
types runs from mortuaries and jewelry 
stores to department stores, banks and 
biscuit companies 


Sponsors are advised of production schedules so they can plan to film com- 
mercials at same time. Cost for regular one-minute commercial may be 
under S750. "Liberace" sponsors can use films made by puppets tor 
much less than this (see story) ; special Libera e musical commercials 
I are created by Song Ads, Inc., for Guild Films. 


R STATE TV CO 

lglas Fairhanks 
vmore Theatre" 


Presents" ; "Ethel 


"Fairbanks": Rheingold uses customized 
commercials in five East Coast markets 
and in California 


Fairbanks does new opening and closing for each show for Rheingold, 
integrating some object or curio in his study with the show and the 
product ; where sponsor is in enough markets this technique not too 
expensive, although it is prohibitive for smaller advertisers. Bariyniore 
has not made any commercials but is available for "institutional" type. 



ION PICTURES FOR TELEVISION 

rlock Holmes" ; ' 'Duffy's Tavern" ; 
iet Dean"; "Flash Gordon"; "Paris 
inet"; "The Original Tim McCoy" 



Flash Gordon": Best Foods : 'Janet 
Dean": Bromo Seltzer; "Duffy's Tav- 
ern" : wide variety of food products and 
brewers 



Some of these, films have not been available long enough to gauge sponsor 
reaction Most advertisers who have used MPTv stars shoot several 
commercials at the same time. Cost of commercials varies widely. Most 
MPTv stars are also available for personal appearances. 



FILM DIVISION 

Falcon" ; "His Honor, Homer Bell" 



No sponsors have used stars in commercials 
as yet 



XBC Film has contracts with McGraw and Lockhart in which they agree 
to make commercials, but fees and other arrangements must be made. 



CIAL FILMS 

onel March of Scotland Yard"; "Secret 
U.S.A.." 


"Colonel March" : Chicago brewery 


Official will make commercials for advertisers using its stars, but does not 
emphasize this service. Official says it takes a major advertiser to pay 
for customized commercials using leading stars. 


RECORDED PROGRAM SERVICES 

lers of the Purple Sage" 


" - f 

No sponsors have used star in commercials " This series, recently released, has not been available long enough to gauge 
as yet sponsor reaction. 


JBLIC PICTURES (Hollywood Tv Service) 1 

>ries of the Century" 


No sponsors have used stars in commercials 
as yet 

i 


This series, recently released, has not been available long enough to gauge 
sponsor reaction. Republic does not emphasize this service but will 
make commercials for cost plus 10%. 


JEN GEMS 

e Big Playback" 


No sponsors have used star in commercials 
as yet 


Screen Gems will make commercials for advertisers if star is available, 
but does not emphasize this service. 


(LING TV 

isic for Everybody"; "The Paul Killiam j 

IV" 


No sponsors have used stars in commercials Sterling will make commercials for advertisers using its stars, but does 
as vet not emphasize this service. 

I 


EF1LM ENTERPRISES J Molson's Beer 
bian of Scotland Yard" 


Stars will make either openings or closings or hoth, anil or middle com- 
mercials. Stars also are available for personal appearances. 


EVISION PROGRAMS OF AMERICA 

try Queen"; "Ramar of the Jungle"; ' 
ptaiu Gallant of the Foreign Legion" 


"Ellery Queen": Breweries, optical compa- 
nies, furniture stores, gasoline (Clark 
gas); "Ramar": Good V Plenty Candy, | 
Various dairies, potato chip firms 


TPA makes commercials using its stars at cost. While average commercial 
may eovt about S3. 000, if TPA films it while the series involved is in 
production the cost may be as low as S500. TPA insists upon "judicions 
use" of its stars in "believable" commercials. 


TED TV PROGRAMS 

ijor of the Town"; "Waterfront"; 
>rky JoneSj Space Ranger" 


"Mayor": Schmidt's Brewery (four mar- 
kers). Richfield Oil Co. (West Coast), 
utility companies, household products; 

"Waterfront": Breweries; "Rocky Jones": 
Silver Cup Bread (five markets) 


UTP will make a standard opening or closing using the stars with spon- 
sor's product for flat 5250 net. Longer commercials can be arranged. 



TED WORLD 

rt subjects 



No sponsors have used stars in commercials 
as yet 



UW will make commercials for advertisers if star is available, but does 
not emphasize this service. 



TV PROGRAMS 

Led Three Lives"; "Cisco Kid" 
ivorite Story"; "Mr. District Attorney" 
■set Corliss Archer" 



"Three Lives": Ronzoni, Phillips Petroleum 
(40 markets), Marcal Paper; "Cisco": 
Best Foods, Teddy Peanut Butter, Ward 
Baking; "Favorite Story": Boyle-Mid- 
way, Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, Chase Federal 
Savings (Florida), First National Bank 
of Atlanta, Tunis, Zins-Master Baking 
Co., White Dove Mattresses; "Mr. DA": 
Carter, Samsonite Luggage (40 mar- 
kets) ; "Corliss Archer": Oscar Mayer 
(three markets), Pet Dairy Products Co. 



JJiv has always offered to make commercials for local advertisers (at cost; 
as part of its regular service. Commercials have to be consistent with 
stars' dignity and the setting of the program. Depending on what an 
advertiser requires, cost of commercials ranges from a few hundred 
to one thousand or more dollars. Ziv points out that while some adver- 
tisers use films in 40 or more markets, cost of customized commercials 
usually is low enough that one-market advertisers also can afford the 
price. 
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W hether you're a copy chief or a lighting technician, SPONSOR'* tv 
dictionary offers unusual opportunity to see sprawling tv industry as whole 



JT elevision had one of the shortest childhoods 
in electronics history. Because tv matured so 
fast, no complete record of its vocabulary ex- 
isted before Herb T rue's first tv dictionary was 
published in sponsor in 1 1)50. 

True, now an advertising assistant professor 
at Xotre Dame, brought his background as an 
adman and station man to the work of compiling 



a tv reference book. The 1954 Tv Dictionary/ 
Handbook is the third and by far the largest such 
reference work compiled by True for sponsor. 

Whether you're a copy chief or a lighting 
technician, the tv dictionary offers an unusual 
opportunity to see the sprawling tv industry as 
a cohesive unit and to plug up gaps in your own 
knowledge of television todav. * * *■ 



J7 (continued) 

PROPERTY PLOT Detailed list of props 
required for any given show and usu- 
ahy drawn by prop man. 

PROSCENIUM ARCH Low wall which 
usually divides studio stage or sets 
from studio audience. 

PROTECTIVE FLAT Set flat addition to 
prevent camera from accidentally 
shooting off or over set. 

PROPS or PROPERTIES All physical 
materials used in a scene, such as fur- 
nishings, decorations or articles uti- 
lized by actors in portraying their re- 
spective roles. 

PROVISIONAL CUT Cut in a show 
planned before telecasting in case of 
possible need. 

PROXY Character used by a writer 
to give information to a viewer. 



PST Pacific Standard Time. 

PUFF (1) Exaggerated praise written 
for publicity purposes. (2) Highly fa- 
vorable constructive criticism of a tv 
show. 




PULL BACK 

up. 



To dolly out from a close- 



PULSE New York: both radio and tv 



research; uses the printed roster aided- 
recall (personal interview method) on 
a nationwide and local-area basis; 
covers over 97 tv and over 89 radio 
markets. Sample base of 400 radio 
interviews for once-a-week programs; 
1,000 for five-a-week radio shows. Tv: 
200 to 400 interviews for once-a-week 
programs; 1,000 for five-a-week shows. 
Interview period is usually first seven 
days of the month. Delivery time is 
four to five weeks. Cost for stations 
$200 to $1,000 per month; for agen- 
cies, $75 to $500 per month. Approxi- 
mately 500 subscribers. Data supplied 
is both radio and tv quarter-hour rat- 
ings, viewers per set. audience com- 
position, share of audience, sets-in-use 
and number of cities carrying show. 

PUNCH IT or PAINT IT UP To accent 
or emphasize an action, sound effect, 
music or line of dialogue in order to 
make it more meaningful. 
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PUNCH MARKS Perforations appear- 
ing in a film to warn the projectionist 
of changes from one reel to another, 
or the approaching end. They appear 
in the upper right-hand corner on 
three or four frames 12 feet from the 
end, again at one foot from the end of 
the reel. 




PUSH-OVER WIPE Type of wipe where 
the first image moves horizontally on 
the screen as if propelled by the second 
image immediately following it. Like 
the lantern slides projector when slides 
are changed. 

PUT A BUTTON ON IT Direction usu- 
ally to musical director to give a clean 
decisive ending. 

PUT A WATCH ON IT To take an ac- 
tual timing of a show or scene. 

PUTTY ILOWER Trombone player. 



Q 

QUICK STUDY Person who has the 
faculty of rapidly grasping essentials 
of a situation, story line, action or 
changes in the script. The successful 
director, cameraman or soundman is 
usually quick study. 

QUICK CUTTING Cutting camera shots 
so short that they follow each other in 
rapid succession on the tube. Unless 
used for special effect, very poor tv 
technique. 

QUICKIE Type of tv film made quick- 
ly and cheaply. 

QUONKING Distracting conversation 
or actions by individuals who are not 
connected with show but are within 
camera or mike range. 



R 

RACKED UP Tv or radio apparatus 
that is situated fairly permanently. 

RACKING OUT OF FOCUS Soft and 
slightly hazy effect obtained by shoot- 
ing subject slightly out of focus. Ef- 
fect can be crude and undesirable since 
it lacks continuity, i.e., nose may be 
hazy and the ears sharp. (See Soft 
Focus.) 



RAIN Fine scratches on kine or film 
which become filled with dirt and dis- 
figure the image. Usually acquired 
from repeated use and age. 

RAKE Used in connection with scen- 
ery. To rake a set or flat means to 
shift its position or angle of alignment 
for more suitable placement, lighting 
or camera pickup. 

RATING Percentage of a statistical 
sample of tv viewers or radio listeners 
interviewed personally, checked by 
meters in the home, telephone or diary 
who reported viewing or hearing a spe- 
cific tv or radio show. (See Tv Ratings 
for comparison and description of 
various techniques.) 

RAW STOCK Sensitized film which 
has not been exposed or processed. 
Film or kine which has not been ex- 
posed. 

RDG Radio Directors Guild. 

REACH When a writer or creator 
gives an obviously contrived solution 
to a plot. 

REACTION SHOT Shot showing effect 
of an emotional thrust on a character. 

READ FOR STORY Meaning to get the 
general idea of the action, talent. 
Hasty examination of script. 

READ THROUGH Usually the first 
reading of the script by the cast be- 
fore the dry run. 

READER Derogatory term given to tal- 
ent who sounds and looks as though 
he is reading or reciting his lines rath- 
er than giving them life through in- 
terpretation. 

READING HIGH HAT Reading or por- 
traying a script in an aloof, unbeliev- 
able, lofty manner. 




READ-Y Pronounced reedy. Quality of 
unnaturalness by talent giving viewer 
the feeling that he is reciting rather 
than talking. 

READY Signal by director to TD and/ 
or cameraman as warning of intention 
to use an existing shot, previously 
planned shot, technique or combina- 
tion of shots. 

REALISM An attempt to render the 
naturalistic elements in the external 
world with a freer play of interpreta- 
tion than is allowed in naturalism. 

REAR-SCREEN PROJECTION Process 
where scenes are projected on a trans- 
lucent screen from the opposite side 
from where the scene is being viewed. 
Special advantages include: (1) Speed. 
There is no delay in moving lights; a 
set is changed by using different slides 
in the projector. (2) Economy. Not 
necessary to construct new sets or 
shoot on location. (3) Flexibility. Va- 
riety of scenes and the art forms used 
to convey them. (3) Variety. Every- 
day settings can be made to look dif- 
ferent, relieve the monotony, (5) Spe- 
cial effects unlimited. Use of moving 
backgrounds, with slides; people can 
walk through a screen or turn into a 
silhouette; the sponsor's product can 
appear from nowhere. (6) Impact. The 
background can be scientifically doc- 
tored to focus immediate attention on 
the advertiser's product. (7) Perspec- 
tive. A single drawing can give the 
illusion of a corridor 100 feet long. 
(8) Avoids agency disappointments. 
Backgrounds can be easily changed 
without new budget changes. 

RECALL Method of measurement of 
the number of people who remember 
viewing a tv show after the telecast. 
The technique used by Pulse survey is 
aided recall. 

RECOGNITION Employer's voluntary 
acceptance of agent or union as the 
bargaining spokesman. 

RECONDITIONING Treating negatives 
or prints to remove oil, scratches and 
dirt from their surfaces. Exact meth- 
ods are trade secrets, but they are 
based on wax applications and some- 
times localized heating of the emulsion 
to close the scratch, 

(Please turn to page 110) 



SPONSOR'S tv) dictionary in booh form will be convenient 
reference containing thousands of hey industry terms 

From "AAAA" to "Zooniar lens," SPONSOR'S tv dictionary in book form will 
eontain literally thousands of key tv industry term?. The book version will be 
published after the complete dictionary has appeared in installments in regular 
issues. The book Is designed for your eonvenienee as a reference; eost is $2 eaeh. 
You may reserve your copy now by writing to Sponsor Services Ine., 40 E. 49 St. 
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Preferred ! . . 
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by listeners, because it SERVES » . . 

A personal interview survey conducted, August 27 to September 3 at the 1954 Ohio State, 
Fair by Market Research of Cleveland showed WRFD to be the top preferred radio station in Ohio! 
Of a total one thousand persons interviewed, 641 said they listened to WRFLV 

Interviewees were also asked, "Which station has the most helpful and interesting farm programs?** WRFD 
was undisputed leader in this category, ranking highest in listener preference in 55 of Ohio's total 88 counties, 
second in 22 counties! 

There is a good reason for WRFD's remarkable leadership in listener preference among farm and rural people 
of the Buckeye State. Naw in its eighth year of operation, WRFD has consistently served rural ond farm folks 
better than any other medium. It has provided farmers with accurate market and weather information, broadcast 
at the most convenient times of day. It has aired regular general farm information progroms, designed to help 
farm folks save both time and money. And, WRFD has neatly tied this big service package together with the kind 



of entertainment features preferred among rural people! 

WRFD is heard and preferred in the vast Ohio "Town and Country Market' 
which accounts for more retail sales than any metropolitan market! 



(rural and small towji area.s^ 



Preferred!.. 



by sponsors, because it SELLS . 



You cannot adequately cover the rich Ohio "Town and Country Market" without WRFD. Hut your soles mes- 
sage on WRFD, and get deeper penetration in rural Ohio at lower cost than is possible with any other advertising 
medium! Check the following list of advertisers who reach rural Ohioans via WRFD; then contact your Robert 
Meeker Associates man for availabilities: 

Implements: Ford Tractor Division — Minneapolis Moline International Harvester — Palsgrove Manufacturing 

Company — Cobey Implements. 

farm Feeds: Murphy Products Company — Allied Mills, Inc. — Kosco Mills — Vitolity Mills — McMillen Feed 
Mills — Farm Bureau — Pillsbury Feed Division — Larro Feeds, General Mills — Myion, Inc. 

Fertilizer and Chemicals: Davison Chemical — NACO Fertilizer — Verkamp Ammonia — DuPont — Dr. Hess & 
Clark — Lederle Labs — Hercules Powder Co. 

Petroleum: Standard Oil of Ohio Fleetwing Petroleum — Sinclair Refining — Sun Oil Company Gulf Oil Com- 
pany. 

Seed Companies: Funk "G" Hybrids — Pfister Associated Growers — DeKalb Hybrids — Pioneer Corn Company- — 
Scott Seed Company — W. N. Scarff & Sons. 

Farm Organizations, Services: Central and Northern Ohio Breeding Associations — Producers Livestock — Ohio 
Wool Growers — Farm Bureau. 

Miscellaneous Farm Companies: Butler Manufacturing Co. — Behlen Manufacturing Co. — Marietto Silo— Doane 
Builders — D-Con — Conde Milkers — Grand Sheet Metal Products. 

Consumer Products: A. E. Staley Co. — Omar Bakeries — Olson Rug Company — Waverly Fabrics — Bliss Coffee 
— Swansdown Cake Mixes — Robin Hood Flour — Ward Baking Company — Coca Cola Bottling — Pennington Bakeries 
— The Borden Company. 



Ohio's Rural Station 

where town and country meet • 

national representative 

5COO Watts* 880 Kc 
WORTHINGTON,oJ 



WRFD 
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Highlights of 1954 farm air picture 



What ean farm radio-tv 
sell? Here arc facts and 
figures on farm consump- 
tion of consumer and 
farm-use products in U.S. 



More than 60% of the country's radio outlets 
and better than 45% of the nation's tv stations 
direct part — or even all — of their program- 
ing toward the farm market, a sponsor 
checkup shoivs. Farm homes spend about 25% 
more hours dialing radio than do city folks. 
And, where tv is available, the 35% of farms 
that are tv-equipped spend 18% more time 
viewing tv than do urban homes. Farm income 
was down last year, but farm forecasters predict 
a rise as farm production tries to keep pace 
with U.S. population, now growing at the rate 
of some 2,500,000 per year. Farmers have over 
$170 billion in assets, $38 billion in income. 
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Listening, viewing is great- 
er on farms. Ruralites 
look to air media for en- 
tertainment, information, 
and any news of farming. 



Farm radio-tv directors: 
they have the farmer's 
loyalty, they talk his lan- 
guage, and can do an ace 
sales job at all times. 



The farm market: Here 
you'll find a roundup of 
new facts about the state 
of farming today and its 
outlook for the year 1955 



Farm air media sell wide 
range of products and ser- 
vices, as this selection of 
12 ''success stories" shows 
graphically to advertisers. 
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Better than seven out of 10 farm house- 
holds have a dog, Capper Publications 
study shows. Yet, despite stress on "sci- 
entific feeding" of farm animals, only 
17.2% of farmers buy canned dog food 




Farms today are motorized. Recent check- 
ups show that in many areas more than 
eight out of 10 farms have cars. There 
has been an increase of 120% since 1940 
In the number of farm trucks, gas use 




Farm homes represent a top market or 
new, additional, or replacement radioes 
tv sets. Percentage of homes with ili 
is higher than U.S. average. For fi. 
tv set sales potential is important f 



Should pur product lie sold "i 

Many consumer advertisers are overlooking rieli sales poten m! 



j\ mong admen who plan campaigns 
fur farm-use products — like fertilizers 
and baby chicks and formula feeds — 
there's little imstery about the value of 
the farm market or radio-tv's ability 
tn reach it. 

These admen know the farmer is a 
multi-billion dollar customer. Many of 
them know from first-hand experience 
that farm broadcasting can establish 
farm products quickly and then main- 
tain strong sales. (For examples of 
this, see "Farm Air Results/' page 

5;. i 

Long-range farm-product strategists 
ha\e kept close and often rewarding 

tabs on the growth of the farm mar- 
ket. 

The) ha\e watc hed, for example, the 
trend toward power farming which 
)ia> meant an increase ol nearl\ 100 r £ 
in the number of farm tractors and 
corn picker* and an increase of 120' < 
in the number of farm trucks since 
I'M I. 

The) haw* noted lite trend toward 
scientific farming spurred b\ farm- 
area broadcasting, a trend resulting in 
an increase of more than 270', in the 
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amount of manufactured feed used and 
more than 300T increase in the 
amount of fertilizer purchased since 
1935-'39. 

Thus, the roster of farm radio-tv 
clients is filled today with names like 
these: Purina, Murphy Products, Pills- 
bury Feeds, Davison Chemical, Shell 
Chemical, Du Pont, Mathieson Chemi- 
cal, Oliver Corporation, International 
Harvester, United Implements, Conde 
Milkers, d-Con. Pioneer Corn. DeKalb 
Hybrids. Altis Chalmers, Oyster Shell 
Products and Ferguson Tractors. 

But what about farm radio-tv adver- 
tising among firms who manufacture 
products like gasoline, tires, or paint 
— which are used in conjunction with 
farm erpiipment? What about farm air 
campaigns by advertisers who market 
ordinary "consumer" products, from 
appliances to frozen foods? 

On the surface, it would seem that 
consumer advertisers and semi-con- 
sumer products would be hard on the 
heels of the specialized farm product 
sponsors in farm broadcasting. Cer- 
tainly, the market opportunity seems 
to he there. 



For example: 

• According to the U.S. Census of 
Business, nearly GOT of the nation's 
retail grocery sales are made in towns 
of less than 50,000 population. By 
recent government estimates, this 
amounts to an annual food bill of bet- 
ter than S14,000,000. The long-range 
trend, government surveys by the De- 
partment of Commerce show, is toward 
a reduction of food raised on farms for 
home use and an increase in food pur- 
chases in stores. 

• Nearly three-quarters — 73 r < — of 
the hardware store sales, according to 
the same government source, are made 
in towns of under-50.000 population, 
amounting to an annual level of more 
than $1.8 billion. That's because farm- 
ers are extremely self-sufficient. A 
survev in 1950 by Capper's Farmer. 
for instance, showed that among farm- 
ers 93.2' r did their own inside paint- 
ing. 9'2.5 r ( handled their own rough 
carpentry on new buildings, 80.3 r f re- 
paired roofs on homes and buildings 
and more than a third installed their 
own plumbing. 

• It s hard for some to picture farm- 

SPONSOR 




nes. U.S. farmers own, according to 
CAA, more than 10,000 planes — about 
% of the U.S. total. None are air-sold, 
hough planes are periodically replaced 



u radio-tv? 

■ "s farm market 



ers as fliers, but the facts prove they 
are. Throughout the nation, according 
to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
farmers and ranchers own more than 
10,000 airplanes — a whopping 129?; of 
all the privately owned planes in the 
country. Per-plane investments range 
all the way from $3,000 or $4,000 for 
the smallest aircraft on up to $60,000 
or more for high-powered twin-engined 
jobs capable of long flights. Flying 
farmers, naturally, are big gas-and-oil 
users, and often fly on shopping trips 
or to choice vacation spots. 
• At the same time, high product 
consumption in farm areas is not 
limited to specialty items. Frequently, 
consumption runs higher on low-price, 
fast-turnover items — to the point where 
special farm-slanted ad campaigns 
would seem in order. Take an every- 
day item like candy, for instance. A 
study by Sales Management in the sum- 
mer of 1953 showed that there is a 
definite shift in candy sales away from 
cities and into the surrounding area. 
This was particularly true in farm mar- 
kets. In Fort Wayne, for example, 
(Please turn to page 65) 
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Home freezers are popular kitchen appli- 
ance among farm housewives. More than 
30% of U.S. farms, by utility estimates, 
have freezers. And, freezers invariably rank 
high on list of intended major purchases 




No major candy firm uses farm radio-tv to 
sell its products. Yet more than 70% of 
candy sales in farm states, according to 
"Sales Management," are spread through 
areas outside of cities, only 30% inside 



Clockwise, below: 

WRFD, Worthington. Ohio farm 
directors Clyde Keathley and Jim Chapman sell 
IIQD; KM A set up "Nitrogen Field Day''' in Iowa; 
WLW-TV's "Midwestern Ilayride" counts Bavarian 
Brewing on client list; Jack Timmons of KWKIl 
goes with district salesmen of feed sponsor on calls 







WLS Perennially popular show with this Chicago 
station s hu?c farm audience is National Barn 
Dance," now 25-year vet of (arm broadcasting 

WRFD: Comely Mary Lou Pfciffcr was awarded 
special trophy by Grocery Mfrs. of America for 
her radio shows slanted at rural housewives 

CKNX Canadian outlet with big farm radio 
audience in Windham, Ont area used float in 
local parade to celebrate 28 years of service 

NBC-TV Network docs rcc.jlar weekly tv scries 
from Landmcicr dairy farm near Clovcrdalc, Ill- 
Show features farm family, aims for rural viewing 

Pittsburgh station, interviews sprayinR expert of ^ 
Carbola Co . at farm exposition in Butler, Pi 



greater on U. S. farms 

■Sural homes speutl 24% more time with radio, 18% 
more lime with tv than tlo urhau homes today 



arm radio's importance as an ad- 
vertising medium is spelled out in de- 
tail in the charts at right on these 
pages. These data also show why 
farm tv. although its circulation is 
is only a third the size of farm radio's, 
is gaining in value as an advertising 
outlet. 

Capsuled for busy advertising exec- 
utives anxious to reach the $38 billion 
farm market, the rural-area broadcast 
story can be summed up thusly: 

Radio: It's still the dominant medi- 
um. And, farm homes spend more 
time daily with radio — nearly 25% 
more, according to Nielsen — than do 
city dwellers. Farm radio set satura- 
tion equals or surpasses the national 
average, particularly in multiple-set 
homes. 

Tv: Video has made great strides in 
the past three years in farm areas. 
But, farm tv is nearing a saturation 
dictated by present tv coverage. On a 
cost-per- 1,000 basis, farm-slanted tv is 
noticeably higher than farm radio and 
will probably continue that way. How- 
ever, farm tv is popular; tv-equipped 
farms spend nearly 18% more hours 




watching tv than tlo city dwellers* 

This pattern, incidentally, is even 
more pronounced in Canada, where tv 
is spread very thinly over farm house- 
holds. 

As Bill Brown, radio-tv account ex- 
ecutive on Purina (the largest farm 
air advertiser in the world J at Gard- 
ner agency, told SPONSOR recently: 

"We feel that radio still is the cheap, 
est mean* of reaching farm people 
when they're in a receptive mood for 
buying. But at the same time we rec- 
ognize changes that television has 
brought about in the farmer's daily 
way of living." 

Itiulio-tv ownership: American 
farmers own more radios in general 
and more radios per household than 
any other consumer group. Here's a 
closeup look at the comparison: 

All U.S. households: A May 1954 
study by Alfred Politz for the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, the four 
nets and BAB showed the following' 
picture on multiple-set ownership: 
75.6% of radio-tv homes had two or 
more radios, and 42.81 had three or 
more radios. Over-all radio owner- 
ship: 94.71: of homes had one or 
more. 

Farm households: B\ comparison, a. 
study by Capper's Farmer made in Au- 
gu-t 1951 — nearly three \ears prior 
to the Politz study of the U.S.— 
showed the following: 78.2% of farm 
families had two or more radios, and 
40.5% had three or more. Over-all 
radio ownership: 97.7 r < of farm 
homes had one or more radios. 

Every clue points to the fact that 
farm families have continued, since 
{Please turn to page 58) 
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ftntfio listening on farms tops V. SL 
average both day and night 





FARM FAMILIES 


U.S. FAMILIES 


Listen to daytime 
radio (G:00 a.m.- 
6:00 p.m.) two hours 
or more per week 


PERCENT 

76.1 

NUMBER 

4,328,000 


PERCENT 

67.5 

NUMBER 

30,645,000 


Listen to nighttime 
radio (6:00 p.m.- 
midnight) two hours 
or more per week 


PERCENT 

55.7 

NUMBER 

3,212,000 


PERCENT 

43.4 

NUMBER 

19,704,000 



Analysis: Farm families use their radios more often than does the 
average U.S. family. When measured against the total in each group 
(5,766,000 farm families; 45,400,000 U.S. families) farm families 
listen to daytime radio 13% more than the national average. At 
night, they listen 28% more often than the national level. 

SOURCE: Daniel Starch study for NBC Research Dept.. February 193"4 4 
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Farm radio program preference is 
m for news, markets, music 



Q. What type of radio programs do you, as a farmer, prefer? 

A..: 



TYPE: 


% PREFERRING: 


NEWS AND MARKETS 


82.1 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


80.5 


RELIGIOUS 


26.2 


QUIZ, AUD. PARTICIPATIONS 


16.7 


DRAMAS (ALL TYPES) 


11.3 



Analysis: This farm area checkup of listening preferences shows 
clearly that the farmer looks to his radio as a source of news, both 
general and farm (including weather reports, which he must have), 
and also as a musical companion, often on location in barns, trac- 
tors, storage areas. Radio's entertainment value is important, but 
plays second fiddle in typical farm communities. 

SOURCE: Study by WJAG, Norfolk. Nebraska., Survey made October 
1953 in panel of 400 farmers. 
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Tv viewing on farms is below national 
level since set penetration is low 





FARM FAMILIES 


U.S. FAMILIES 


View daytime tele- 
vision (early a.m. to 
6:00 p.m.) two hours 
or more per week 


PERCENT 

20.7 

NUMBER 

1,195,000 


PERCENT 

29.9 

NUMBER 

13,575,000 


View evening tele- 
vision (6:00 p.m. to 
late night) two hours 
or more per week 


PERCENT 

33.0 

NUMBER 

1,905, 000 


PERCENT 

59.1 

NUMBER 

26,831,000 



Analysis: Chart above actually tells two different media stories. 
In one sense, it shows that tv usage on tv-equipped farms is quite 
high, since saturation figures are as follows: Farm, 35%; All U.S., 
60.3% (as of Feb. 1954). In a broader sense, since tv penetration 
is a lot less for all farm homes than for all U. S. homes, it shows 
that two-thirds of all farm homes are still missed by tv 

SOURCE; Daniel Starch study for NBC Research Dept.. February 1954. 



Farm areas spend 2<J % more hours 
m than urban areas listening to ratlio 



Total 


hours per* day per home spent wfth radio, 


by sire -of* •county 






HOURS 


ALL 


HOMES, ALL COUNTIES 


. 2.70 


"A" 


COUNTIES (500,000 AND OVER) 


.. ■ -. • - 2.44 


*U" 


COUNTIES (IjOO-500,000 pop.) . 


2.61 


"C" 


AND "D" (LESS THAN 100,000) _ 


.. „ 3.03 



Analysis: Since virtually all "farm" counties fall into the classifica- 
tion of "C" and "D" counties in chart above, the figures show 
that farm listeners spend slightly more than 24% more hours per 
day tuning radio than do people in urban areas. Farm area figure 
is also 11% higher than national average, as chart shows. 

SOURCE: A. C. Nielsen. XRI for March-April 1934, 
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Farmers prefer noon hour for "farin- 
slantetl" programing 

of day preferred for farm programs by both farm men and 
women listeners and general level of radio use in farm homes 



5 a.m. 




. Radio turned on 
• Preferred by men 
' Preferred by women 



8 p.m. 



Analysis: Although over-all farm radio usage peaks in early morning, 
again at noon, and in early evening, the time preferred by most 
men and women for farm-slanted news shows is the noon hour. 
The other popular hours are 6:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., although 
there is some lack of agreement between farm men and women as 
to the ideal evening slot. Study was an extensive effort by educa- 
tors; it checked one family in every 50 in large area in central 
Mississippi. Both Negroes and whites were surveyed. 
SOURCE: Mississippi Extension Service. State College. Miss., 1952., 
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Where tv is available, it has faithful 
m farm audience, Nielsen figures show 



Total hours per day per tv home spent with tv, by size of county 

HOURS 



ALL TV HOMES, ALL COUNTIES 



5.11 




"A" COUNTIES (.500,000 AND OVER) 

"B" COUNTIES (100-500,000 POP,).. 
"C" AND "D" (LESS THAN 100,000) 



Analysis: If a farm home has tv (most of those in the "C" and 
"D" group are rural video homes), the family spends an average of 
18% more time per day with tv than do their city cousins. How- 
ever, admen should bear in mind that farm tv penetration, unlike 
radio, is much less than U.S. average. (See chart at left) 

SOURCE: A. C, Nielsen. KT*I for March-April 1954. 
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Farm radio-tv goes to the farmer for first-hand 
accounts of developments, problems, ideas. Here, 
WCCO s Farm Service Director Maynard Speece 
talis to Minnesota farm family on sheep-raising 



Farm directors gain their knowledge by actual work 
on biq farms. Above, WRFD Associate Farm Direc- 
tor Clyde Keathley rides tractor as he sprays a sec- 
tion of farm owned by Worthington, Ohio, outlet 



Tv adds sight to the sound of far,m broadcas q 
many areas. KCMO-TV, Kansas City's Jacl « 
son, director of agriculture, interviews Farm r« 
official H. A. Praeger on "Meet Your Farm Le«r 





Farmers place confidence 
in "RTFD." huv what lie sells 



f£adio-tv farm directors are to the 
nation'- farm businessmen what the 
11 all Street Journal is to Wall Street. 

^ et timebuyers and advertising exe- 
cuthes rarely get a chance to meet the 
"KTFDV face to face. \ ml, even 
if admen took the tronhle to tour the 
faun markets to talk to these veteran 
hroadca-ters. it would he hard to keep 
them in focus \er\ long. (For details 
on .1 bu-\ week in the life of a typical 
radio-U farm director, see storv at 
right. I 

Farm direc tors (hin t come h\ their 
jxipnhi i it % with fanners the eas\ way. 
l ew of tin-in can -inn. dance, tell 



jokes or pla) a musical instrument. 
But most of them can handle a tractor 
or a combine or a milker like an ex^ 
pert. They are well liked, respected, 
and are listened to by millions of 
farmers for a good reason: They work 
hard at understanding the farmer and 
his problems. 

Here's just a sampling of names 
from the National Association of Tv 
and Radio Farm Directors' list: 

Sam Schneider. KVOO and Bruce 
Fagon. KTFL, Tulsa; Boyd Evans. 
WSGX. Birmingham. Ala.: Lord 
F\ans. KWTO, Springfield, Mo.; Phil 
F\ans. KMBC Stanley. Kan.: Geor<ze 



German, WNAX, Yankton. S-. Dak.; 
Ted Couldy, WBAP, Fort Worth; 
Norm Griffin, CKWX, Vancouver; Mai 
Hansen. WOW, Omaha; Bill Johnson, 
WLW. Cincinnati: Howard Keddie, 
KCBQ. San Diego. Calif.: Amos Kirby, 
WCAl . Philadelphia; Glenn Lorang, 
KHQ, Spokane, Wash.: Norman 
Kraeft, \\ GN, Chicago: and Chuck 
Muller. KOA, Denver. 

How many do you know? 

Chances are. not many if you're 
an adman in\ol\ed in the radio-tv cam- 
paigns for an ordinary consumer prod- 
uct. If you're in charge of radio-tv 
for a farm-use product, the chances 



Cooperation with farm officials pays off in prestige 
for farm directors. WHAS, Louisville's Farm Di- 
rector Barney Arnold was invited to address a 
meeting of county agents in special advisory group 



One of best-tnown "RFD's" is Mai Hansen of WOW 
and WOW-TV, Omaha. Below, 2nd from I., he joins 
group of farm experts on tv show in discussion of 
cattle diseases and how best to control occurrence 



Canadian farmers, too, depend on farm broaden- 
ing for information and advice, put their confid<:» 
in it. Left, Roy Jewell, farm director of Ct 
London, Canada presents prize in farming corn* 





are much better that these — and other 
4< RTFD" names— will be familiar. 

But few admen anywhere appreciate 
the facets that go to make up the back- 
ground and day-to-day life of the radio- 
tv farm director, sponsor therefore 
surveyed farm-area radio and tv sta- 
tions to piece together the factors that 
make farm radio-tv director tick so 
well. 

Here are some of the key findings: 

1. He must travel, talk to farmers, 
know them at work. 

Recently, for example, Harold J. 
Schmitz, farm service director of 
KFEQ and KFEQ-TV, St. Joseph, Mo., 
sat down and tabulated how much 
ground he had covered during a typi- 
cal year of farm broadcasting. 

The tally: KFEQ's "Smitty" cov- 
ered 24,270 miles by various means, 
met and talked with 40,245 people, had 
920 guests on his farm programs, vis- 
ited 419 farm and made 45 special 
broadcasts. 

2. He must be active in farm and 
fraternal associations of all types. 

The radio-tv farm director can't ex- 
fst in an ivory tower, and few of them 
ever try. 

Ed Slusarczyk, farm director of 
WIBX, Utica, for instance, has been a 
farmer all his life and has been active 
in many organizations throughout Cen- 
tral and Northern New York. His list 
of activities is fairly typical: 

American Legion, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Farm Grange, Farm Bu- 
reau, Holstein Association, N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, Cornell Alumni 
Association, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oneida County Safety Council, 
National Association of Television and 
Radio Farm Directors, N. Y. State 
Roads Association, and Farmer's Milk 
Promotion Association. 

In addition to his air chores, Ed 
often busies himself with membership 
drives, clinics, outdoor shows, prepar- 
ing leaflets and other committee work. 

3. He must have first-hand experi- 
ence in farming. 

Virtually all radio-tv farm directors 
have had years of actual farm experi- 
ence-. Many hold degrees in agricul- 
ture, and some are former government 
farm experts. When he speaks about 
farming, farm listeners feci he knows 
what he's talking about. 

Typical case: In addition to han- 
dling his five regular farm air features 
on KWTO, Springfield, Farm Director 

(Article continues next page) 



ON THE AIR: 

Murray Cox of WFAA, Dallas 
did noon-hour show from 
county fair on such short 
notice his name on sign 
was accidentally misspelled 




LIFE OF FARM DIRECTOR MAKES HECTIC WEEK 



One Monady morning recently, 
Murray Cox, the big, strapping 
farm director of Dallas WFAA, 
climbed out of bed at 5:30 a.m., 
downed a man-sized breakfast, 
and started getting together his 
notes for the 6:45 a.m. "Mr. & 
Mrs." show he does with bis 
wife, Polly. There was little 
time to lose. Reason: Murray had 
to be at the Montague County 
Fair, 100 miles away, to do his 
regular 12:15 p.m. broadcast. 

According to Fred Pass* agri- 
culture editor of the "Dallas 
Morning News" (who reported 
these facts to SPONSOR), Mur- 
ray rolled up to the fair in his 
Chevrolet to find a delegation 
waiting for him. Montague 
County had just been declared a 
drought area and would now qual- 
ify for livestock aid. Would 
Murray tell the farmers on his 
farm radio show? Murray would, 
and did. P 

After lunch, Murray hopped in 
his car and was off again, this 
time headed for a 4-H and FFA 
banquet in Wichita Falls. 

At the banquet, Murray learned 
he was to judge a speaking con- 
test. The prize: $20, donated by 
a local bank. Of six contestants, 



two were, as far as Murray could 
see, a tie. 

Said diplomat Cox: "I feel that 
both boys won. I suggest the 
bank either split the $20 or add 
another $20." The bank presi- 
dent laughed, made the total 
prize $40. 

Next morning, Murray drove 
north to visit winners in a dis- 
trict contest for pasture improve- 
ment, taped some interviews and 
then drove west to the Texas Ex- 
periment station. Object: to dis- 
cuss his annual Farm Study 
Tour, on which some 200 Texas 
farmers go each year. 

For the rest of the week, he 
drove to farms, agricultural ex- 
periment stations, demonstrations 
of mechanized equipment, lunch 
dates with farm groups and a 
visit to three giant cottonseed oil 
mills near Lubbock. Mileage: 
over 1,000. 

On Sunday night, he showed a 
film of last year's Farm Tour to 
a farm club. Monday, he drove 
back to Dallas, only to be off 
again a few days later for a 
week's trip to Central Texas. 

Said fellow-passenger Fred 
Pass: "I was exhausted!" 
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Attention of Madison Avenue admen was 
called to farm-appeal radio by WRCA (then 
WNBC), New York farm director Phil Alampi 



Loyd Evans lives on, directs and works 
the 320-acrc Arthur Johnson-KWTO 
Foundation Farm. Although the farm 
is the testing ground for many develop- 
ments reported on KWTO farm shows, 
Loyd willingly signed a contract with 
the station last December whereby the 
farm mu»t make money. ( Not for the 
station or Loyd Evans, incidentally. 



Profits go into farm re-earth I . 

Result : Loyd's listeners actually live 
w ith him day by day and are interested 
in how he is making out. The record 
books are always open to any and all 
comers. And sponsors have a real tie 
in with the project because all live- 
stock on the farm (Angus cattle, sheep) 
are fed on the products made by feed- 
product sponsor*, fuel oil is bought 
from oil sponsors, fertilizer is pur- 
chased from fertilizer advertisers. 

\\ hen Loyd recommends a product, 
therefore, listeners believe him . . „, 
and bu\ . 

4. fie is ojten honored by farm 
groups Jor his efforts. 

Part of the reason for farm direc- 
tors* popularity is their prestige. Many 
of them have been cited time and again 
by farm and civic organization*. 

Here are some of the honors award- 
ed a representative radio-tv farm direc- 
tor. Jack Timmons of Shreveport's 
KWKll: 

Awarded Honorary State Farmer 
Degree by Louisiana Association of 
Future Farmers of America (highest 
honor the FFA can bestow ) : cited by 
Louisiana State I niversity Extension 
Service for "Outstanding contribu- 
tions to agriculture;" named Honorary 
Chapter Farmer by Creenwood and 
Ringgold chapters of the FFA; select- 
ed by three Soil Conservation districts 
as guest representative at national con- 
vention of SCD for two consecutive 
years: named Special Consultant to 
Louisiana Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts: voted membership in 
Louisiana Cattlemen's Association: se- 
lected Farm Radio Consultant by Lou- 
isiana Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
at recent convention; named to Board 



of Directors of Louisiana Poultry Mar- 
ket Show; named member of Agricul- 
ture Committee of Shreveport Chamber 
of Commerce; elected to membership 
In Louisiana Farm Bureau. 

These honors are no mean feat; 
farmers in the KWKH area raise every- 
thing from cotton and corn to sheep, 
beef and dairy cattle, hogs, and lumber 
crops. Tinnnons must know and un- 
derstand the whole farm picture of his 
area. 

5. He must be alert for new ways to 
broaden farm horizons. 

A good radio-tv farm director 
doe; n t confine himself solely to the 
problems of his own immediate area. 
He will tour other areas, attend con- 
ventions, and visit manufac turers dur- 
ing the course of a broadcast season — 
usually hauling his tape recorder .along 
with him to record interviews. 

Sometimes, the tours become fairly 
elaborate. 

Recently, for example, some 200 
farmers, ranchers, business men and, 
their wives left Omaha on the Seventh 
Annual WOW and WOW-TV Farm 
Study Tour. On the itinerary: 11 west- 
ern states and British Columbia. Ob- 
ject: to allow farmers an opportunity 
to study fanning methods in other 
areas, and to apply those lessons to 
their own. 

In charge of the trip, as he has been, 
in past year?, was Mai Hansen, the sta- 
tions farm service director. During 
the Farm Study Tours, a total of 886 
Midwestern farmers and their wives 
have gone along. The trips have 
touched on 36 states and 16 foreign 
countries. 

On the latest junket, tour members 
(Article continues page 50) 



Farm Editor Johnny Watkins of KWTX. Waco, makes tape of interview More field work: Jack Timmons, farm director of KWKH, Shreveport, 
with broiler raiser Judge Gardener for use later on radio program recently interviewed farmers at the Louisiana State Fair grounds 
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THERE'S 
A LITTLE 
RED BARN 
IN INDIANA 



that'll sell big for you in WOWO-land 



This Little Red Barn is a radio program on 
Fort Wayne's WOWO. It's a farm program so 
real to its listeners that they can almost tell 
you the pitch of the roof. Matter of fact, a 
blind listener built a scale model of the barn 
and sent it to Jay Gould, who runs the program. 

From the sounds that go on, you'd think Jay 
was talking from his own farm in Allen County. 
He uses words probably never heard on any 
other program. But his listeners understand. 
Because good farming is next to good religion 
with Jay and his friends in Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio. 

And do they like it! Here's a typical com- 
ment from the hundreds of letters that come 
in each week: "The very first door I open 
every morning is the door to the 'Little Red 
Barn' on WOWO." 

You, too, can open the door — for bigger 
sales of your product. "Tommy" Longsworth, 
WOWO Sales Manager, will gladly lift the 
latch. Call him at Anthony 2136. Or call Eldon 
Campbell, WBC National Sales Manager, at 
Plaza 1-2700, New York. 




WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 



wowo. Fort Wayne; WBZ-WBZA • wbz-tv, Boston; 
KYW • WPTZ Philadelphia; KDKA, Pittsburgh; KEX, Portland 

Represented by: Free & Peters, Inc. 
KPix, San Francisco, represented by the Katz Agency, Inc. 



Six tips lo advertisers from ve 

J. Jit consistent: Farmers are not im- 
pulse buyers. They must be cultivated 
before bit; sale results arc apparent 

2. Study his needs: "Efficiency "' is a big 
problem with farmers today. Copy should 
stress "use" value of air-sold goods 



11. Don't ''slick" it up: If you must use 
copy, keep it simple and factual. Best 
hot : let talent ad lib from fact sheets 



»run rudio-tv farm, directors 

4. Tic in dealers : Make sure dealer names 
and locations are stressed. And urge deal- 
ers to tie in with station promotions 



Use testimonials: If possible, record 
the comments of farmers or farm wives 
who used your product, use these on air 



fi. Keep selliny flexible: Farm market is 
changing. Try to keep up with state, local 
changes. Avoid rigid "national" pitch 



visited the world famous Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch near Cheyenne. Other 
stops included Sun Valley, Idaho; a 
>tudy of irrigation fanning near Roise; 
the Grand Coulee Dam; and farmlands 
in Canada. Later, the tour inspected 
fanning in Oregon and California's 
Central Valley, the Grand Canyon, and 
Indian agriculture in New Mexico, 
winding up at Oklahoma A&.M College. 

.Mai's taped radio and filmed tv 
shows of the trip invariably gather big 
audiences among the stay-at-home 
fanners in the WOW area. 

6. He must be ready and able to 
help his farm listeners. 

In the Iowa farmlands served by 



KMA, Shenandoah, recently, a drought 
situation existed. Corn was parching 
in the fields. The farmers needed rain. 
Many of them appealed to KMA Farm 
Director Merrill Langfitt. Could he do 
something . . . anything? 

Farm broadcaster Langfitt happens 
to be a private plane owner, as many 
farmers are. fie had an idea, and 
called an old friend, Torn Swearingen 
(of Campbell-Ewald agency, inciden- 
tally) in Detroit. Swearingen, too, was 
a fi)er. At Langfitfs invitation. Swear- 
ingen flew out to Iowa. 

The two men conferred with weather 
experts, and learned that some "thun- 
derheads" were headed east over the 



western plains. Swearingen, Langhtt 
and other local pilots armed themselves 
with dry ice and took to the air to 
"seed"' the clouds. 

Two hours later, the rains came — 
nearly an inch and a half in a few 
hours, plus relief from the heat. 

Latest development: Langfitt is 
spearheading a movement among fann- 
ers and civic leaders in the area to set 
up a four-state "artificial rain" asso- 
ciation to hire rain-making fliers next 
year if there is a return of the drought. 
Naturally, the station and its farm de- 
partment have been the object of much 
thanks from farmers in the area. 
(Please turn to page 70) 



F*rm director of WSBA, York, Pa., is Herman Stebbins; (center pic- flooded areas with Extension Director Grover Hahn; KFEQ-TV, St. 
ture) Herb Plambeck, WHO-TV, Des Moines, discusses re-planting Joseph, Mo., Farm Director Schmitz makes tape for Standard Seed Co. 
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Any friend 
A Mclninch is a 
friend of mine! 




And so have Sunkist Growers, 
Ralston Purina Co. and California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., farm-wise 
sponsors whose experience has shown 
that Mclninch is the most influential 
voice in Southern California's rural 
homes. In fact, in every local survey 
conducted by his sponsors, Nelson 
Mclninch has proved to be radio's 
most highly regarded authority on 
agriculture by a margin of 10 to 1 ! 

With Mclninch as Farm Director, the 
KNX lead in public service will be 
greater than ever. KNX will continue 
to bring its great audience the best in 
farm information: Farm Topics at 
5:30 AM, Farm Digest at 6:00 AM 
and Farm Reporter at 12:15 PM — 
plus Southern California's most- 
listened-to entertainment.* 

With Mclninch, KNX advertisers reach 
the most prosperous farm homes in 
the land . . . those in Southern California 
where 9 out of 10 counties are among 
the nation's top 25 in gross farm 
income, including Los Angeles, the 
richest farm county of all ! 

For further information about KNX's 
unequalled influence in Southern 
California's farm families, call CBS 
Radio Spot Sales or KNX. 




LOS ANGELES 
• CBS Owned 



~22% more popular than ihe second network station. 111% more popular than the leading ind 
pendent Full-week average. The Pulse of Los Angeles, July-August, 1954. Other sources on rcqucs 




>lor<' power: The number of tractors on 
U.S. farms has increased 4001 since 1951. 
Power trend is continuing. Goal: greater output 



Hvlii'r farms: More than $2 billion annual- 
ly !s now spent on farm buildings. KMA's Jack 
Gowing inspects new Reynolds Metal farm roof 



i»for«» fffiritMH*!/: Science is the farm 
best friend today. WNOX, Nashville boot i c 
Co-op fertilizer at state fair stresses 



use 



* 



Farm market: what's the outlook 




Farm i 



income is due to rise as farmers meet tire 
demand for food of growing' U.S. population 



JTy ast year farm income, according 
to the Department of Commerce, was 
down about 10 r ( . Hut this was the 
first noticeable setback in more than 
13 years of booming farm income. 

Said Dr. Vergil Heed. v. p. and asso- 
ciate director of research at J. Walter 
Thompson : 

"Clients of ours who have directed 
part of their advertising specifically 
at farmer-, particularly through radio, 
report excellent re-ults. W e know from 
special studies that farmers often con- 
sume a much higher-than-a\ ei age 
amount of \ariou- products. For in- 
stance, a farm family ma\ use five 
times as much gasoline as a cit\ fam- 
ily because of the inotor-e<|uipped 
units on the farm. Iveccnt drops in 
farm income, therefore, are only part 
of the storv ." 



\nd, as New York's Wildrick & Mil- 
ler agency, specialists in farm adver- 
tising, told sponsor: 

"The farmer has completed 13 of 
the best years he's ever bad. With 
few exceptions, never was his position 
stronger, nor more healthy. He's as 
bullish as a Shorthorn yearling in a 
new clover patch." 

Against farm income losses, there- 
fore, must be balanced factors like 
these: 

The nation's farmers have assets of 
nearly SI 70 billion — three times as 
much as they bad in 19 10. although 
the number of farms hasn't increased 
much. 

Farm bank accounts and cash hold- 
ings total somewhere around $15 bil- 
lion about equal to the total farm 
debt. 



On top of this, farmers hold a huge 
reserve of government bonds — about 
S5 billion worth. 

And the market for farm products — 
everything from beef to avocados — £7 
steadily expanding in the U.S. 

The country's population now stands 
at around 160 million. In 1953 some 
2.725.000 people were added to the 
U.S. total. The Hureau of Census es- 
timates that in 1960 there will be near 1 
ly 175 million U.S. citizens. By 1975 
there will be as many as 200.000.000 
people in the U.S. — all of them a con- 
sumer market for farm products. 

At the same time the number of 
farms, in the U.S. has not been increas- 
ing rapidly, nor has the number of 
acres upon which farm products will 
be raised. The farm labor force is 
shrinkm" and farm costs are rising. 
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According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, farmers must step up 
their production nearly 20% in the 
next two decades for us to maintain 
(much less surpass) our present stand- 
ard of living as the best-fed nation in 
the world. 

What does this mean to the farmer? 
How will it affect his purchases? His 
standard of living? How does it af- 
fect farm-slanted advertising? 

The answer, on a long-range basis, 
seems to shape up like this: 

1. Farm production must be stepped 
up to meet the anticipated demands of 
a steadily growing U.S. population. 
Each farmer in the nation will have to 
grow food for about two more mouths 
in the next seven years alone. 

2. Farmers must operate more effi- 
ciently, both in the fields and in their 
homes. Each acre under cultivation 
must produce food. Each animal must 
produce more meat, or more milk, or 
more eggs. And, since time is precious 



lo the farmer, new ways must be found 
(o cut down on the amount of work 
around the farm household. 

3. Beset by the problems of in- 
creased production and greater effi- 
ciency, and with farm income likely to 
rise again to reach new heights of 
per-farm profits, the farmer will be on 
the watch for products and services 
that will help him work and live better 
— and more efficiently. 

4. Government price supports for 
farm products — an integral portion of 
the farm economy — are another incen- 
tive to the fanner to operate his "fac- 
tory in the fields" more efficiently. On 
a number of crops, there are govern- 
ment-set limits on how many acres can 
be planted before priee supports start 
to fall off. However, there's no real 
limit on how much the farmer can 
raise on the acreage he's permitted. In 
its simplest terms: more efficiency, 
more money. 

This, therefore, is the climate in 



which fann-slanted advertising must 
operate. The farmer knows he is in a 
secure financial position and that it's 
likely to get better. He knows he must 
improve bis efficiency in and out of 
his home. He is on the watch for 
wa)s and means to do this. He is alert 
to advertising which shows him how 
lie can live and work better, although 
he is not particularly receptive to ad 
campaigns which give him the feeling 
that someone is merely trying to re- 
lieve him of some money. 

The farmer's horizon has broadened. 
No longer does he resent being told 
how to operate a farm scientifically — 
one of the reasons for farm radio-tv's 
great suecess with informative pro- 
graming, incidentally — and how to 
improve his standard of living. 

For example, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture maintains a huge re- 
search center at Beltsville, Md., staffed 
with some 2,300 people, purely to work 
(Please turn to page 56) 



10 key facts for advertisers about the U.S. farm market today 



7 . Farm homes: According to U.S. Cen- 
sus estimates there are some 5,766,000 
homes located in farm areas. This is near- 
ly 13% of all households in this country. 

2. Net worth: The nation's farmers have 
assets today of nearly $170 billion. This 
is three times as much as they had in 1940 
with only a small increase in farm units. 

3. Farm income: Last year, it sagged 
about 10%. But the gross figure still 
came to some $38 billion. It is also about 
300% higher than the 1940 farm income. 

4» Size of farms: Trend is toward fewer 
and larger farms. Average farm today con- 
sists of more than 215 acres, representing 
an increase since 1940 in size of some 24%. 

5. Living standard: In the decade be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, according to the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, the standard of living 
on U.S. farms rose 54%. It's still rising. 



6. Mechanization: The spark plug sparks 
today's farming. There's almost one trac- 
tor per farm — a 400% increase over 1941. 
Other hikes: trucks, 120%; milkers, 225%. 

7. Food purchases: Farmers do not raise 
all their own food. Nearly 60% of U.S. re- 
tail grocery sales are made in towns (most- 
ly in farm areas) of less than 50,000. 

8. Efficiency: With farm costs rising. 
U.S. farmers must step up efficiency of 
their farms another 5% or more to maintain 
present levels of net U.S. farm income. 

9. Outlook: Farm market has healthy 
future ahead, experts feel. U.S. popula- 
tion is growing at the rate of 2.5 million 
per year, swelling consumption of food. 

70. Radio-tv: About 98% of U.S. farm 
households have one or more radios; more 
than 75% are multiple-set homes. Today 
about 35% of all U.S. farms have tv sets. 
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RADIO RESULTS FOR 1954 



lAslenev loyally means sales 



Hybrid corn seed; A 13-week spot radio contract was placed on 
WHT, Charlotte's "Grady Cole Time" by Truywick it - T raywick, big 
wholesale grain dealers, to promote a supply o) 5,000 bushels oj 
hybrid seed torn. In eight ueel.s, at a cost ol 51,181 the cam- 
paign had exhausted the dealer's supply. Gross sales came to 
$50,600 or a sales cost per bushel of only 230. Reports WBT: 
"Traywick & Traywick hare ordered 25,000 bushels oj corn seed 
jor sale next year, along with a /arm radio contract on WBT." 



Mail offers: Any rndio veteran know that it's tough to persuade 
listeners to write to station, even jor free offers. Hut farm 
radio often upsets this rule, Recently II RC1, \ew York's I'hil 
Alampi, farm director, made a number of offers. Results: 13,015 
requests for free bulletins on ''Use of Concrete on the Farm"; 
6,687 requests after 12 announcements offering Blue Coal ther- 
mometers for DL&W Coal; 2.710 orders at $2.98 each by a fly- 
spray offer; 1,110 requests for a pain! sample offered only once. 



Christmas promotion: In farm areas, lintier-Xut Coffee stages an 
annual promotion, urging listeners tin furm radio to send in la- 
bels and key strips so that coffee firm will send Xmas gifts to 
homeless children. KMMJ, Grand Islund, Nebraska (one of three 
"Town & Farm" air outlets) last season pulled a return oj 362,112. 
This was an increase oj some 17% over the 1952 figure and some 
97% over the 1951 return. Station was one oj the leaders in the 
Bulter-Sut campaign. Sponsor used news shotvs aimed at farmer. 



Automotive: Research has shown farmers are choice customers for 
auto products. Results also show that farm-slanted radio shows 
will produce results for auto sponsors. On WlliX, L'lica's "Farm 
X: Home Show," featuring fnrm director Ed Slusarczyk, a grouj) of 
fire Ford dealers landed several hundred new customers within a 
100-mile area. Goodyear Tires reported that it had gained month- 
ly increases of some $2,000 in sales for an outlay oj $110, with 
the majority oj radio created purchases being large unit sales. 

Farm machinery: In recent yenrs, farmers have bought more power 
equipment to gain more efficiency which menus more money and 
still more power tools. Radio, and recently tv, lias spurred this 
trend. A typicnl Allis-Chalmers dealers reacted thuslv to Mai 
Hansen's "Fnrm Reporter" show on Omaha's WOW -TV: "This 
program has brought quite n few new faces into my place of busi- 
ness. When I call on n farmer now that lias a tv set, the job of sell- 
ing has been made easier if he has been watching the program." 



Lightning protection: Farmers spend freely on items which im- 
prove their homes and buildings. E. L. Raker Sons, Rochester 
area denier in lightning arrestors, found this out with media 
test on If HAM. Total farm ad budget was switched to farm 
rndw. From Mnrch to June of this year, radio produced up to 
35 lends per month. The score: 20% of lends were negative, 40% 
were immediate sales, \0 r 'r are in "future sale assured" category. 

WCCO "RFD" Maynard Speece interviews pretty 4-H winner at 
Minnesota State Fair; Wayne Liles is farm editor of KOMA and 



Holstcin cattle: Henry Conklin, Ohio importer of Canadian 11 ol- 
stein cattle, recently told jarm-uppeal WRFD: "We think your 
"Farm Sale Program" is today's most direct advertising for our 
Holstein Cattle, as we uvernge selling from 2,500 to 3,000 head 
euch year." Client uses nearly 200 spot announcements per year, 
jails bulk of ad dollars into fnrm broadcasting. WRFI) show 
sold ten top-quality cows in one day, with first call coming 
within 15 minutes oj the announcement in farm-slanted program. 



Feed supplements: Myzon, Inc. is a daily quarter-hour sponsor 
in KM A, Shenandoah's "RED 960" program. In past three years, 
show has helped boost sponsor's distribution and sales. The 
track record: In 1951, there were some seven dealers for Myzon 
in KM A urea; in 1952, some 30 dealers; in 1953, some 45 dealers; 
in 1951, a total of 118. Monthly business in Myzon products 
in stution's area has increased from the 1951 figure oj about 
$2,000 per month to $20,000. Show jeatures Merrill Langfittj 



Coal: Last jail, the 1'eek Coal Company in Marshall, Missouri 
(a town in the center oj a rich jurm area) aired a series oj 
announcements on KMUO offering coal nt a dollar-per-ton dis- 
count, FOR the mine. Farmers were urged to bring their own 
trucks, or to hire a hauler. Company soon sold twice ns many 
tons of (oal (some 1,516) ns they had the preiious year when 
radio wns not used. Firm is again using jnrm-appeal radio 
this year, and so jar reports "immediate incrense" in sales.. 



Armour contest: To stimulate traffic in their cream-buying 
stations throughout the listening area oj WIIAS, Louisville, 
Armour Creameries recently included a contest in their spon- 
sorship oj WIIAS' early-morning "Farm Sews" Rules oj the 
"Same-The-t^alf" contest called jor listeners to get entry blanks 
at the nearest Armour station, then mail them to the Armour 
plant in Louisville. Six-week score in this contest: a total 
oj 33,500 responses from dairy farmers in Station WIIAS area. 

Farm co-op group: Reported farm director Cnrl Herzman of Den- 
ver's KLZ: "During the time our daily 'Farm Reporter show was 
sponsored by the Consumers Cooperative Association, the mana- 
ger in our area reported a 100% increase in membership and triple 
gross sales in CCA stores, lie attributed a great deal of this 
increase to 'Farm Reporter's' ability to reach people." Station 
aims at both ranchers and farmers in its area, recently added 
a quarter-hour dnily jarm television show an its tv KLZ-TV. 



Purina chows: Purina has long been n leader in farm radio spon* 
sorship. On WSOX, Knoxville, jor example, I'urina sponsors the 
early-morning (5:45 n.m.) "Farm Folks" show featuring farm 
director Cliff Allen. Survey of Purina dealers have shown that 
despite enrly hour, listening is high among farmers and results 
good. Majority of purchasers usually state that they have heard 
the farm show, and nsk for some specific items it recommends. 

KWTV, Oklahoma City; Smiley Burnette, famous star of western 
films, guested recently on farm-appeal "Barn Dance" on WNAX. 
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One of o senna WfAA'j established leadership in the Southwest 



EX-OKIE HOLDS REIN ON 
BIG TEXAS' BIGGEST INDUSTRY 

WFAA'S Murray Cox makes hay with 
Texas 5 farm-ranch market I 

Broadcaster, editor, traveler, promoter Murray Gov lias 
Texas* big, fertile farm-ranch market under thumb. To farm- 
ers, Murray is one of them: son of an Oklahoma cotton 
farmer and former countv agent, Murray's feet fit a furrow. 
Backed bv the singularly broad (even for Texas) coverage 
of radio station WFAA, Murray's first-hand knowledge of 
farm problems and first-name acquaintance with farm-folks 
jnade his broadcasts unusually successful at selling the 35% 
of Texans who get their living from the land. 




Murray goes among Vm for fresh program material, Hf 
Carries a tape recorder for interviews, often makes re 
mote broadcasts from the field, 




Wife Polly, farm agent's daughter and home economist, 
rounds out Murray's breakfast time program. Her home- 
making hints make Murray's visits on the air farm fam- 
ily-affair*. (Ask Petry & Co, for their revealing presenta- 
tion on If FAA's coverage oj Texas' rural and farm areas 
and Murray Cox's success selling them ) 




On the road as often as on the air, Cox covers about 1000 miles a week. 
Here he inspects irrigated cotton near Lubbock. A tireless worker for 
soil conservation ami pasture improvement, Murray is recognized "one 
of the best friends of farmers in Texas, " 




This salesman is a tanner's daughter, New addition to Murray's WFAA 
farm department Jean Tvra, the '"Oal from the Country," mixes farm 
family and community activities with music. 
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GEORGE K. UUEY, Commercial Manager 



AlEX KEESE, Station Manager 

EDWARD PETRY AND COMPANY, NATI0NAI REPRESENTATIVE 
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FARM MARKET 

'Continued from [xige 53 I 

Dii farm problems of all sorts. Each 
Mate in tire nation has an experimental 
station. Altogether, there are some 
725 agricultural laboratories and sta- 
tions to guide the farmer. 

The farmer todav is quick to learn. 
Onlv two years after the introduction 
of antibiotic supplements in bog feeds 
in Iowa, for instance, some 54 r ^ of 
farmers were using them. In North 
Carolina 501 of t lie* cotton growers 
reported using new organic dusts to 



combat boll weevils within four \ears 
of their introduction. Farmers can 
now afford more power aids; 13 years 
ago there was an average of one trac- 
tor for every four farms but today 
the average is just under one tractor 
for each and every U.S. farm. 

"We believe there is an excellent 
future in advertising to the U.S. farm 
market," Arthur L. Decker, v.p. of 
Chicago's Buchen agency and the ac- 
count chief of the Oliver line of farm 
implements, told SPO.XSOH. 

''The trend to mechanized 'power' 



farm 



mi 



will continue." he added. 





over 480 million acres 

Chuck Muller is KOA's Form Service Director, 
As such, he's responsible for the 
oggressive ond comprehensive service thot KOA 
offers to ogriculture. He's well qualified. 
Chuck is o farm owner ond has worked the lond all 
his life. He hos o degree in Agriculture. 

A veteron broodcoster, he has won both 
o Form Program Contest ond Farm Soles 
Promotion Contest in Billboard Magazine's 
competition. 



KOA is the only station serving the farms and 
ranches of the Western Market... it serves with 18 hours 
a week of agricultural programs. As such, it serves 
a farm population of 804,400 with a farm income of 
over $2 billion. The Western Market income per farm 
household is $9,922... 61% higher than the 
national average. 



Chuck Muller and KOA 
are a winning twosome. They 
serve and se/// Call on them 
to sell for you! Gel on the 
single-station network! 



Call Petry or 




DENVER 

Cover j The West Sf&jf/ 



WRITE FOR THE OCTOBER "WESTERN MARKET" FACTS! 

'lond area in KOA i Western Market of 302 counties in 12 states. 



"That's why Oliver spends a sizable 
budget in farm radio and farm printed 
media despite the fact that farm in- 
come has recently suffered reverses." 

One of the most important trends 
which affect the advertiser's approach 
to the farm market is the fact that 
farms continue to be fewer in num- 
ber, larger in size, better equipped. 

At the moment there are some 5,- 
766,000 farmers in the U.S. But about 
100,000 of them — according to the 
USDA leave the farming industry 
every year, sometimes to seek city 
jobs that will pay the same for less 
effort. 

What happens to the farmlands thus 
"vacated?" For the most part, thev 
pass on to other farmers — usually 
those in a stronger economic position. 
Thus, the farms get larger; in 1910 
the average farm consisted of about 
174 acre* but by last year the average 
stood at 215 acres — with an increase 
of onl\ l f r or so in the total land 
under cultivation or used for farm 
purposes. 

The big trend in farm incomes 
therefore, is toward concentration and 
away from a ''diffused ' income pic- 
ture. As this trend continues, market- 
ing men feel, the farmer will more and 
more represent a bigger businessman 
with whom to deal — a businessman 
with more purchasing power, bigger 
demands and greater importance. 

And, as farm labor becomes increas- 
ingly scarce and increasingly expen- 
sive, the farmer is looking more and 
more to products which increase his 
own efficiency and which help him to 
li\e better. 

Summed up in advertising terms, the 
1954-"55 farm market outlook is this: 

1. Although farm income has out- 
wardly tightened, the farm market is 
a first class market for all tvpes of 
goods and services. 

2. To "get across" to the farmer 
todav, the advertising message must 
be in step with the great trends in 
farming: that is. it must present the 
product so that the farmer will know 
how it will benefit him. 

3. The emergence of farmers as ma- 
jor businessmen keved to scientific 
progress means that the media which 
provide him with information news, 
weather, farm advice — for his husi- 
ne-s and entertainment for his leisure 
hours will grow in advertising impor- 
tance. On a long-range basis, farm ra- 
ti io-tv will jrain value. * * * 
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EVER OFFERED 
FOR SALE BY 

WOW 



15 Golden Minutes — 6:45 - 7:00 A.M. 

WOW's FARM NEWS and INTERVIEWS draws a whopping 
7.6 Pulse rating against the 2.6 of its nearest competitor — 
every morning of the week. 



When Mai Hansen says 8 'go!" — Things happen! 

The 7th annual Farm Study Tour sponsored by WOW is just 
completed. When Mai said "go" — 260 Farm families traveled 
6000 miles ... and spent $100,000 on his Farm Study Tour 
thru the West! 



Farmers listen to the men they respect and know 

Mai Hansen is a member of the Advisory Committee to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. That makes him a top 
authority. But best of all . . . he's a leading figure in local farm 
circles. And with his assistant, Arnold Peterson, he travels 
40,000 miles a year visiting and talking with mid-west farmers. 



Mai Hansen sells Farmers 




Arnold Peterson 
Corn Picking 



at 1954 
Contest 



If farmers buy your product, here's the man to sell it. Ratings don't begin to measure 
the effectiveness of Mai Hansen's personal recommendation. Figure cost-per-thousand. 
Figure penetration. Figure anything you like — here's the one Farm Program that 
gets the selling job done . . . in this region. 



For availabilities: Phone your nearest 
JOUIS BLAIR office: Or call Bill Wiseman. 
WEBSTER MOO. Omaha, Nebraska 




NBC Affiliate 

590 KC — 5000 Watts 



A MEREDITH STATION • Affiliated with "Better 
Homes and Gardens" & "Successful Farming" Magazines 



OMAHA 
NEBRASKA 
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FACTS 

WTHI-TV Channel 10 
is the ONLY station 
with complete coverage 
of the Greater 

Wabash Valley 

» 227,000 Homes 
(147,000 TV homes) 

4 $714,500,000 Retail 
▼ Sales in year 

♦ One of the Mid-west's 
most prosperous indus- 
trial and agricultural 
markets 

| Blanketed ONLY by 
WTHI-TV's 316,000 
watt signal 




118,000 

U NDUP LICAT ED 
TV HOMES! 




WTHI-TV 



CHANNEL 10 

TERRE HAUTE,IND. 



FARM AIR TRENDS 

[('.antinun} jrom page '15) 

1951. to hold their lead over city 
dwellers in radio ownership-per home. 
'I lie hist i\'irlw*u Co\crage Service set 
fount of radios, made in the spring of 

1952, showed that radio saturation in 
most farm states and farm counties 
was noticeably higher than urban 
areas. The farm state of Iowa, in fact, 
had the highest radio set saturation 
figure (99.y f , ) of the entire U.S. 

Television is a different matter. 

TV is gaining in popularity with ad- 
\ertisers as a vehicle for reaching 
farmers, and some advertisers have 
used it as far back as 19 49 to air fann- 
sianted video commercials. 

John II. Dow. a v. p. of the Omaha 
office of Bozell & Jacobs ad agenc\. 
gave the following opinion of farm tv 
recently to SPONSOR: 

"Since the fall of 1949 we've experi- 
mented with various limes of day and 
program formats in an effort to find 
out bow to reach the farmers via tv. 
We've gone through four phases: (1) 
a noon market report with pictures, 

(2) a farm interview program at the 
noon hour, later moved to evening, 

(3) a panel quiz show, and (4) a 
noon show with stock market reports, 
weather and so forth." 

As far as evening tv farm program- 
ing of the informative kind, Dow, who 
is the Staley Milling Co. account chief, 
had this to say: 

"At night, the farmer — like the city 
person — wants to be entertained. Af- 
ter chores are done — and they're done 
pretty early now with our electrified 
farm — he wants to relax. We haven't 
been successful usins; tv for informa- 
lion and education at night." 

Tv ownership among farm house- 
holds, according to NBC's Research 
Department, currently stands at 35T, 
a little better than one-third of all 
farm households. In other words, ra- 
dio at its best can reach virtually 
every farm home in the nation while 
tv at its best reaches only about one 
out of three farm homes. 

Naturally, these statistics are of the 
broadest nature. Advertisers who are 
considering am kind of double-bar- 
relled use of farm tv in addition to 
farm radio will have to examine each 
market closely. In some Midwestern 
stale- t\ saturation is fairh heavy. 

NBC updated the Nielsen Coverage 
Sen ice count of t\ sets made last fall 



for CBS TV — for spring 1954. Here 
are some of the farm figures which 
emerged. In Indiana, where there are 
67 farm counties, 54 counties — or a. 
little better than 80'1 — have tv satura- 
tion of over 40T. In Ohio, where 
there are 53 farm counties, a total of 
44 counties — or 82'/ have over-40 r < 
tv set saturation. In Michigan, where 
there are 60 farm counties, a total of 
26 counties — or about 43 r < — have ty 
saturation of over 40 r '< . 

But in most farm states, the figure 
drops lower. Tv is spread much more 
thinly in such states as .North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Louisiana. Texas and 
Mississippi. 

Altogether, about two out of three 
farm counties in the nation have tv 
set saturation of less than 40 r 'i . 

The point: Advertisers are fairly 
safe in assuming that farm radio own- 
ership will be 95'7 or better in almost 
every major farm area. But tv owner- 
ship must be checked carefully, since 
some areas match the national level in 
saturation but others are far behind. 

Farm ratlin trontlx: \ n Us annual 
survey of nearly 300 farm-area radio- 
tv stations, SPONSOR asked farm broad- 
casters and farm directors to single 
out what they felt to be the most im- 
portant trends at work in farm radid. 

Here is a round-up of their com- 
ments : 

WRFD, IForlhinglon, Ohio: Man- 
ager Joe Bradshaw told SPONSOR'S 

"Now in its eighth year of broad- 
casting to a 72-county primary audi- 
ence, WRFD has followed the prefer- 
ences of its listeners closely, provid- 
ing complete market reports, weather 
conditions, general farm information 
features, news broadcasts and special- 
event coverage. 

"Consistently the most popular ra- 
dio farm service feature, 'market re- 
ports' offers sponsors an effective sales 
tool for selling seeds, feeds, fertilizers, 
implements and other farm products., 
WRFD schedules seven market pro- 
grams daily, beginning at 7:10 a.nv, 
and ending at 5:15 p.m.. reported by 
associate farm director Clyde Keath- 
Iey. 

"One of the more recent trends 
in farm radio broadcasting is an ex- 
pansion of client serv icing. This may 
include am thing from the farm serv- 
ice man speaking at company func- 
tions to on-the-farm interviews with 
customer*. Now. more than ever be- 



316,000 Watts 

Represented nationally 
by: 

The. Boiling Co. 
* Send for Proof 
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LISTENER LOYALTY 
PREDICATES 
ADVERTISING RESULTS 

SEE YOUR JOHN BLAIR MAN 



WIS has long been noted for its station 
personality — and for the personalities 
on the station. One of those who is 
helping to build that reputation is . 

HARRY CAMPBELL 

The friendly voice of Harry Campbell is the first one WLS 
listeners hear each morning. With a cheery greeting of "Hi 
Neighbors" he starts the WLS broadcasting day and its first 
farm program at 5:00 A.M. He follows this with "Farm Bulletin 
Board" at 6:00 A.M., bringing the listeners the livestock esti- 
mates, weather reports, and farm news and events. 

As a young country singer, fiddler, and guitar-harmonica 
player, Campbell was first heard over WLS in 1929 on many 
programs, including the National Barn Dance. 

He left WLS to enter college in his native Indiana, and before 
returning to WLS in 1953, he had been a farm program director 
on stations in three Midwest states, spent some years running 
his home farm, and served as Information Specialist for the 
Indiana AAA Committee and the United States Department of 
Agriculture War Board. 

As an agricultural broadcaster, Campbell has been honored 
with a ten-year award for outstanding contribution to agricul- 
ture by radio by the National Farm Radio Directors Associa- 
tion. Recently, his voice was selected to transcribe 
sales messages on more than forty stations by a nationally- 
known farm advertiser. 

Harry Campbell is an agricultural expert who knows farm- 
ing. That's why he enjoys the confidence and respect of the 
WLS farm audience. And that's why his sincere, friendly voice 
SELLS that audience for WLS advertisers. 
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to reach 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S 
FABULOUS 
FARM MARKET 

you must include 

tc*9 

Mountains black out nearly all , 

non-vallty Radio &TV al 

THIS LUSH MARKET CAN BE I 

REACHED ONLY fROM WITHIN! | 

KXO enjayi over 50% shore-of 
audience, day and night averagef 

HERE'S WHY: || 
KXO FARM PROGRAMS 

• SOUTHWEST REVIEW. 5:30-6:00 1 
AM Mon thru Fri. Music. Sparts. 
Farm News. Market. Weother. 
(Participations ovoilable.) 

« VOICE OF CALIFORNIA AGRI. J 
CULTURE. 6:30-6:45 AM Mon thru 
Fri. Aword winning pragrom orig- 
inating in Ookland. Of interest 
ta all Imperiol Valley Farmers. 
(Porticipotions availoble.) I 

• GROWER'S JOURNAL. 12:30-1:00 1 
PM Mon thru Fri. 12:20-12:30 PM 

Sot. Form News. Interviews Mor- 
kets. Oldest, mast populor doily 
form progrom. (Availobilities 
rore.) 

• TEMPERATURE, MARKET, ond 
WEATHER. 7:00 PM Mon thru Fri. 

• FARM NEWS. 12:00-12:15 PM Sun. 
Weekly summory of important 
farm news. (Availoble first time 
in seven years.) 

• FROST WARNING. 8:00 PM, 9:00 1 
PM, 10:00 PM. Nightly. Novem- 
ber thru Februory. 




* Sa/ei management 1954 f Hooper, Word, Con/an 
REPRESENTATIVE: PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 



fon-. a radio personality must be well- 
a< <|uaiiile(.l with both [lie product hi* is 
selling and the organization for which 
he must do the selling job.' 

H'CCO , Minneapolis: "There has 
been a definite demand for more farm 
programs as the years progress," Jim 
Hill, associate farm director, said. "On 
March first this year, another farm di- 
rector was added to the Farm Depart- 
ment to handle additional accounts. 
We have broadened our shows to in- 
clude old familiar music and one of 
our farm shows includes world news. 

"We are changing the 4:50 p.m. 
Market Summary to 5:25 p.m. effec- 
tive in October to reach more farmers 
later hi the afternoon when they are 
around the farmyard doing chores. 
We have started an evening record 
show which includes familiar music, 
poetry, philosophy and sidelights on 
agriculture. Response has been good." 

KFBIi, Great Falls, Mont.: Loinmer* 
eial Manager W. C. Blanchette summed 
up farm radio trends on KFI1B in 
these words: 

'"If a 'trend' in expanded farm pro- 
graming is indicated for this station 
over the past few years, that trend has 
been upon increased emphasis of pro- 
motion and sale of our farm program- 
ing periods. 

"Such promotion has taken the form 
of illustrated brochures showing spe- 
cific farm audience availabilities, staff 
personalities, coverage, farm market 
economic data and farm programing 
facilities and services." 

WO WO, Fort Wayne, Ind.: "We 
have definitely expanded both our 
morning and noontime programing 
and are about to make another expan- 
sion in the noontime schedule. ' re- 
ports Hilda Woehnneyer. promotion 
manager. "Our principal objective is 
to create a better understanding be- 
tween the farmer and the city non- 
farmer. 

"Our project of 'Health from the 
Soil I p ! is a positive approach to 
health and significant of what we are 
trying to instill — that agriculture, af- 
ter all. is our source of life and health. 

"Our outlook for farm programing 
is c\en better because of two things: 

"1. There i^ an increased amount 
of farmland coming into the owner- 
ship of the people who make a major 
part nf their livelihood in town. 

"2. \\ e are more and more includ- 
ing in our programing a number of 
senieev to the new farm rural popu- 



lation town gardening, horticulture, 
floraculture, wildlife, insect and pest 
control, power machinery, cement mix- 
ing, building material-: and everything 
for the 'do-it-yourself home buildej 
and repairman."' 

KWKII, Shreieport, La.-; Radio 
Farm Director Jack Timmons told 
sponsor: 

"Although KWKII has programed 
for a rural as well as urban audience 
for many years, there has been a 
notable trend toward more complete 
farm service type programing in re- 
cent years. The only trend in the time 
of day for farm service broadcasts has 
been the addition of noon time in re- 
cent years." 

WHO, Des Moines: This Corn Belt 
station airs a series of daily farm 
shows which start as early as 6:15 
a.m. and run up through the noon 
hour. WHO-TV airs a daily half-hour 
farm show. Lately, according to 
WHO's Herb Plainbeck. the station has 
been placing a lot of stress in its farm- 
slanted programing on "the interde- 
pendence of farm and urban folk." 

"Advertisers should remember they 
are speaking to urban people too, and 
many of these urban people own 
farms." Plambeck added. "Copy 
should be slanted to include these peo- 
ple — at least not exclude them.'' 

WXAX, Yankton, S. D.: Stated Chet 
Randolph, farm service director: 

"'\ears of experience have proven 
our programing accurate in time and 
content, and so there has been no ma- 
jor change in programing and in spon- 
sorship in the last few years. This 
past year we have added as sponsors 
Purina. Gurney 's. and Northrup King 
on Saturday, and an entire new series 
at 1:00 to 1:10 p.m. 

"Ba?ed on our increased program- 
ing this past year, we fore-ee nothing 
but good years ahead in the farm de- 
partment here. We are in an area 
where the \erv life-blood is agricul- 
ture. Farmers depend on and must 
have radio for their daily work." 

CF/'L, London, Canada: Farm Di- 
rector Hoy Jewell told SPONSOR: 

"Present farm shows are not too 
long established. Badio Farm Page 
started in 1947. The Sunday radio 
show Parted in 1950 ami the televi- 
sion show started in 1953 when the 
television station was established. 

"An early -morning farm show with 
news and markets, considered effec- 
tive, cannot be done here however be- 
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Remark* and Merchandise In/ ormation ■ 
This Is * 13 tin e mansion on 
original order ntendln<i Jro»n _ 



GREATEST INVENTION SINCE THE WHEEL 



This is the form that starts wheels rolling 

in Big Aggie Land. In this case the "wheels" 

are attached to corn cribs. But it could be 

for practically anything that rolls, flies, walks, stands 

moves, eats or is eaten, or helps farmers or 

townsfolk. 

WNAX-570 has been putting its voice to the 

wheel for 32 years in Big Aggie Land — - 

Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Iowa. 

Wheels within wheels start turning 

with a WNAX Start Order. Distributors perk up 

their salesmen. Retailers get calls; displays 

get displayed. Consumers consume. 

To be a big wheel in this market, see the 
Katz Agency. 
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I SWING THE 
FARM VOTE 

IN THE GREATER SIOUX EMPIRE* 

Yes, humming sales demon- 
strate daily that KELO-TV 
cues the farm block's tastes 
in everything from toothpaste 
to tractors. And now KELO- 
TV is hoggishly reaching out 
to bring you even more cash 
customers with our new power 




KELO's presen t I y operating 
sports "off the air" pickup turns 
to intcr-connccting cable as of 
Nov. ISth. 




and fccuUo. 



Channel 11 -Sioux Falls, S.D. 

JOE FLOYD, President 

NBC (TV) PRIMARY 
ABC • CBS • DUMONT 

MIC (Radio) Affiliate 



cause of government restrictions of our farm folks with tv sets watch them 
signal pattern in dark hours. Such a during the noon hour and in the eve- 
-how might be considered here for ning. Many of the women watch day- 
summer months when a broader day- time shows. And. farm \oungsters — ■■ 
time signal would reach the rural like city \oungsters. watch their favor- 
homes at 6:00 or 6:30 a.m. ite late-afternoon programs. 

"I helieve that farm television will 
Farm tv trends: sponsor queried ,,l ay a l/.gger role than farm radio ever 
hoth farm video outlets and radio sta- nas . The hig problem that I see for 
lions in areas where tv stations were „ 10 m of us in selling farm television 
leaching farmers on the subject of tv right now is to sell the national adver- 
trend-. Here are some of the opinions t I>er. A few who have gotten their feet 
of farm broadcasters: NU -t have been sold.'" 

KCMO-Tr, Kansas City: "This is KDKA, Pittsburgh': "We are not in 
strictly my personal opinion," Farm television programing at the present 
Director Jack Jackson stated, "hut time, so all of my answers are based 
television has made radio more at- upon 12 years of radio experience," 
tractive to farm advertisers. It seems Homer Martz. agricultural director, 
to me thai the common opinion is that told SPONSOR. "Don't minimize early- 
a vast majority of the city audience morning listening time on radio. It 
has turned to tv while farmers are has become more important as televi- 
sticking with radio, and that radio. *ion makes inroads later in the day. 
therefore, is the way to reach farmers. "Television has probably increased 

"Actually, both farmers and city lhe opportunities for farm radio prior 
people have turned to tv. Both still t0 7:00 a - ra - II ha ^ undoubtedly, cut 
listen to radio. And, in mv opinion. 5,Uo farm radio 35 vvc11 35 3,1 other 
the industry is greatly underestimat- l >P es of programing at many times 
ing tv's ability to reach the farm mar- throughout the daily schedule. While 
ket. That opinion is based upon com- farmers will eventually come to view- 
ments heard from farmers who watch in g more teles i-ion. in our area most 
our two farm tv shows daily, many of of lhLs » noW done in lhe evenin S- 
whom live 100 or 125 miles awav. 

IF KAY -TV, Green Bay, Wis.': Re- 
ported the Farm Service Department 
of this station and Haydn Evans, man- 
ager of the outlet: 

"Roughly 60% of the farm homes 
in this area have tv sets. However, 
farm tv will not play as great a part 
in the total tv schedule as farm radio 
does in the total radio program sched- 
ule. But farm tv results are greater. 
In the field, our tv viewers make them- 
selves known to us more so than our 
radio listeners. We know early-morn- 
ing farm radio selling is effective, and 
we've found too that farm tv selling in 
the evening is also very effective. 

"Our tv farm shows, especially the 
evening programs, are aimed at a lit- 
tle more general audience than the av- 
erage farm radio program. ' 

KAT\ . Little Rock. Ark.: Reported 
John Holmes, farm service director: 

"KATV has a full-time Farm De- 
partment three month* old. We found 
through personal contact with farm 
families in our area that they pre* 
for red an agricultural program at . 
12:30 p.m. So we started our farm i 
program in July in this slot. 

*'()f course, early-morning farm ra- i 
dio hasn't been affected by tv. But | 
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| EUGENE, OREGON | 

CBS 

For a Rich and Crowing 
Central Willamette Valley 

EARL BRITTON 

IN HIS 13TH YEAR OF 
RADIO FARM BROADCASTING 
REACHES THIS VITAL 
MARKET WITH 

"FARM SPOTLIGHT" 

FOR RESULTS LET EARL 
AND THE SPOTLIGHT WORK 
FOR YOU 



NOW 

5000 WATTS 

1280 KC 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 

BY 

WEED & CO. 
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LOS ANGELES 
eeps armers I n formed 

In The Nations Number One Agricultural Area 
There is only ONE radio station that 
HAS DONE— IS DOING— and WILL CONTINUE TO 
INFORM— SERVE— and SELL 
The Farmers, Ranchers, and Growers of the West 

KFI 

THE PACIFIC COAST'S ONLY 
CLEAR CHANNEL STATION 

If your product, and your message is for this large buying market .... 

Have it delivered and SOLD by the ONLY voice all these people 
LISTEN TO, BELIEVE IN and TRUST 
The only voice that ALL of them can HEAR 



KFI 



CLEAR CHANNEL JL \ WATTS 

NBC FOR LOS ANGELES 
Earle C. Anthony, Inc. 
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America's Clover Patch 



Framed here, in the symbolic clover- 
leaf of prosperity, is a low-flying 
view of l he Detroit Steel Corpora- 
tion's plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
in the heart of the rich Ohio 
River Valley also the heart of 
WSAZ-TV's rich lib-county 
area. Detroit Steel employs 
some 4,000 people here, and 
has spent over $63,000,000 
an expansion in the past 
jour years on this largest 
existing plant in the Ports- 
mouth area. 



It's less pastoral than the description would indicate — but 
infinitely more lush than the greenest meadow that ever 
made happy a herd of Guernseys. This industrial heart of 
America served by WSAZ-TV is a richer type of clover 
patch — an area of 1 16 counties bulging with industries, 
ever-growing payrolls, and the kind of sales opportunity 
that soon makes a sales manager run short of vertical room 
on his wall chart. 

l'lementary as it is, we must remind you how people with 
money are always anxious to spend it. What they need 
most is help in deciding what to spend it on . . help in the 
lorm ol persuasive messages, ably delivered by a medium 
in which they have neighborly faith. 

1 lore, in the WSA/.-TV area, that's a set-up. For YVSAZ- 
1 Y is the only medium — counting all media — fully and 
deeply covering these I 16 counties where over 400,000 
of the biggest-earning (and TV-owning) families live. 
'I his is a clover patch of remarkable stability . . a region 
where big industries are commonplace, and small indus- 
tries are everywhere . . and better than two-and-a-halj- 
billion dollars were spent last year on consumer goods not 
inucft different from what yon sell. 



Opportunity here grows tall and profit-green. Whether, 
saleswise. you want to graze or gulp greedily. WSAZ-TV 
can be counted on to mow over this whole, incredible pas- 
tureland of sales potential for you. But to appreciate the 
magnitude of WSAZ-TV's whole five-state range, you 
need the facts. They're awaiting your inquiry at the Katz 
aaenev. 



WSAZ 




TELEVISION 
Huntington -Charleston, West Virginia 

Channel 3 - 100.000 watts EHP 

\11C II I.S7C A KT WOHK-ntfiliatrd AHC and Pu Mont 
\l#n a&iliat* d with lindio Stations W'SAZ, Hunt nptnn; 

Kairmicr II. HtrffrrH, Virr I'rcttidrnt S: Grnrral Manager. \\'SA%, Inc. 

RcpreHcntrd natxonaUy by The Katz Agrney 



WGKV, Charlcfton 
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WSAZ-TV, Huntington, W. Va.: Re- 
ported C. T. Garten, assistant general 
manager : 

"Our farm programing consists of 
five minutes (7:25-7:30 a.m.) Mon- 
day through Friday; farm news and 
market reports in a news program 
from 1:00-1:15 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, and a half-hour program, 
Down on the Farm, 1:00-1:30 p.m. 
Saturdays. 

"Farm programing is increasing 
over WSAZ-TV, and we are broaden- 
ing the types of shows. At the present 
time we do not have any regular spon- 
sors in our farm programing. How- 
ever, we have evidence that there is 
interest there both at the consumer 
and farm level." 

KFEQ-TV, St. Joseph, Mo.: "In our 
opinion, television has not as yet af- 
fected farm radio to any extent," Farm 
Service Director Harold Schmitz stat- 
ed. "Farm radio will always have a 
definite place, 

"But we honestly believe that farm 
television programs will increase in 
importance to the point where they 
will be as important to tv operation as 
farm radio programs have been to ra- 
dio station, operation. * * * 



YOUR BRAND ON FARM AIR? 

(Continued from page 43 ) 

some 32% of area candy sales are 
made in the city but 68% are made in 
the small communities and farmlands 
around the city. In Van Wert, Ohio, 
some 15% of sales only were made in 
the city area, and 85% were made out- 
side. 

• A couple of seasons ago research- 
ers of Capper Publications surveyed 
farm households, asking "What is the 
next major purchase you will make 
costing $64 or more?" High on the 
list of items mentioned in answer to 
this $64 question were, not tractors 
and combines, but items like food 
freezers, kitchen ranges, washing ma- 
chines, living room furniture, tv sets, 
new cars and air conditioners. 

The lists go on and on. Other sur- 
veys show that more than eight out of 
10 farm households buy and use furni- 
ture polish, ice cream, canned soups, 
packaged rice, fresh citrus fruits, and 
catsup; that nearly 90% of farm 
households are electrified today, as 
against a figure of only 11% in 1935; 

[Please turn to page 68) 





VIERS 



USE THE 



FARM DIRECTOR 



KOMA-KWTV's WAYNE LUES 



WHO HAS WHAT IT TAKES: 

(0MA-KWTV 




COVERAGE 



KOMA, Oklahoma's 
"saturation" station, serves 1,321,800 
people in its .5 mv. area. KWTV, with 
316,000 watts and world's tallest TV 
tower, reaches more homes than any 
other Oklahoma television station. 




EXPERIENCE 

- J Farm Director Liles 
for 8 years was a County Farm Agent, 
served as state president af Oklahoma 
County Farm Agents Association. 



Wayne Liles is a 



1937 graduate of Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 




I Liles is not a "drug- 



store farmer." When he's not on the 
air, he's dawn on his farm living up to 
his reputation of "Oklahoma's No. 1 
Farm Director." 




KOmPKUJTV 




50,000 WATTS CHANNEL 9 
OKLAHOMA CITY 



0 




executive Yice-Kresidert 
FRED L. VANCE, Sales Manager KWTV 
GENE RIESEN, Sales Manager KOMA 
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KM»Q 

The Heart of Washington State 

SERVING THE WORLD FAMOUS 

Columbia Bash— 

AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING 
FARM AREA 

Eventually 1.000,000 Acres 
PARTICIPATIONS AVAILABLE IN 

KPQ FARM SHOWS 



6:45 AM & 12.30 PM DAILY 
Tom Templeton, Farm Dir. 

5000 WATTS 
560 K. C. 
WENATCH&E 
WASHINGTON 



Reg. Rep. -MOORE & LUND, Seattle, Wash. 
Nat'l. Rep.-FORJOE & COMPANY, Inc. 




2,181,504 

com 



and . . . 



LOTS OF PEOPLE, TOO! 

Cows that help produce an in- 
come of over $3.4 billion, and 
people who spend over $2.7 
billion of it at the retail level— 
That's the profit picture of 
WKOW's 53 county market. 
For more facts on this low cost 
coverage see your Headley- 
Reed man. 




that in the Midwest more than nine out 
of 10 farmers own a tar and one out 
of every seven owns two or more, 
often burning up so much gasoline 
(farmers drive an average of 15,000 
miles a vear) that gas for the farm is 
often hought in hulk.. 

The point is made over and oxer 
again: farmers arc a first-class con- 
sumer market. Increasingly, thev are 
well-educated, well-fed, well-housed, 
well-entertained and well-off, despite 
recent reversals in farm income. 

Hut when it comes to consunier- 
produrt ad dollars channeled specifical- 
ly to farm radio and tv, only a relative 
few advertisers are active. 

Why? 

Sponsor posed the question to a num- 
ber of advertising executives and mar- 
keting men among large ad agencies. 
The following comment, from a v. p. of 
a large Rockefeller Center ad agency 
in New York, pretty much summed up 
the general feelings: 

"We sometimes find it very difficult 
to sell an advertiser on the advantages 
of aiming a campaign at the farm 
market specifically. 

''The biggest stumbling block is the 
fact that the farmer, with more time 
on his hands and with a better stand- 
ard of living, is pav ing more attention 
to the usual national media — radio-tv. 
magazines, newspapers and the like — 
we recommend to our clients. In other 
words, many advertisers feel that farm- 
ers are being reached, at least in pro- 
portion to their percentage of the pop- 
ulation, by ordinary means. 

The usual effect of this type of think- 
ing is to make farm-slanted radio-tv 
campaigns by consumer products few 
and far between. 

At the national level, there is some 
network activity. Curtis Publishing's 
'"Country Gentleman " uses NBC Ra- 
dio'?- Fibber McCee to reach farmers. 
General Foods has used Renjro Valley 
Folks on CHS Radio. Alcoa, Ford and 
Reynolds Metals aim part of their net- 
work tv commercials at farmers. Allis- 
Chahners uses Xational Farm & Home 
Hour and R. J. Revnolds uses Grand 
Oh Opry on \RC Radio. Hut this is a 
small fraction of total network radio- 
tv advertising. 

\t tlic spot level, the picture is some- 
what brighter but not b\ very much. 
Here i> what >ome farm broadcasters 
told sPONsok: 

II RFI). liorl/tingtmi. Ohio: 'There 
i!» a definite trend toward usimi farm 



programing to sell consumer goods. 
Our clients include Olson Rugs, Wav- 
erly Fabrics, Bliss Coffee, and Swans- 
down Flour." 

KXLY-TV, Spokane: "Farm clients 
are mainly feeds, farm implements and 
supplies, although I think there should 
be a broadening of thought. There 
seems to be an 'opinion' that farm pro- 
grams should be used to advertise 
things that relate mainly to cows and 
chickens." 

KIVKH, Shreveporti "Our billings 
on farm programs are about the same 
as last vear; they have remained sold 
out almost constantly. There ha* been 
little change in sponsorship. Thus far. 
we are not getting any more of the 
general consumer products on farm 
programs." 

KSJB, Jamestown, A. Dak.i ''.More 
and more, sponsors on our farm shows 
are including more general goods like 
tv and home appliances, as well as the 
specific farm items such as feed, fer- 
tilizer, etc." 

WCCO, Minneapolis: "So far. our 
farm program accounts have been 
strictlv farm accounts, although some 
participation spots have started that 
are of general consumer interest,.* 5 

This in-and-out pattern of consumer 
air advertising in farm radio, inci- 
dentally, was found throughout replies 
by broadcasters to SPONSOR S 1954 sur- 
vey of farm radio-tv outlets. The pat- 
tern was not related, by all indications, 
to station size nor power, and it bore 
little relationship to the value of vari- 
ous farm market areas. 

\\ hat lies behind the consumer ad 
vertiser's attitudes toward farm radio- 
tv? 

One of the basic problem? is the fact, 
that some advertisers are several jumps 
behind the times in their picture of the 
farmer and his potential as a con- 
sumer. Another difficult) i* hi the 
area of farm market research. Al- 
though government bureaus, manufac- 
turers, independent researchers, cob 
lege> and universities and ad agencies 
have piled up mountains of figures on 
U.S. farming, some of the most im> 
portant data are still missing. 

For instance, how does the consump- 
tion-per-hou>ehold in farm areas com- 
pare with urban home consumption of 
most of the evervday product? and 
-erv ice^ classified as "■consumer' prod' 
nets? rWhodv knows for sure. 

"Fve been after these figures for 
uearlv 15 years." a marketing and re- 
search v .p. of one of the '"big five 
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agencies told Sro.vsOH. '"Often, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics will provide 
figures about the 'average family con- 
sumption' of soap or cigarettes oj 
beer, but can't give us a break-out on 
farm families for comparative pur- 
poses. Or, we'll get our bauds on some 
farm-consumption figures and bave no 
general figures to compare them with. 

"We have a hunch that farm house- 
holds top the average household in the 
use of a long list of items — something 
which would more than justify the use 
of extra farm radio-tv for consumer 
products. But, for the most part, we 
can't prove it." 

Does this mean that most major ad- 
vertisers should start placing farm- 
area broadcast schedules as quickly as 
their agency timebuyers can figure 
out schedules? 



There's no clear-cut "ves'" or 



no. 



There's no yardstick to gauge the 
necessity for a farm-area air campaign 
for consumer or semi-consumer prod- 
ucts. 

As New York's Wildrick & Miller 
agency pointed out: 

"Statistics don't tell you how the 
farmer thinks . . . how he talks . . . 
how he reacts. They don't tell you how 
he makes his decisions . . . how he 
meets his day-to-day problems . . . 
what impels him to buy. You have to 
know this man to sell him." 

But some advertising signposts are 
clear: 

1. Research in general shows that 
the farmer represents a modern, up- 
beat market for consumer and farm- 
use products. 

2. Broadcast research shows that 
the farmer can be reached — and 
reached effectively — by farm radio 
tuned to his entertainment and infor- 
mation needs. 

3. For individual advertisers, re- 
search (which the advertisers will 
probably have to do for themselves) is 
likely to show that farm consumption 
of many products, on a per-capita 
basis, is higher than the urban average 
usualK justifying extra expenditures 
for farm radio-tv programs. 

4. With the farmer's income picture 
likely to brighten in the near future as 
the country's population grows larger, 
it's important for advertisers to keep 
their brand names active in the farm 
market. When the farmer starts his 
next big round of purchases, he's like- 
ly to look first to those advertisers who 
have skillfully sought his trade via 
farm-slanted media. *** 



It's an old 

Southern Custom 

to listen to 




WMC 



For 31 years, WMC has offered an unmatched 
combination . . . the best of NBC programs, plus 
such outstanding local personalities as, 



«1P 





GENE STEELE, King of the Hillbillies. . . 
outstanding early morning favorite for the past 
15 years . . . more than 3,300 programs 
for the same sponsor. 

WALTER DURHAM, WMC's Farm Director. 
Farm Editor of The Commercial Appeal 
. . . Director of nationally-famous Plant-to- 
Prosper Program. Holder of the Reuben 
Brigham award. His morning and noon 
programs are farm favorites. 

SLIM RHODES, and his Mountaineers . . . 
8 consecutive years for the same sponsor. 
This six-piece hillbilly band is a WMC 
noontime favorite. 

CHARLEY DIAL, rates high with early risers 
and the Mid-South rural audience . . . 
unique western and pop music by this former 
star of famed Kansas City Brush Creek 
Follies. 

OLIVIA BROWNE, conducts the Mid-South's 
top women's show in the early afternoon 
(Pulse, June, 1954). Features interviews with 
national personalities. 



The only station in the Mid-South with both 
AP and UP news services. 

The only station in the Mid-South with two 
experienced, full-time news writers. 





WMC 



WMCF 
WMCT 



MEMPHIS 

NBC — 5,000 WATTS— 790 K. C. 



300 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 

Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 

National representatives, The Branham Company 
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RADIO-TV FARM DIRECTORS 

(Continued from page 50) 

7, He must be able to sell the spon- 
sor's product. 

Sonic of the harden of any salesman 

such a* winning the biner's conn- 
dance — is already solved for most 
radio-tv farm directors, liut farm di- 
rectors have learned how to sell prod- 
ucts, as well as advise their listeners 
and viewers. 

How well they can sell i* shown in a 
dozen typical success stories on page 
54. Also, many of the practical tips 



there air salesmen have learned in 
years of farm broadcasting are sum- 
marized in the box on page 50 of this 
report. 

Through their national organization, 
the nation's farm directors recently 
stated the following as a general guide 
to advertising men anxious to sell to 
the farm market : 

"Fexibility is the key to farm radio- 
tv. You can buy one or more radio-tv 
farm directors to holster a single sales- 
man or territory, or you can buy your 
choice of the 300 or more farm direc- 
tors across the nation for coverage. 



"Farm radio and tv can be pur* 
chased on a spot or program basis — - 
five, 10, 15 or 30-minute segments. 
Frequency of messages i> also flexible. 
Where actual farm programs are not 
available on the station, good adjacen- 
cies can usually he purchased. 

"At most radio stations, the radio- 
tv farm director is known personally to 
more members of the listening audi* 
ence than any other man on the sta- 
tion staff. He is not just a voice that 
comes to them out of the ether, but 
rather is the pleasant fellow who may 
have visited their farm to make an on- 
the-spot recording, or perhaps they met 
him when he spoke at the annual 4-H 
Club Banquet or the County Fair. 

"Frequently, the KFI) knows the en- 
tire farm family. Small wonder there 
are usually friends from the farming 
country waiting to shake hands at the 
close of the days farm program. 

"He's a welcome salesman to the 
farmer he sells." 

8. He should act as a "voice of agru 
culture," be able to talk to urbanites 
as well as rural air audience. 

A noticeable trend in farm-market 
broadcasting in recent seasons has 
been the "broadening"' of farm pro- 
graming to include city dwellers as 
well as ruralites in the listening or 
viewing audience. 

Part of this is caused by the fact 
that manv city dwellers own farms, or 
have moved out to farms (or homes in 
farm areas ^ from which they commute 
to city jobs. But another, and more 
major, reason i? a growing attempt on 
the part of sei iou*-minded farm broad- 
casters to interpret the farmer and the 
farm market to the city consumer. 

As Sam B. Schneider, now known 
as the Farm S. Home Director of Tul- 
sa's KVOO, told SPONSOR: 

"The farm radio and tv editor who 
really wairts to serve the farmer is 
going to have to let up ju*t a bit on 
production information and begin to 
bear down more on consumer educa- 
tion — particularly to the gal in town. 

"In other word?, we are rocking 
along in a surplus farm production 
era. and \et our consumers are still 
in the dark. In the pa*t. the farm edi- 
tor has left [hi* to the home econom- 
ists with the gas companies and such. 
But. to my notion, it now becomes an 
obligation of the farm editor. 

"For that reason, we have made two 
mines that i think will prov e very sig- 
nificant. 

SPONSOR 
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"First, in our farm radio depart- 
ment, we have made a deal with a col- 
lege to hire a consumer education spe- 
cialist who will work with the farm 
department part time, aiming broad- 
casts at the city consumer as well. 

"Second, when we set up our tele- 
vision programing, we set it up as a 
Farm & Home Department — and we 
don't mean farm and farm home. We 
now feel that when food is talked 
about, whether it be production or 
consumption, it should be tied together 
in the one department. 

"With that in mind, I will be su- 
pervising the home economics on ra- 
dio, and then will have about an hour 
a day on television for home infor- 
mation which will be everything from 
a cooking school to style shows. 

"Our objective will be to serve agri- 
culture by aiding in food, clothing and 
shelter production, and in addition to j 
get into marketing and preparation 
for the consumer, whether she be in 
town or country." 

In other parts of the nation in re- 
cent weeks, similar attempts to bridge 
the gap between town and country au- 
diences have been made by farm 
broadcasters. Here arc some exam- 
ples: 

• Early last month, Norman Kraeft, 
farm service director of WGN, Chi- 
cago, inaugurated what the well-known 
Windy City outlet calls "a new ap- 
proach to the problem of creating bet- 
ter public relations for American agri- 
culture." The gimmick: a gigantic 
agricultural parade, staged in Chica- 
go's famed Loop, in connection with 
the opening day of the International 
Dairy Show. 

With WGN Radio and WGN-TV 
covering the event, and with several 
hundred thousand Chicagoans looking 
on, the parade was, by all indications 
M great success. 

Floats featured such dairy and oth- 
er agricultural industries and organi- 
zations as: the six major dairy breed 
associations, the Oliver Corporation 
(makers of farm machinery and major 
farm radio-tv users), the American 
Dairy Association, the U. of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, Union Stock- 
yards, the state of Wisconsin and the 
Illinois Future Farmers of America. 
Guests ranged from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson to shapely 
Miriam Stephenson, "Miss Universe." 1 

Said Norm Kraeft: "The parade 
gave city people, particularly city chil- , 
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dreu, a novel opportunity to see and 
appreciate some of the factors involved 
in the production of the food they eat. 
At the same time, the parade symbo- 
lized the respect Chicago pays to agri- 
culture, the industry so very largely 
responsible for the city's wealth and 
position." 

• Also in Chicago, WNBQ, the NBC 
TV owned-and-operated video outlet, 
airs a show called Town and Farm 
which is designed specifically to ap- 
peal to urban dwellers and farmers. 
In charge of the show is Everett Mitch- 



ell, a farm broadcasting veteran, hav- 
ing been associated with NBC Radio's 
National Farm & Home Hour since 
1930. 

Mitchell uses specially-prepared film 
clips and charts to discuss different 
types of farms, up-to-date farming 
methods and ecmipment, and other 
topics. He also presents film stories 
of leading Midwestern farms and films 
made on his various survey trips 
throughout the world. Weather re- 
ports given daily, are also slanted in 
terms of city gardening. * * * 




located in the market 
center of one of the nation's 
richest farm areas . . . 



WAKR m UP IN THE MORNING 




Spokane's 50,000 watt KGA covers one of America's wealthiest 
farm market areas. Over the years . . . KGA has become a listen- 
ing habit with these farm families who make Spokane their 
market-place. Fifty cents of every retail dollar spent in Spokane 
comes from the income of these families of a Tri-State-Canadian 
area covered best by KGA. 
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I. \ew stations on air* 



CITY 4 STATE 



CALL 
LETTERS 



CHANNEL 

NO. I 



ON-AIR 
DATE 



,ERP <kw>" Antenna NET I STNS. I ",}*'", 

Vl»u»l (ft)'" | AFFILIATION j ON AIR 1 000 » 



SETS IN 



PERMITEE& MANAGER 



ALEXANDRIA, La. 



CARTHAGE, N. Y. 



MILWAUKEE, Wis. 



KALB-TV 



WCNY-TV 



WTVW 



12 



1 Oct. 



22 Oct. 



27 Oct. 



28 



180 



37 



543 NBC 



None 



720 ABC, CBS None 



300 ABC, Du M WCAN-TV, 696 vbf 
WOKY-TV, 
WTMJ-TV 



SIOUX CITY, lawa 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
WAUSAU, Wis. 



WICHITA, Kan. 



NFA Alrxuidr!: Broidcistlnj 

W. H. Allen, pres. 
Wlllard L. Cobb. gen. 
mgr. 

Marvin Rueben, com. 
mgr. 

Jesw Sexton, chief eno: 

NFA The Broekway Co. 

John B. Johnson, pres., 
tte. 

Catherine Johnson, v.p*. 



Milwaukee Area Telecast- 
ing Corp. 

Paul A. Pratt, pres. 

Lor on E. Thurvachter, 
*.p. 

J. Martin Klotsehe. v.p. 
Mas»cll H. Herriott. im. 
Ro'ando F. Gran. gen. 
mgr. 

Thomas E, Allen, »)». 
mgr. 



KTIV 4 

Sec Carthage 
WSAU-TV 7 



19 Oct. 



17 Oct. 



51 



92 



770 NBC 



728 CBS 



KAKE-TV 10 



16 Oct. 



316 1,030 ABC 



KVTV 113vhf Dietrich Dirks. pr«„ 

gen. mgr. & film 
buyer 

Gene Flaherty, v.p. 
Al Smith, chief eng. 



None NFA Wisconsin Valley Tv 

Corp. 

John C. Sturtevant. pres. 
George T. Frechette, gen. 
mgr. 

Richard. D. Dudley, com. 
mgr. 

James Harrison, pgm. 

dir. & film buyer 
Roland Rlchardt. chief 

eng. 

KEDD 124 vhf KAKE-TV. Inc. 

Mark H. Adams, pres. 
Martin Umansky. gen. 

mgr.-eom. mgr. 
John Q. Qulglcy. oper. 

mgr. 

Harold H. Ne*by. chief 
eng. 

Jack Miller, prom. mgr. 
Don W?ldron, regional 
sis. mgr. 



Ward 



Petry 



Hold 



.-id 1 1 * 
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CITY 4 STATE 


CALL 
LETTERS 


CHANNEL 
NO. 


DATE OF 
GRANT 


ON-AIR lERPfkw)" 
TARGET Visual 


Antenna STATIONS 
(ft)*"* ON Al R 


SETS IN 
MARKETt 
10001 


j PERMITEE 4 MANAGER j 


RA 

RE 


SACRAMENTO, Col. 


KBET-TV 


10 


29 Sept. 


316 


1,618 KCCC-TV 


106 uhf 


Sacramento Telecastert 




Inc. 

William P. Wright, ores. 
John Schaeht. v.p. 
Henry Tlechert. sec. 




VISALIA, Col. 


KAKI 




6 Oct. 


23 


310 None 


NFA 


Sequoia Telecasting Co. 
Irving V. Willat. sole 
ovner 





III. Xew applications 



CITY 4 STATE 



CHANNEL DATE 
NO. FILED 



LEWISTON, Idaho 



LUFKIN, Tex. 



MAYAGUEZ, P.R. 



ERP (kw)' 
Visual 



Antenna 
(ft)"' 



TV STATIONS 
IN MARKET 



ESTIMATED 
COST 



ESTIMATED 
1ST YEAR 
OP. EXPENSE 



AM 
AFFILIATE 



APPLICANT 



7 Oct. l'/jkw 1,107ft. None $102,605 $120,000 None 



13 Oct. llkw 670 ft. None $133,554 $75,000 KTRE 

14 Oct. 1 >i kw 350 ft. None $133,977 $28,000 WAPA 



Leniston TV Co. 

Thomas C. Bostie. 

J. B. Watklmon. 

Frank E. Mitchell. 

(Applicant mm 
AM- TV. Yakimil 
KWIE. Keni»»i 
Wash.) 

Forest Capital BesU 
R. W. WorOiajn. JiJ 
pres. 

E. L_ Kurth. Sr. 

Jose Ramon Quia* 
sole applicant 



I . S. stations on air, inct. 
Honolulu and Alaska (31 
(lit. '."> 1 

Markets covered 



110 

2 in 



BOX SCORE 



I'ost-lrccze c.p.'s pranlcd (ex- 
cluding 3 I educational grants; 
22 Oct. Til) 
Gram crs on air 



;W2 



Tv homes in I . S. (1 Sept. 

'51) 

V.S. homes with tv sets (1 
Sept. '5 1 ) 



11.27 IJHHK. 



•llolh new c.p.'i and stations Rolnsr on the air llttr*1 here are Lho»e whlrh occurred between 
9 Ui I &nd 22 <Vt. or on which Information onjld bt obtained In that r»erh»t Station* »re 
considered to b« on the air when commercial narration sLaxti. •'KITrrlive radiated power Aural 
power usually It one half the ritual power. '"Antenna height above arera^e terrain (not 
above ground! . t Information on the number of seta In markrtt where not dctl cnatod a* being 
from NHC Research, rontltts or estimate* from the itatloru or reps and mutt be deemed apprml 
mate (Dal* frurn NHC Research and Planning. I'crrentaccs based on hotnci with teti and 



H- tv r<nerace area* are considered appTo\lmat< 1y r ln mo*t ca-es. the repre*entatlvd| 
radio station uhlrh Is granted » rp. also repretenls the new tv operation. Slnre al pre*! 
It It generally loo early lo confirm tr representatives of most crantecs, SPONSOR lltff 
rept of the radio stations Id this column (when a radio station ht& been flven the it 
\KA' N » flirure* available at nresstlinc on sets In market. 

J Thlt number Include* cianu lo permit ret who hare slnre surrendered their rp, 5 ! or who] 
had them roldcl by FCC. 






To be first and STAY first requires EXPERIENCE. KPRC-TV 
has it . . . 469 years of it! A staff of 127 people (many of them 
with the station since it telecast Houston's first program in 1949) 
keeps KPRC-TV first. They maintain KPRC-TV's excellence in 
performance and market-wise programming. They make KPRC-TV 
the best buy in the Gulf Coast area , . . morning, afternoon, 
evening . , , all the time, day after day, and year after year. 

* aggregate TV experience total 




YOUR BEST COST-PER-THOUSAND BUY! 






Channel 

FIRST in the Smith's First Million Metropolitan Market' 



JACK HARRIS, Vice President 
and General Manager 

Nationally Represented By 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 



3) 
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Chart covers half-hour syndicated film /.; 
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Top JO j/iows in JO or more markets 
Period 7-13 September J954 

TITLE. SYNDICATDR. PRODUCER. SHOW TYPE 



City II «»!*«<•» in*. MCA, Revue Prod. (D) 



I Led Three hives, Ziv (D) 



llatlge 714, NBC Film (D) 



Mr. District ttromei;, Ziv (A) 



ltacket Sqnatl. ABC Film, Showcase (D) 



Amos 'n* /tncfi/, CBS Film (C) 



lAbcrttec, Guild Films (Mu.) 



Vaveiyn I in riflii««, JWT, Shel. Reynolds (A) 



Favorite Story, Ziv (D) 



Kit Carson, MCA, Revue Prod. (W) 



Avaragt 
rating 



21.2 



21.1 



21.0 



20.1 



SUM 



J8.I 



1 7.4 



17.1 



15.S 



1Z.G 



7-STATION 
MARKETS 


5-STA. 
TION 
MAR- 
KET 


4-STATIO.N MARKETS 


3'STATION MARK 3 


N.Y. 


LA. 


S. Fran. 


Boston 


Chi. 


Mplf. 


Seattle 


Wash. 


Atlanta 


Bait. 


Buitjla 






8.4 




20.3 




22.0 


25.3 






74.0 




73 




knit 
10 30pm 


_ 


lUtZ tV 

Kl:3<»|iin 




nceo- tv 

9.00pm 


klr" 'V 
« 30pra 






wmar tv 
1 1 :00pm 




r; 


72.3 


16.1 


20.3 


J4.8 


J3.0 


27.5 


9.8 


J3.2 


J0.8 


J6.0 


26.8 


2 


10:30 Dm 


ki tv 
8 :30pm 


kron-tv 
10:30pro 


unar tv 
7 :00pm 


wen-tv 
9 :30prn 


kstntv 
* 30pm 


ktm tv 
9 30pm 


«T<* tT 

10:30piri 


wltt* a 
9 00pm 


wbal-tv «ben »v 

10:30pm S :30pm 


1 




J7.7 


26.8 


J4.3 


2J.2 


22.3 


24.3 


J6.9 


J 7.3 


2 J.O 


26.5 


7 




kttv 

7:30pm 


kpli 

0:00pm 


unar-tv 
C :30pm 


wentv 
H :00pm 


kstp-tv 
8:30pm 


klnr tv 

9 30pm 


WTC-tV 

7:00pm 


wlw - a 

8 :30pm 


ubal tv 

8 30pm 


wrr- tv 
10 -30pm 


- 

6 


4.4 


7.9 


J 5.3 


J8.8 


J7.2 


29.0 


2J.5 


9.0 


J5.3 


J0.3 


20.8 




wahc-tv 
10:30pm 


knxt 
10:00pm 


kron-tv 
10:30pm 


wnar. tv 
10:30pm 


wbkb 
9:30pm 


kstp-tv 
9:30pm 


klne tv 
7 :00pm 


wmal-tv 

10:00pm 


wshtv 
1 0 :30pm 


ubal tv 

10:30pm 


wer-tv 
7 :O0pm 


V 

9 ■ 


6.9 


6.6 


J7.0 




24.2 


2 J. 3 


27.3 


9.5 


2J.0 








wahc-tv 
10:30pm 


kabc-tv 
10:00pm 


keo-tv 
9 :30pm 




wen-tv 
8:30pm 


WTTO-tV 

10:00pm 


klne-tv 
9 «0pm 


svmal-tv 
10:30pm 


web tv 
10:00pm 








5,7 


J J. 7 


J5.8 








27.0 


7.5 




7 7.5 


20.5 




webs-tv 
5 -30pm 


knit 
S :00pm 


kpli 
7 :30pm 








komotv 
7:30nm 


utop-lv 
7 :00pm 




waam 

10 30pm 


wcr-tv 
7 :00pm 




3.8 


8.9 


23.8 


J7.0 


J8.9 


J 7.3 






7.8 


8.3 


J6.5 




wpil 
7 :30pm 


krop 
7 :30pm 


kpli 
9:30pm 


wbz tv 
3:00yim 


wen-tv 
9 :30pm 


wrro-tv 
8:30pm 






wlw- a 
7 :00pm 


wrjal tv 

7 :00pm 


«frr tv 
6 SOpm 




5.4 


8. J 


J2.8 


J8.5 




20.0 




9.9 






22.0 


wrca-tv 
7 :00pm 


krra 
10:00pm 


ken-tv 
8:30i)m 


wbz-tv 
10:30pm 




kstp-tv 
8:30pm 




»Tf- tV 

10:30pm 






wer-tv 
10.30pm 




9.3 


J0.2 


J0.8 


J. 3 


J0.8 


J9.8 


J9.0 


8.7 


J J. 3 




J2.0 




wrca-tv 
10:30pm 


kttv 
S :00pm 


krontv 
7:00pm 


wjartv 
10.00pm 


wnbn 
9:30pm 


UTfO- tV 

9:00pm 


klne-tv 
!> :00pm 


wtop-tv 
10:3Cpm 


waea-tv 
to OOpto 




wben-tv 
1 1 :30pm 






9.4 


J5.5 


J3.3 






23.3 




J 7.3 


70.3 








kahc tv 
7:30 pm 


krrm-tv 
4:00pm 


wnac-tv 
6:00pro 






klne-tv 

6.00pm 




ulw-a 
4 :00pm 


wmar-tf 

6:00pm 







!».» 



•a 



!iC 



Top 70 shows in 4 to 9 markets 



Counterpoint. United Tv, Bing Crosby (D) 



Inner Sonet' nut. NBC Film (D) 



Cowboy G-Mcn, Flamingo, H. B. Donovan (W) 



rontons S'Uiyhonse, MCA, Revue Prod. (D) 



Colonel March, Official Films. Panda Prod. (D) 



I'm the Ltne, MCA (D) 



dene Antry, CBS Film (W) 



Vonr Tv Theatre. Ziv (D) 
I>nff y\s Tavern. MPTv (C) 



Joe l'nlooha Story, Guild Films (A) 



J.>.0 



11. 



13.0 



13.3 



1 .1.2 



13.1 



11.4 



io.it 



10.2 



10.0 



3.6 

wabd 
7 :30pm 


7 7.0 

kron-tv 
10:30pm 

75.5 

kron-tv 
10:30pm 




3.0 9.3 

uor-tv kttv 
9 :30pm 9 :00pm 


70.0 9.8 72.8 

wr.bq wtrn-tv korr.o-tv 
10:00pm 10:00pm 10:00pm 




77.5 

kron-tv 
10 '.OOpm 


9.2 7 7.5 

n bkb wcco tv 
6:00pm 2:00pm 




4.2 

wtop-tv 

5:30pm 


2.6 

wahc-tv 
9:30pm 


77.3 5.9 

klne-tv wtop-tv 
9:30pm 6:15pm 


8.2 

ktla 

S :30pm 


7 7.0 

wtcn- tv 
10:00pm 


5.4 

knit 
5:30pm 




72.7 20.0 8.2 

nbbm-tv klnr tv wtofi n 
5:30pm 6:00pm 7:00pm 


2.7 

krnp 
7 30pm 


72.3 

keo-tv 
7 :00pm 


4.2 8.5 

wen tv urr-tv 
9 :30pm 7 :00pm 


5.6 3.9 

wTea tv kill 

7 :00pm S OOpm 


75.8 7 7.5 

klne-tv wtop-tv 
7 00pm s :30pm 


3.4 

nahil 

7 OOpm 


9.3 

kpli 
S ,30pm 


75.5 79.3 7.2 

wcro-tv knmo-tv „ re tv 
S :00pm 5 :00pm .'. :30pm 



3.5 

wbuf-tv 
10:30pm 



7 0.8 

waam 

6 :00pm 

7.3 4.0 

waea-tv wmar-tv 
10:00pm 11:15pm 



9.8 

wbal-tv 
10:30pm 



75 

10 



;1 



Hbmt type tymbolt: (M adventure: (O remedy; (TH drama: (Mu) musical; <\V> Western. 
V Urns listed art syndicated, ball hour Irneth trlcrau In [rnir or more markrti Tlic avcraco 
ratine Ii an unwrlcMed atrraeo vt individual market ratines listed above Itlank spar* indi- 
cates film not broaiira.t In Oil- market 7 13 September. While network shews «e fairly 



stable rrom one montli to another In the markets In whlrh they are sbovm. thai 
much lesser extent with, syndicated shosss. TTils should be borne In mind srhen 
trends from one mooth to another In this chart, 'llefers to Ian mirth's chart, in 
was not. rated at all In last chart or Wis In other than top 10 Clisslflenlon tU 



I slows 

ily made for tv 



AT I ON MARKETS 



2-STATION MARKETS 



lolt Mllw'kee Phila. St. L. 


Birm. Charlotte Dayton New. Or. 


8 

'k-tv 
m 


44.8 18.5 

wbtv wlw-d 
8:30pm 8:30pm 


3 39.0 10.2 20.3 

■ tv wtmj-tv acau-tv ksd-tv 
pm 8:00pm 7:00pm 10:00pm 


25.0 45.0 22.8 39.8 

wabt wbtv whio-tv wdsu-tv 
8 :30pm 9:00pm 8.00pm 9:30pm 


.8 14.8 13.3 25.3 

tv wean-tv ivoau-tv ksd-tv 
lnm 9:30pm 7:O0pm 9:30pm 


26.3 49.3 76.8 

wbrc-tv wbtv rtiw-d 
9:00pm 9:00pm 6:00pm 


.0 33.0 9.5 23.0 

■ lv wtmj-tv wptz ksd-tv 
pm 9:30pm 9:30pm 10:00pm 


25.0 36.8 23.0 42.5 

wbrc-tv wbtv wlw-d wdsu-tv 
8:30pm 7:0Opm 9:30pm 7:00pm 



.5 30.3 70.5 23.3 



wtmj-tv wfil-tv kwk-tv 
9:30pm 10:00pm 9:30pm 



tv 
Opm 



8 25.0 



i-tv 
J Opm 



wtmj-tv 
7:00pm 



22.0 

ksd-tv 
9:30pm 



46.3 

wdsu-tv 
8:30pm 



27.5 

wabt 
8:00pm 



42.8 

wdsu-tv 
9:30pm 



.8 


9.7 




22.8 






43.0 


k-tv 
Opm 


wcau - tv 
7 :00pm 




wbrc-tv 
8 :30pm 






wdsu-tv 
9 :30pm 


i.8 




26.5 




47.8 


7.5 


47.3 


*-tv 
Opm 




ksd-tv 
9:30pm 




wbtv 
9 :30pm 


vvhio-tv 
6:00pm 


wdsu-tv 
9:30pm 


).3 


72.8 


27.5 


78.8 


25.8 


74.3 




jk-tv 
Opm 


wptz 
6:30pm 


ksd-tv 
5:00pm 


wabt 
| 6:00pm 


wbtv 
5:30pm 


wlw-d 
5:00pm 





8.3 72.3 

bk-tv wtmj-tv 

30pm 9:30pm 

7.0 

7?.-tv 
30pm 



27.0 

ksd-tv 
4:30pm 



6.0 29.5 

rw)-tv wtmj-tv 
30pm 8 :30pm 



7 7.0 

woan-tv 
9:30pm 



7 7.3 

ksd-tv 
10 :00pm 



77.3 

wcan-tv 
7:00pm 



4.0 

ksd-tv 
5:30pm 



7.3 



30.5 



42.5 

wdsu-tv 
9 :30pm 



24.8 

wbtv 
5:0Opm 



75.0 32.5 

wabt wbtv 
6:30pm 10:15pm 



22.3 

wbrc-tv 
8:30pm 



70.3 



In market is Pulse's own. Pulse determines number by measur- 
stations are actually received by bomes in the metropolitan 

'Bivon market even though station Itself may be outside metro- 

i» of the market. 



97 words about 
TV and radio 
programming 



,NBC 

i Radio 

f CB$. 



.CBS, 

feltf/sion 



IT 



* $miK£ IT RICH 



One of the industry's top executives recently called this fact to our 
attention: With 16 half-hour time slots per week — more than any other 
independent producer — Walt Framer Productions is currently holding 
down first place on the TV-radio scorecard. Yes, 16 half-hours weekly - 
and more coming! That's where you enter the picture. 12 additional 
Framer packages — each with the stamp of potential success — are 
just about ready to be wrapped up and sold. If you're shopping around 
for a sales-effective format, give us a call. Today — right now — 
is the very best time! 

wait framer 
productions 

1150 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
HEW YORK 36, N. Y. -OXFORD 7-3322 




"All right, 
Connecticut, 
WNHC-TV'S 
got you covered. 
They have 
[greo/ management- 
great programs, 
and now they are 
loaded with power. 
So buying WNHC-TV 
is no shot 
in the dark. 
You can't miss!" 

REGGIE SCHUEBEL 

President 
REGGIE SCHUEBEL, INC. 

BIGGER THAN EVER 

316,000 Watts 
And the rates are still 

the same. 

Ask your KATZ man 






agency profile 



Sy J. Frolich 



CONNECTICUT'S 

Channel 8 



Fletcher D. Richards, New York 
Director of the Tv-Radio Commercials Department 

"You can never tell what 'real-life drama' )ou'll run into a? a t\ 
commercials director.'" Sy Frolick. head of the tv and radio com- 
mercials department at Fletcher I), Richards, told SPONSOR kiddingi). 

He was referring to a Koylon mattress commercial which ran on 
Dave Garroway's Today over NBC T\ last \ear. It used one of tv's 
biggest props to date, a steam roller. 

'"One of the cop\ themes of this L. 5 Rubber product is the fact 
that there's no matting down of the foam rubber in the mattress." 
Frolick explained. "No matter how heavy the one who sleeps on it. 
the mattress sta)s four inches thick. W e decided to prove this. 

"Well, first we rented a steam roller so we could do the com- 
mercial right outside the windows of Garrowai s studio. 

"At 5:00 a.m. we were all on hand to watch Jack Lescoulie* Garro<« 
way's announcer, practice driving the 'thing . ' 

Frolick paused dramatically to heighten the suspense. "The com- 
mercial went off beautifully, on one outside camera. Then a few 
minutes after the commercial Garrowa\ drew back with fright. The 
studio audience gasped with horror. A blood-curdling shriek had 
come from the street. The street camera picked up the action: Our 
steam roller was moving down the street, ostensibly without a driver. 
Lescoulie had screamed. Tension was mounting. Two NBC studio 
men ran to pick it up ... a flat life-size cutout of Lescoulie. ' 

Of course, as Frolick points out. relatively few commercials lend 
themselves to such liveh visual demonstration. As an old-timer in 
tv (he's in his mid-thirties), Frolick still remembers the "good old 
days ' of experimentation Tn the mid-forties, "when not even the 
sponsor had a tv set.'" Experimentation todav requires far more 
pre-testing at the storyboard stage. The results can nonetheless be 
unusual as in the case of the wordless documentarv films his depart- 
ment produced for AMF s Omnibus participations. 

Todav tv accounts for an increasinglv hefty percentage of the 
agenev's $17 million total billings. Among major Fletcher 1). 
Richards air media adveritsers are American Machine & Foundrv 
Co.. [\ S, Rubber. Hathaway Curtains. Fastern Airlines. Kwip 
De.v-ert Topping. Waterman l'cns. Dixon-Ticonderoga Pencils. 

Frolick. who live* on Long Island with his wife and three kids, 
retfiith bought a second t\ set for his home. "This keeps my voung- 
slcr» <>nt <>f mischief, and I can watch what 1 want to."' * * * 
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The Inside Story 




SYRACUSE AREA 

MARKET DATA 
RADIO LISTENING- 
S' year Com portion 
Horn* 

Automobile 
Grocery Storm 

WOLF PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
WOLF RATE CARD 
WOLF MAIL RESPONSE MAP 





"The Syracuse Areo is odvontogeously situated ot the intersection of the mojor traffic corridors of New 
York Stote. This five-county region is fovored with extensive roil, woter ond highwoy transportation .facilities 
ond ready ovoilobility of both row moteriols ond o widely diversified supply of factory ond 'arm products, 
It is highly industrialized, with more than one out of every three workers engaged in manufacturing, Indus* 
trial activity is largely concentrated in ond oround the Areo's six cities, which ore particularly noted for 
machinery and metal products Chino, worsted fabrics ond other consumer goods from the Areo hove a 
nationwide reputation 

"More than half of the Areo's 571,000 residents live in cities which range Iivsize,from 11,000 inhabitants 
V Oneida to 220,000 in Syracuse, the fourth largest city in the Stote." 

a— New Yorlt Stote Department' of Commerce 

National saies representatives 
the walker company 

NEW YORK 
347 Modison Avenuff 
Murray Hill 3-5830 




BOSTON 
30 Ssylsion Si ml 
Hubbard 2-4370 



CHICAGO 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
And over 3-5771 



of (W 



In Central New York 

Who gets up early? When do office workers go to work? 
When do factory workers go to work? When do they start 
home? What months do they buy the most gasoline? What 
months do they buy the most beer? What months do 
they buy the most soft drinks? What percentage work 
in factories? What is the average weekly wage? 
Who listens to what radio when and many other 

questions. 

Get the answers to all these questions by sending for 
your free copy of the "INSIDE STORY". 



Sherm Marshall, Station WOLF, Syracuse 1^ New York 

Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
"INSIDE STORY'". 



Name ... ... ... -.:_„».„. ,„ 

Address . Phone . 

City . . , _ ... State 




fastest frmntjf 

market/ 



POPULATION 

1940 88,415 

19.)3 197,000 j 

RETAIL SALES 
1940 $ 20,251,000 
1953 . . $184,356,000* 



4&± 



Hie 
FIGURES 



and 
fACTS 



RANKS 92nd IN EFFEC- 
TIVE BUYING INCOME 

HIGHEST PER CAPITA 
INCOME IN LOUISI- 
ANA 

WORLD'S MOST COM 
PLETE OIL CENTER 

CHEMICAL CENTER OF THE SOUTH 

DEEP WATER PORT 

To sec your sales reach their 
greatest heights in this rich 
pctro-chcmical market, select 
WAI'B-TV, the only TV sta- 
tion in Baton Rouge, with 
programs from all 4 networks, 
and our own highly-rated 
local shows. 

Tom E. Gibbens 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 



Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc. 
National Representative 



'EjiI Baton Rouge Parnh.Suney 
of Buying Pouer, 19J4 




(Continued from page 10) 

off into an acre of prefabricated forest, yet her voiee still 
has the same presence as when she was within two feet of 
the camera. 

In radio even when we were doing commercial epics of 
15-seconds duration, we worked diligently to provide realis- 
tic levels and relevant presence without sacrificing quality 
or clarity. And when a dramatic :«cript called for an actor 
to talk in a large empty hall, we heard his voice reverberate 
(thanks to echo chambers) and when the hall filled up fas 
per script) the tonal quality of his voiee changed accordingly. 

But now everybody is on mike at all times because the 
entire crew and production staff are so doggone wrapped up 
in visual anties: choreography and rear-sereen projection, 
gobos and trick shots through gold fishbowls and kevholes. 
Our ear drums may well atrophy in accordance with La 
Marckism. 

One of the many areas where an intelligent use of audio 
would be of real and frequent value to television is at the 
various transitions from show-to-commercial and the reversal 
of this: segue from commercial back to show again. So 
many of today's sponsored television vehicles, live or on film, 
make these vital changes in a way that is labored — abrupt, 
crude, jarring or tedious. Some dissolve too fast from the 
show so that the characters in the sales message become en- 
tangled with those in the program — to the utter confusion of 
viewer. This hurts the show and fouls up the copy as well. 
Other programs take far too long to get to the sponsor's mes- 
sage — a slow fade-out, a long hold on black and a slower 
fade-in. Such causes the whole program to appear sloppy 
and inept. Still others blithely come out of a tense moment 
in their drama and whip without so much as an optical into 
an animated jingle which is bardlv fair to the sales message. 

Yet how simply and easily music or a word or two would, 
solve these problem?. For audio can make transitions smooth 
as silk, logical as an abacu,* and. equally important, the right 
sound-treatment can lay out the welcome mat for the com- 
mercial that follows. 

Audio ineptitude is. I suppose, little more than we can ex- 
pect today. A* one old time producer told me. the audio man 
in the studio i< now pu-hed off to one side and left all by 
himx'lf as if he had Bubonic. Nobody talk:* to him. No one 

care* about him. Which is precisely why tv sounds so bad. 

* ★ * 
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SPONSOR 



r. i story board 



A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 

S A It It A 



NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 




One of a truly novel scries for Stopettc by Sana, this captivating commercial received 
a medal award at the current exhibition of the Art Directors Club of Chicago. 
Choreographer Dorothy Jarnac, in a dance of brilliant pantomine, enacts die quest 
of a girl who first selects, then rejects various types of deodorants until . . . she dis- 
covers Stopette! The narration and action of the dance are synchronized to convey 
a message of strong competitive "sell" to both eye and ear. Produced by Sarra, 
Inc. for Jules Montenier, Inc., through Earle Ludgin & Co. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 




Winner of an Award of Merit at the current exhibition of the Art Directors Club 
of Chicago is this delightful spot . . . one of a series by Sarra for Pet Milk. Live 
action photography of a typical "pin-up baby" captures die eye and the heart as 
the narrator tells how Pet Milk helps make baby's bones strong and sound. The 
appealing and effective sell ends with a wonderful shot of baby happily drinking 
Pet Milk while holding the bottle with hands and feet. Produced by Sarra for Pet 
Milk Co. through Gardner Advertising. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 




Here's another Award of Merit winner at the Art Directors Club of Chicago exhibi- 
tion. One of a series by Sarra for Duncan Hines Cake Mix, it tells how any modern 
housewife can bake an old-fashioned cake without old-fashioned fuss and bother. 
Live action photography and accompanying narration highlight the freshness and 
cpiality of the product. Mr. Duncan Hines, himself, inspires confidence in the prod- 
uct with a few well-chosen words. A mouth watering shot of a freshly baked cake 
proves the perfect finish to this smooth and powerful commercial. Produced by 
Sarra for Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. through Gardner Advertising. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chisago: 16 East Ontario Street 




In every Sarra commercial, the viewer sees Sana's own Vide-o-riginal prints, made 
in Sarra's laboratories. To make sure of brilliant home reception from every print 
made of its TV productions, SARRA has its own specially equipped and staffed 
laboratory for processing TV film. Here SARRA's Vide-o-riginal prints are custom- 
made. These duplicates faith fully reproduce the sparkle and clarity which twenty 
years of experience in advertising production put into the original film. Thus the 
advertiser is assured that e\ery time, on every screen, his commercial will give a 
fine performance. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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""I'ONMIl! : Jordon Jeweler- 



ACENCY: Direct 



CAI'sLLL C\H-. IllvroKV: The sponsor himself ap- 
peared on kl Tl to read a one-minute announcement 
about his store's sixth anniversary sale. The first an- 
nouncement uas telecast Sunday night; by Thursday lie 
hud counted some 500 .sales attributable to the commer- 
cial. 7 hat night lie again appeared on camera reading 
his announcement and the next day, he said, uas the 
heaviest business da) in his store's entire six years. 
Total business resulting front the tuo announcements 
which had cost $112 -was about $3,500. 



K\T\. sums Ui> 



PRO(,R : Announcement* 




GARDEN HOSE 



<l'()\>OK : ->a\<-more Drug Store* \GE.\CY- Mark Sclireiber 

CAPSILE CASE HISTORY: The sponsor is a chain oj 
10 thus, stores. The firm ordered one-minute participa- 
tions on Wednesday nights in Academy Theatre. One 
recent offer teas that of garden hose at ^2.19 for 50 feel 
and soil soakers for 99c. For an expenditure of $79.50. 
the stores reported a dollar volume of more than $2,000 
in retail sales on the two itaies. "Naturally, with this 
hind of a story.'" the agency told KOA-TV, ''we have 
requested additional spots on Academy Theatre. . . 

KP \-T\ . Denver PROGRWI: Participation- in \carlemv Theatre 



SUPER MARKET 



\GE\CY; Direct 



M'ONMHt: Pi^h \\ i-U 

l,K C w: MIsTOItt: Piggly-Uiggly i s a large 
chain of super markets, backs up all its merchandising in 
Reich ford Kith Class -t announcements ( 52-//W' rate: 
$5 J. each). 'I he commercials show merchandise displays 
and meats before a live camera. The sponsor told II RF.X- 
TV that. "II e are sold on the consumer impact of U RE\- 
IV. lie find that the products advertised In \ou move 
from our shelves faster lliuti others." Sponsor's tech- 
nujue is a regular schedule of announcements which is 
augmented uith extra announcements when a special sale 
is planned. 



SPONSOR: Walker Motor Sales AGENCY: Murphy & I 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: The Walker Motor S 
Co. of Dayton says it's the Miditest's largest Line 
Mercury dealer. This summer the dealer signed fc 
weeks' worth of The Bill Bailey Show in a half-h 
nighttime slot at a cost of $680 per show. A "typ" 
example of the show's success, said the dealer, it 
used car advertised on the program; its price tag 
$1,295. The car uas shown just once on the progr 
Fifteen minutes after the Walker Motor's showrocs 
were opened the next morning, the car was sold. 

WLW-D, Dayton PROGRAM : Bill Bailey SI* 



PRE-FAD HOUSES 



M'ONSOR: William Bolin AGENCY: Dir 

CAPSLLE CASE HISTORY: The sponsor is a dealer 
Northern prefabricated houses in the $6,-10,000 categ 
As a test, he bought one one-minute participation 
Ringside With the Kasslers {Wednesdays, 8:30-9 
p.m.) which cost S40. // resulted in 21 letter requ 
for a 25c booklet which was offered, plus 31 lelcpli 
inquiries. As a direct result of the single announcem 
one house was sold and at sponsor's presstime three o 
er sales were about to be closed, (WTRI, incidenta 
is a uhf station.) 

PROGRAM: Rin^ide %vith the; Raa 



WTRI, Ubany 
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SPONSOR: Davi* Home & Auto Supply AGENCY": Diff 

CAPSLLE CA>E HISTORY: This account purchased 2 
announcements promoting a special sale to run oten 
week's time. The announcements started Tuesday event* 
and by Saturday noon — after only nine had run — the - 
tire stock of merchandise ear-marked for the promotn 
had been sold. The sponsor reports that there were rnarr- 
calls for merchandise after the supply was exhausted. § 
retail stock amounting to $2,000 was sold in three-am^' 
half days,'' the sponsor said, "at a cost of $378. * 

KFEQ-TY. Si. Joseph. Mo. PROGRAM.- \nnouncemr. 



TOYS 



:?PO\SOR: Colin Bio- Furniture Co. AGENCY* Earl He 
CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This furniture deal 
bought one participation daily in the Toymaker sh 
(4:30-5:00 p.m. weekdays) for one week. As a res 
the store's toy business teas almost twice the volume 
the same week a year ago. In addition, despite the / 
that the furniture industry in general experienced a \- 
drop. Cohn's furniture business that week was 1, 
greater than the previous year. In a letter to Kr 
which outlined results he got for $300, Colin said: 
have finally found an advertising medium second 
none. . . .'' 



WRKVIA, Roekfor.l. III. 



PRO(,K \\l : Vminiincem. ui- 



KPT\ . Portland 



PROGR VM: The Toym 



The 
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Kansas City- 



KMBC-TV TALL TOWER Will Soon Be In Operation 



EQUIPPED FOR RCA COLOR TRANSMISSION 



1,079-foot tower - 



MBC-TV will out-tower, out-power and out-perform every television 
jcilify in the Kansas City market. With a 1,025-foot tower — 1,079 
>et above average terrain and 1,946 feet above sea level — and with 
16,000 watts maximum power, Channel 9 is the undisputed BIG 




MARYVIUE . 





= 316,000-watts power 

TOP TV Station in the Heart of America. The predicted 0.1 mv/m 
coverage map below, prepared by consulting engineer A. Earl Cul- 
lum, Jr., shows how KMBC-TV dominates the Kansas City market — 
a market offering close to one-half million TV homes! 
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KMBC-TV 
KANSAS CITY 

WARRENSBURG * 
• HARRISONVIUE 



With its tall tower and full power, 
KMBC-TV brings an entirely new 
value to television advertising in the 
Heart of America. No other Kansas 
City station gives you the unbeatable 
advantage of mass coverage plus the 
audience-holding programming of 
CBS-TV . . . the nation's leading net- 
work . . . combined with KMBC-TV's 
own great local shows. 



Get on the CHANNEL 9 
Bandwagon NOV/! 

Contact KMBC-TV or 
your Free & Peters 
Colonel for choice 
availabilities. 







r D^JJ) 

rREE & Peters, inc. 

Exclusive National Representatives 



Kansas City's Most Powerful TV Station 
Basic Affiliate — CBS-TV 



ONE OF AMERICA'S GREATEST BROADCASTING INSTI- 
TUTIONS— Here Channel 9 (and Radio Stations KMBC-KFRM) 
originate some of the most ambitious local programming seen 
and heard in the Heart of America. TV facilities include 15-set 
TV studios, a 2600-seat theater, both RCA and Dumont studio 
camera chains, RCA film cameras, telops, telejectors, film pro- 
jectors, rear-vision slide projector, spacious client viewing room 
and two complete sets of remote equipment. Color telecasts can 
be handled from the new RCA 316,000-watt transmitter. 



Kansas 



he BIG TOP Station in the Heart of America 



Don Davis, 
ice President 



John T. Schilling, 
Vice President and General Manager 



George Wiggins, 
Vice President and Sales Manager 



. and in Radio it's KMBC Kansas City, Missouri KFRM for the State of Kansas 



KTVU 

HALF A MILLION WATTS FROM HALF A MILE IN THE SKY 

Channel 36 

gives grade A coverage of 

SACRAMENTO 
STOCKTON 

and 

MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 

A market area of over a million people with over 112,000 DHF television homes 



525,000 watts of ON THE AIR power 

affiliated with 

NBC-TV 

with the best of live network 



KTVU 



36 NBC-TV 

Represented by GEORGE F. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY 



THE NATION'S MOST POWERFUL TELEVISION STATION 
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SPONSOR 



' Nighttime i November V*&A 



SUNDAY 



RADIO COMPARAGRAPH OF NETWORK PROGRAMS 

hubs 




ASK 

JOHN BLAIR 



radio 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA'S PiOHC&l RADIO STATION 



waiting to HEAR from you 

118,560 families weekly! 
92,070 families daily! 
59,090 car radio families! 

• WDBJ's share of the tuned-in Roanoke audience 
averages 51 to 59% ! 

• 25% of Virginia's total retail sales ore made in 
the WDBJ oreo! 



■ ■ IJh. IJBk ■ EiUbL.h.d 1924 ■ CBS Sinc« 19i> 
MM MM MM I AM . 6000 WATTS • 960 EC 

WW I TM • 41,000 WATTS . 94.9 MC 

■ WW WWW ROANOKE. V A f£ 

,rd m»J Ofialtd by tkt T1MCS WORLD CORPORATION 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Rtprmntatint 



WBEN-TV 

, BtH&t CBS 



Buffalo's Pioneer Television Station 

Covers Western New York — the limpinc 
State's Second Largest Market 
Northwestern Pennsylvania and Parts 
of the Canadian Province of Ontario 

0<t il„ W9£X-TV Story From 

HARRINGTON, RICHTER & PARSONS, INC. 
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T lie* budget is set • the client 
has okayed the general plan • 
now the pressure is on to draw up 
space schedules; compare stations * 
the hour is late, hut the age hey men 
work on • work with Standard Ha 
and ii' you have a Serviee-Ad 

near your listing 



you 



For the full story on the values 1.161 media get from their Service- 
Ads. see Standard Rate's ow n Ser\ ice-Ad in the front of anv 
edition of SRDS; or call a Standard Rate Service-Salesman. 
H. y. C— Murray Hill 9-6620 «■ CHI.— Hollycqurt 5-2400 * L. A.— Dunkirk 2-8576 

note: Six years of continuous research among buyers and user 1 - of space 
and time lias revealed thai one of the must welcome u-es of Service-Ads 
conies at those times account executives or media men are working night* 
or weekends, planning new campaigns or adjusting current ones. 



L. 




ci Jorum on questions of current interest 
to air advertisers and their agencies 



II hat advantay€»s and disadvantages — if any — have 
yon found in alternate-week tv sponsorship 





THE PICKED PANEL ANSWERS 

OPENS TV TO MORE ADVERTISERS 

By I'eter A. Krug 

Director of Radio and TV 
Calkins & Hidden, A'. Y. 

Our agency han- 
dles two effec- 
tive tv alternate- 
week sponsor- 
ships: The Pru- 
KL# ' 1 dential Insurance 

J Company's sup- 

port of You Are 
There (CBS TV) 
which it shares 
with the Electric Companies Advertis- 
ing Program, and the Marcal Paper 
Products" sponsor-hip of / Led Three 
Lives, locally on V ABC-TV, also hank- 
rolled by Ronzoni. 

Prudential has been sponsoring You 
Are There for some two years now. 
and is very happy with the results. 
Prudential chose this historical drama 
show because it fitted their needs for 
a high-quality prestige show not sub- 
ject to controversy. In it, there is no 
cro!.- plugging: there is merely a bill- 
hoarding of the next-week sponsorship. 

The major disadvantage of alter- 
nate-week sponsorship occurs on the 
network le\ cl with the problem of 
finding a market lineup which will suit 
both sport-on-. This problem has come 
up with Prudential and IX.VP. Pru- 
dential, for instance, wants to cover 
markets in which ICC VP i- not inter- 
ested, need- main mon 1 stations than 
F.CAP. N» what lhe\ do is go into 
tbc-e additional cilies with delawd 
broadcasts of the program via kine- 
scope. Prudential covers perhaps oue- 
ihird of its total markets in this wav. 



Compatibility between the dual 
sponsors in an alternate-week arrange- 
ment is therefore much to be desired. 
For instance. Marcal Paper's sponsor- 
ship of / Led Three Lives with Ron- 
zoni. though on a local level, is an ex- 
ample of near-perfect compatibility be- 
tween two sponsors: Both products 
have the same distribution; both lines 
are advertised in the same general 
areas; promotion efforts are directed 
to the same channels. In this instance, 
there is a one-minute cross-plug in 
each program for the other sponsor. 

The over-all advantage of alternate- 
week advertising is obvious: It opens 
tv's doors to advertisers with modest 
budgets, makes it possible for them to 
tie in with a bigger and better show 
than they could otherwise afford, ena- 
bles them to stretch their advertising 
cycle over a longer period of time. An 
advertiser who keeps his eyes open for 
availabilities can often jump in and 
the next day find himself riding along 
with a top-notch property. 

Sometimes a show is more closely 
identified with one of its alternate 
sponsors than the other. If sponsor 
identification is low for either of the 
advertisers, that is generally the fault 
of the sponsor and his commercial ap- 
proach — not the program (length of 
sponsorship is often a factor here). 

Types of alternate-week sponsors 
and time-slot locations sometimes call 
for some tricky juggling and shifting. 
Tor instance, NBC TV on Wednesday 
night carries, back lo back. This Is 
Your Life, sponsored b\ P&G and Ha- 
zel Bishop, and Big Town, sponsored 
In Lever Brothers and A. C. Spark 
Plug (new in the game). In this case, 
great care i- taken not to have the two 
'"soap" sponsors on the same night. 



CROSS-PLUG IMPORTANT 

liy Donald E. Tonikins 

Director of Tr and Radio 
(Want Advertising, IS'etc York 

Whether a spon- 
sor uses a pro- 
gram every- week 
/ or alternate 

weeks is not as 
important as oth- 
er factors which 
enter into his 
sponsorship : 
What is his bud- 
get? What audience does he want to 
reach? What type of program would 
he best suited to his product? If a 
sponsor i< using a program five times 
a week and is reaching the wrong audi- 
ence, he is doing himself less good than 



58 allernale-iceek clients 

Here's a quick rundown on 
alternate-week network tv spon- 
sorship: There are 28 such pro- 
grams sponsored on this basis 
in the evening hours. Of these, 
23 are half-hour stanzas, five are 
hour-long shows. All the pro- 
grams are shared by two alter- 
nate-week sponsors, except for 
two of the hour-length vehicles 
which have three sponsors each. 
This makes a total of 58 spon- 
sors, each of which bankrolls at 
least a half-hour stanza every 
other week. (These figures are 
taken from sponsor's Tv Corn- 
paragraph which appears every 
other issue.') 
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he would reaching a better audience 
every other week. For instance, you 
may be selling a product that not many 
people can afford to buy, yet using a 
show which reaches a wide audience 
embracing all income groups. Your 
gross audience is large, yet are you 
reaching enough of the specific type 
of people you need? 

Another important factor is the 
show type selected. For instance, I 
would never buy a dramatic show for 
an automotive account. Such a pro- 
gram is apt to make people tense, 
even unhappy, a state not conducive 
to the consideration of a major pur- 
chase. To sell Dodge, we have chosen 
programs likely to get our audience 
into a relaxed, cheerful frame of mind. 
On an alternate-week basis, we spon- 
sor the Danny Thomas show Tuesday 
nights on ABC TV; weekly, we present 
Break the Bank, Sunday nights on the 
same network. 

In Dodge's alternate-week sponsor- 
ship of Danny Thomas, we have a 
cross-plug in the other-week show 
which is sponsored by American To- 
bacco, and they have the same thing 
in ours. Since this enables us to make 
an every-week appearance, we feel this 
arrangement does carry good impact. 

If such a cross-plug is used — in the 
form of a participation in the body of 
the other-week show — then alternate 
weeks are a good buy. If the sponsor- 
ship means that you are not in the al- 
ternate program, then it is my opinion 
that it does not carry the dollar-value 
week-to-week sponsorship would. 

I would place alternate-week spon- 
sorship of a program above every- 
week sharing of a show, say an hour 
long, with three or four other spon- 
sors. I do not think that the partici- 
pating segment arrangement in the 
same show carries good impact or 
'"'memorability" for a sponsor; too 
many sponsors within the program 
structure itself make it difficult for the 
show to be identified with any one. It 
is better, in my opinion, for a sponsor 
to back a shorter show all his own. 

Alternate-week sponsorship with 
cross-plug identification is, I feel, far 
more effective than the newly-stylish 
one week in four for which some spon- 
sors have contracted. On this latter 
basis, the show is not well identified 
with the product, though it may tem- 
porarily hypo sales as a result. If such 
is the case, it has acted merely as a 
(Please turn to page 128) 
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Prosperous 




KSL advertisers are digging up new 
customers every day in the Mountain West! 
Why? Because the market is booming. Besides the 
fabulous uranium rush, all business is on the in- 
crease. 

Salt Lake City, hub of this vast market, boasts a 

per capita income 13% over the national average . . . 

a "sales performance" 41% higher!* 

Unearth new prospects — and sell more to your 

steady customers. Contact your nearest CBS Radio 

Spot Sales representative, or call If £ | 

IV 9 b Radio 

Salt Lake City • CBS in the Mountain West 

•SRDS Consumer Markets, 19S4 



ow much should a statio 



Station managers tell us k 
they seldom get a straight answer to this oft-asked quest* 

Yet today's strict insistence on economy in every pj». 
of station operation demands that the question be answA 

Here is what we say when someone asks, "How much shoulcn 
tv (or radio) station put into trade paper advertisir* 

For three out of four stations the answer is, "not a red al 

When you advertise in a radio/tv trade publication, you \an 
to attract national business. You're pinpointing your mesie; 
to account executives, ad managers, timebuyers. And you m< 
have the ingredients that help you and your rep corei 

favorable impressions into sle< 

With few exceptions, we advise that you reserve your pnm 

tion dollars for local use unless you har 

(1) A national representative who will be stimulated fru 
helped by your trade publication advertising. (2) A market SDr 
strong enough to convince national and regional buyers that 
station is logical. (3) A station story that warrants consideraion 

A network isn't essential, but it helps. Frequency and pel, 
aren't the whole answer, though they help, too. Af\ 
250-watt independents have invested as much as 25% of t i 




Write foi these previously published ads: (1) "Why Is a trade paper like a television 
station?" (2) "How necessary is trade paper advertising?" 



in trade paper space 




tional spot income in trade paper advertising and have 
hieved outstanding results. 

s we mentioned earlier, three out of four stations have no 
siness using national trade paper space. 

you're the one-out-of-four that should, SPONSOR recommends, 
the basis of industry analysis, that you invest 4% to 6% of your 
54 national spot income in this pinpointed form of advertising. 

// you're right for trade paper advertising, y oil re right 
for SPONSOR. Here's why SPONSOR is your no. one 
trade paper choice: 



1953-54 COMPARISONS OF BROADCAST TRADE PAPER READERSHIP 



Publication 



"I read" 
1953 1954 



"I read regularly" 
1953 1954 



"I read thoroughly" 
1953 1954 



SPONSOR 

BROADCASTING 

TELEVISION 

VARIETY 

RADIO DAILY 

BILLBOARD 



86% 
68% 
53% 
55% 
40% 
47% 



86% 
77% 
7 3% 
51% 
40% 
44% 



Base Total Readership 



6 3% 
68% 

5 6% 
52% 

6 2% 
31% 



68% 
58% 
45% 
44% 
43% 
22% 



3 2% 
3 9% 
20% 
29% 
35% 
8% 



42% 
31% 
24% 
27% 
3 2% 
16% 



S3 survey by CORE, 1954 survey by Alan C. Russell Marketing Research. 
Jy agencies and advertisers surveyed; only broadcast publications at least one year 
=1 at time of survey included; only Standard Advertising Register and National 
gister Agency List used as sources; 1100 questionnaires mailed and 245 returned. 




W 

ant to know more about trade 
papers or SPONSOR? We're happy 
tn oblige. 




Vr it* \ISC I. It. p tun gives advertisers the full screen 



\<l\orti^cr- who u-e 10-second I.D.'s 
on \BC-repre>ented tv stations will 
now be able to have the full screen 
for seven' and three-quarter seconds. 

"SBC >pot ^>;des recently announced 
this new, optional metJiod for handling 
shared I.D.'s on the tv stations it rep- 
resents. Stations will use the full screen 
for two and three-quarter seconds for 
their call letters and channel numbers. 

In the shared-screen 10-second I.D. 
the advertiser Uses three-quarters of 



the screen for his message, while the 
upper right one-quarter carries the "-ta- 
tion call letters and channel. This 
method is still available for sponsors 
who prefer it. 

According to Thomas B. McFadden, 
director of NBC Spot Sales, the new 
plan is designed to cut costs for ad- 
vertisers. Under the old method, it 
was necessary to print separate 10- 
second films with individual call let- 
ters of each station u-ed. * * * 



America's WAVE-TV 

QUALITY * CHA «"« 3 
Tea loupviui 


BAOS . WTtK&W^", 
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America's 

QUALITY 

Vila. 
■ 
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Sponsor got part of screen with old plan (I.). Now he can use full screen most of time ^r.j. 



Wnmien's role in broadcast- 
ing discussed at AWitT meet 

The New York State Chapter of 
AW RT (American Women in Radio 
and Television I met at the Park Sher- 
aton Hotel in New York recently for 
a tluee-dav conference to promote the 
organization a< a medium of exchange 
of ideas and to increase women's op- 
portunities in the broadca-t industry, 
lloste^ for the meeting was Nancy 
Craig, president of the New York Citv 
Chapter of AWRT. 

\\ ork-hops. breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner meetings, covered the following 
>uhjei t»: advertiser-station relations: 
internal management relation*: your 
public relation*: job hunting: educa- 
tional and public service television: 
broadcast jobs open io women. 

Gm-t speakers included: Judge Ben 
Irving Cooper, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Special >e—ion-. and .New 
"*t ork Mate Commissioner of Com- 
merce Harold Keller. * * * 



Build iny «& Loan Assn. 
signs educational series 

A contract for commercial sponsor- 
ship of an educational tv series was 
signed recently by Perpetual Building 
Assn. of Washington, D. C. and W'RC- 
TY. The program. District of Colum- 
bia Public School Series, is produced 
jointly by WRC-TV and the Washing- 
ton. D. C. public school system. It 
has been telecast for five vears. is on 
15 minutes daily. 

Perpetual Building vs-m. has signed 
for two davs a week. Commercial 
message* on the <how will point up 
thrift with e\ample> from the lives of 
great Americans «uch as Benjamin 
Franklin and vndrew Carnegie. Ac- 
cording to Edward C. Bait/, president 
of the building and loan association, 
the programs will not be interrupted 
hv commercials. 

Perpetual Building's agencv is Kal. 
Khrlich & Merrick. Washington, i). C. 
Vceounl executive is Edward Hoetz. 

★ * * 



H'C'I'O reoryanization 
affirms faith in radio 

As an affirmation of faith in radio's 
vitality and future Mort C. Walters, 
vice president and general manager of 
W'Cl'O Stations, has announced a re- 
organization of WCPO, Cincinnati, to 
strengthen its programing and policies, 

Glenn C. Miller, national sales man- 
ager and assistant to the general man- 
ager, has been named station director 
of radio and tv; Pat Crafton, sales ex- 
ecutive, is the new national sales di- 
rector; John G. Sweeney has been 
named business manager, and Sid Bar- 
ger is new director of film programing. 
Continuing in their present posts are 
Ed Weston, assistant general manager* 
and Earl Corbett, radio station di- 
rector. 

Says W'atters, '"Radio is very much 
alive, not competitive to newspapers, 
and. in its new form, not competitive 
to tv.*' 

Watters said W'CPO is out to win 
again the Variety award it received in 
1949 and a show management award 
WCPO-TY received in 1950. * * * 

K)iTV personalities conduct 
three-city tour for sponsor 

Two KMTY. Omaha, television per- 
sonalities have just returned from a, 
three-city tour in Nebraska, on behalf 
of one of their sponsors. Alamito 
Dairy. 

The tv stars, Lew Jeffrey {Talent 
Sprouts) and Rusty (Circle 3 Ranch) 
\ isited local grocery stores (see pic- 
ture below,), paraded through the 




KMTV's Lew Jeffrey greets kids in grocery store 



streets and put on shows in local audi- 
toriums. Price of admission was an 
Alamito hoxtop. (Agency: Holland. 
Holland & Goodsell. Omaha. * * * 
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"THE VOICE 
OF LONG ISLAND" 



Bank of America telecast 
cur rial on 7 L.A, stations 

All seven Los Angeles stations car- 
ried the Bank of America California 
show, telecast Sunday, 17 October at 
8:00 p.m. The show, telecast to com- 
memorate the bank's fiftieth anniver- 
sary, was narrated by Thomas Mitch- 
ell, star of UTP's syndicated tv film 
show, Mayor of the Town. 

The program reviewed the last 50 
years of progress in California. Ap- 
pearing on it were Jack Benny, Anna 
Maria Alberghetti, Paul Kelly, Ruth 
Hussey, James Gleason, John Carra- 
dine, Bonita Granville. 

The one-hour production featured 
dances supervised by David Lichine. 
It was produced by Jack Denove and 
directed by Robert Stevenson. Larry 
Marcus scripted the show, and music 
was scored and conducted by Nelson 
Riddle. * * * 



Rngby, anyone? KGO-TV 
plugs 'minor* college sports 

KGO-TV, San Francisco, is helping 
convert football enthusiasts into Rug- 
by fans. 

Its new program series, Sports Cav- 
alcade, is planned to popularize the so- 
called "minor" collegiate sports — gym- 
nastics, swimming meets, tennis. Rug- 
by, track and field meets. The 13-week 
series spotlights a different sport each 
Saturday afternoon from various area 
colleges. 

To stimulate interest in the sports 
telecasts KGO-TV offered viewers a 
mimeographed digest of Rugby rules. 
In the pre-game period a Rugby ex- 
pert diagramed formations and ex- 
plained basic maneuvers to viewers. 
The university teams demonstrated the 
various formations while they were 
explained, 
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Briefly . . * 

"WSAZ-TV, Huntington, is opening 
new, modern tv studios in Charleston 
soon. The station will operate two in- 
dependent tv studios originating pro- 
grams for its own use. The new stu- 
dios will be equipped with a modern 
tv control room and camera chain fa- 
cilities, as well as rear-screen projec- 
tion equipment. 

# -X- # 

New York University's fifth annual 
seminar on successful advertising agen- 
[Please turn to page 132) 



is? 



NASSAU COUNTY 

the heart of Long Island 

BUYING INCOME" PER FAMILY 

$7,582 



4th AMONG U.S. COUNTIES 



WHLI 



* * ★ 



(Sales Mgt. 



has a larger daytime audience in 
the Major Long Island Market 
than any other station (Conian) 



WHLI 


AM 1100 

FM 98.3 


HEMPSTEAD 
LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 
PAUL GODOFSKY. Pres. 





Represented by Rambeau 



Subscribe to SPONSOR today 

and receive FREE a copy of the 1954 

editions of Radio 

and Tv Results 



SPONSOR 40 E. 49 St., New York 17, N, Y. 

Please send me the next 26 issues of SPONSOR and 
include FREE the 1954 Radio and/or Tv Results. 



NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 



TITLE 



ZONE 



STATE 



check one: □ $8 one year (26 issues) □ $15 three years 
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CBS 



To sell the Cincinnati area, WKRC is a must ! 
Morning, noon and night more people listen to WKRC- Radio 
than to any other radio station in the Queen City! 

Radio Cincinnati, Owners and Operators of: 

WKRC-Radio. Cincinnati, Ohio • WKRC-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio 
WTVN-Television, Columbus, Ohio • WTVN-Radio, Columbus, Ohio* 



WKRC-RADIO * CINCINNATI", ohjo 

Ken Church, 

National Sales Manager 



J 
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CBS RADIO NETWORK • REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY 
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iVeie tlevelopments on SPONSOR, stories 

Sec: "Rotis-erie* oil the air" 

ISSIIV: 26 July 1954, page 44 

SllI>jC(*l> Rtrtisserie industry steps up spending 
in t\ 

The rotisserie industry, a giant spawned by television, is stepping 
up the tempo of its spending in the medium that propelled infra-red 
appliances to the big time. 

The two Goliatlis of the rotisserie field alone, Roto-Broil Corp. 
and Peerless Electric (Broil-Quik) , will account for some $3 million 
on tv this year. 

Roto-Broil's biggest plunge in tv comes off this week (2 No- 
vember) with its sponsorship of election night results over NBC TV 
(142 markets) and CBS TV (about 90 markets). Roto-Broil will co- 
sponsor the returns on NBC TV with l.B.M. machines; on CBS TV 
it will share time with Prestone Anti-Freeze. Roto-Broil's agency is 
Product Services. 

Roto-Broil expects to reach an audience of "over 90 million peo- 
ple" with the one-night telecast. Its cost: $300,000. 

The rotisserie industry likes commercials which use personal 
demonstration. Roto-Broil continues this approach on Election 
Night, with Dave Gairoway supplementing film messages. 

Roto-Broil's regular tv schedule is built around a 15-minute film 
cooking show, Roto Magician, now running in about 90 markets. 
It uses announcements in 30 additional markets. 

Roto-Broil's big competitor, Peerless Electric, is also pouring 
more and more of its ad budget into tv. Most of the stream is 
funneled to New York, hottest infra-red appliance market. 

Through Hicks & Greist, Peerless will spend some $1 million on 
tv by the end of the year or about 50% of its total budget. It has 
participations in two NBC TV shows. Home and Tonight, makes use 
of personal demonstration pitches by stars Arlene Francis and Steve 
Allen (see below). Two syndicated film shows are also used in New 
York: Ziv's Meet Corliss Archer, WABC-TV, and Guild's Life with 
Elizabeth, WABD. Tv announcements run in about 20 markets. 

The two rotisserie moguls are using more than tv as ammunition 
in their battle for industry supremacy. A few weeks ago Broil-Quik 
accused Roto-Broil of "pirating" its designs. Roto-Broil took legal 
action against Broil-Quik and a spokesman for the latter firm told 
SPONSOR it plans to press a counter-suit soon. 

Other top 10 rotisserie firms which buy tv heavily include Marlun 
Manufacturing (Black Angus). The company is spending about 
$500,000 for television this year in some 40 markets. ★ ★ ★ 



Rotisserie firms like demonstration talks by stars: Steve Allen, plugging Broil-Quik 
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WCOV-TV 

Montgomery, Alabama 

NOW OPERATING 

with 

200,000 
WATTS 

We're Transmitting a 
Strong, Clear Picture 
Over a 70 Mile Area 



CBS Interconnected 
ABC Interconnected 
DuMont — NBC 



Get the Details 
From Raymer Co. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

[Continued front page 35 1 

of tin- people toward the compam. 

I'm [lie -econd and lliird follow -up 
l< — I - in whitei and April 1952, the 
1,200 respondent 1 " were di\ided into 
li-leueix and iioii-lislenei - so that 
INC.O could gauge radio effectiveness. 
Coinpo-ite -core- of both group- 
showed t li ci t radio had had a measur- 
able effect in increasing the -ort of 
knowledge and altitude l\C(_) wanted 
to disseminate. 

I\C0 vva- sali-fied with the test- 



and bought a -pot radio campaign in 
five selected industrial markets in fall 
1 ( J52. In spring 1953 the Psychologi- 
cal Corp. again te-ted the effects of 
iNCOs campaign in a five-city survey. 
After examining llie results of these 
tests. l.NCO further increased its radio 
budget, expanded its radio campaign 
into more markets. Another Psycho- 
logical Coip. lest in summer 1934 con- 
vinced again that spot radio was 
doing the job of making 1 \C0 better 
and more favorably known. This fall 
the firm has bought 39-week and 52- 
vveek scheduhles in 1.3 markets. 




There are 197 
Radio Stations 
in Texas . . . but 




it only takes 



to reach V2 the pe 



2 STATIONS 



Kmac 



HOWARD W. DAVIS, Own.r 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

5000 WATTS 

ON 630 





HOWARD W. DAVIS, Pr.« 
CUNN DOUGLAS, Mgr. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

5000 WATTS 

ON 610 



The Biggest Buy in the Biggest State! 




INCOs radio pattern is the follow- 
ing: The firm sponsors 15-minute new* 
programs before 8:15 a.m. three times, 
a week an alternate days. On one sta- 
tion I\C0 sponsors newscasts on every 
single weekday. To give INCO's mes- 
sage maximum exposure, Marschalk 
and Pratt pick- a major network affili- 
ate in each market. 

"We found that the audience before 
8:00 a.m. has a higher percentage of 
men than later time periods do." 
.Meulendyke told sponsok. "Though 
we aim our messages at a broad gen- 
eral audience, we do want an audience 
somewhat more weighted toward men." 
The reasoning behind the choice of 
J newscasts: "It's important for us to be 
associated with a public service or in- 
formative program." an 1NCO advertis- 
ing executive explained. "A news pro- 
gram put* Ii-teners into the proper 
psychological mood for our informa- 
tive, documentary approach to com- 
1 mercials." 

JXCO commercials fall into three 
major categories: CI) "company com- 
mercials" covering such subjects as 
the mining of nickel in Canada, the 
history of the company ; (2) "research 
commercials" — the contribution of 
INCO's research staff to industries at 
large; e.g. helped stop corrosion of 
metals; (3) "application commercials'* 
— where and how nickel is used. 

The theme that ties all these com- 
mercials together is INCO's slogan — 
"nickel, your unseen friend." With 
radio, INCO is able to get across three 
ideas a week. The firm rotates three 
types of commercials on each station 
ev ery week. 

Here's an example of an "applica- 
tion commercial": 

"At 5()0 degrees, the oven in your 
range is hot — red hot. But, folks, 
that's only a breeze to the blasting 
heat a jet plane engine has to stand: 
2.000 degrees, and "up . . . 2,000 de- 
grees, and up think of that! And 
when \ou do, think of the metals that 
are standing up to these terrific, white 
hot blasts . . . hour after hour . . . 
without lo>imi their strength. One of 
these metals lnconel-X. Another is 
Ninionic 80. Both are lnco Nickel al- 
lovs- like the heating elements in your 
electric range. And both are products 
of the International Nickel Compam's 
never-ending search for new and better 
metal-. Truly, lnco Nickel gets around. 
It's ur-uallv alloyed with other metals, 
though, to make them stronaer or 



Ask the Walker Representation Co., Inc. 



tougher or more heat-resistant. So you 
rarely see it. That is why Inco Nickel 
has come to be called 'your unseen 
friend'." 

Today, spot radio takes up 30% of 
INCO's public relations or direct con- 
sumer advertising budget, or some 
12% of International Nickel's total 
ad budget. This quarter-million radio 
budget buys the following schedule: 

WAGA, Atlanta, Ga. 7:00-7:15 
a.m., Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays; 
WBZA, Boston, 7:30-7:45 a.m., Tues- 
days, Thursdays, Saturdays; WLS, 
Chicago, 7:45-8:00 a.m., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays; WLW, Cincin- 
nati, 8:00-8:05 a.m., 11:00-11:05 
p.m., Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays; 
WGAR, Cleveland, 7:15-7:30 a.m., 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays alter- 
nating weekly with Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays; WJR, Detroit, 
8:00-8:15 a.m. on a similar alternate- 
week basis as Cleveland; WIBC, Indi- 
anapolis; 8:00-8:15 a.m., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays; KNX, Los An- 
geles, 7:00-7:15 a.m., Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays; WOR, New York, 
7:00-7:15 a.m., Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays; WFIL, Philadelphia, 7:00- 
7:05 a.m., Mondays through Fridays; 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, 7:00-7:10 a.m., 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays; 
KTUL, Tulsa, 7:00-7:15 a.m., Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Fridays. 

To each of these stations, Mars- 
chalk and Pratt Co., sends an "Inco 
bible," a booklet of instructions on de- 
livery of commercials. The agency 
stresses a factual, documentary ap- 
proach. To make sure that the an- 
nouncer presents the message with 
dignity, the agency sends along an in- 
struction record for him to use as 
model. They also send along an '"emer- 
gency kit" of public service messages 
about the blood bank or forest fires, 
which the announcers can substitute 
for the regular commercial if events in 
the town seem to dictate it. This 
"emergency kit" is supposed to prevent 
use of regular INCO commercials at 
times when it might sound tactless; 
e.g. if a jet plane crashes in town. 

The firm's public relations effort ac- 
counts for some 40% of the total ad 
budget today. This year INCO will 
spend three quarter million in p.r. ad- 
vertising through the traditional print 
media. The firm's print schedule calls 
for nine full-page ads in each of three 
"general" magazines: Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier's and Look; nine 



full-page ads in each of five "executive 
news"' magazines: Time, Forbes, US. 
News and W orld Report, \ewsiveek 
and Town journal; also, six 1,000-line 
ads a year each in 34 newspapers in 
20 major metropolitan centers. 

"Our magazine schedule hlankets the 
nation and carries our over-all insti- 
tutional message to the public," an 
INCO adman told sponsok. "However, 
we found that our budget would be 
spread too thin, if we tried to use 
newspapers and radio in the same way. 
Instead, we picked the industrial areas 



where we feel we should concentrate 
our effort. In those cities we use a 
combination of newspaper and radio 
advertising." 

International Nickel Co. became 
aware of a need for public relations 
advertising al the beginning of World 
War II. At this time a memo was 
written to the agency asking for their 
recommendations. Marschalk and Pratt 
summarized the need for this type of 
advertising in its answering memo in 
February 1943: 

{Please turn to page 102) 




How to wring sales out of a cloud 



OR 



There's no weather show like the Krick Weather Show 




This is an agency man writing to agency men. 

You've got a client with a product to sell. You want to 
use TV. You'd like a show, not too cheap, not too expensive. 
You'd be real happy if the show had a good audience. The 
more audience, the more prospects. The more prospects, the 
more sales. 

The KRICK weather show gives you all this and more. 
Here's a low-budget show that combines big-time glamour 
with showmanship. There are exclusive, high-interest 
features never before seen on ordinary weather shows. 

The format is flexible: lends itself to 5, 10 or 15-minute 
time segments. 

Some of the features? 

The KRICK weather show gives the weather a week 
ahead... putting your show on top with 7-day forecasts every 
day. Weather Sweepstakes., .exciting new audience game. 

Plus EIGHT all new features like... Farm and Garden 
— Q & A box — Weather Proverbs — true or false — Under 
the Weatherman's Hat — Out of the Dr.'s Black Bag... and 
more. 

WIRE our client: he'll tell you all about this business- 
building new weather show. ..how you can obtain exclusive 
rights in your market. ..how, in most cases, you can add the 
famous Krick team of 80 weather specialists (oldest and 
largest firm of industrial meteorologists in the world) to 
your weather staff for less than the cost of a competent 
secretary. HWC, Inc. 

TWX, dv40: PHONE, RAce 2-2891: WIRE OR WRITE 

IRVING P. KRICK 

Meteorological Consultant, I n,c 
460 SO.. BROADWAY DENVER 9, COLO. 
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It happened. Anyone with half an eye 
can see for himself. 



The first Nielsen ratings of the TV season are in; 
ratings that tell you how many homes in the entire 
United States were reached by each sponsored television 
program. That's what the advertiser must know : 
the circulation of his program, the homes reached. 

TAKE A WIDE-EYED LOOK : 

The two top shows are NBC shows. 

Then comes Jackie Gleason. 

And the next four shows are NBC shows. 

Six out of seven for NBC, as the season begins. Here 
they are, with ratings, as reported by Nielsen for 
the two weeks ending September 25 : 



We know they'll change as the season wears on. 
They always do. But when we remember how well 
we made out last year, we can't really fret. 
And meanwhile . . . not a bad way 
to begin the TV year, is it? 

Another thing. There has been a lot of talk 
about NBC's bold program ideas. 

TAKE A WIDE-EYED LOOK: 

As you see, "Lady in the Dark", with no audience-habit 
to build it up, is right there on the list. It captured 
4th place on its own merits, and on the general 
sense of high excitement that NBC Spectaculars have 
instilled into the new season. It topped "Satins and 
Spurs," although not by much— a special Nielsen shows 
that "Satins" reached 11,300,000 homes and would have 
been 5th if it had been rated as a regular program. 
"Lady in the Dark," Nielsen tells us, reached 
11,347,000 homes, which means 31,000,000 viewers. 
Not bad at all. 

SORT OF OPENS YOUR EYES. 



Dragnet (NBC) 

Buick-Berle Show (NBC) 
Jackie Gleason Show (CBS) .. 

Lady In The Dark (NBC) 

Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 
You Bet Your Life (NBC) 
Ford Theatre (NBC) 



51.2 
50.1 
43.3 
39.1 
38.G 
37.7 
37.7 




a service of 



TELEVISION 



". . . \dv cristing of companies in 
1 1 10 following basic industries has been 
examined: rubber. plastics, metal*, 
chemicals, transportation, automotive, 
radio and instruments, ma< hinery . 
aviation, electrical, fuel and petroleum 
products. 

"Cenerallv speaking, all thoe ad- 
vertisers are in tbe same boat- tbey 
lia\e little or no merchandise a\ailable 
for -ale to tlie general publie. Hither 
their facilities are engaged in war 
work, or there exist such shortages that 
the -uppl\ of their products L* inade- 
<|uate for the demand. 

"Among the logical advertising ob- 
jects es are the following: 

"1. Maintain distribution channels 
and trade contacts. 

"2. Preserve customers good will. 

"3. Cultivate markets that will con- 
sume postwar output of enlarged ca- 
pacities. 

"4. Keep proprietary names alive 
(iMonel, lnronel). 

"5. Explain Nickel Co.'s part in the 
war effort. 

"6. Arouse enthusiasm and im- 
prove morale of workers generally, 
your own eniplovees particularly. 

"7. Help preserve the American 
system of free enterprise.'' 

Essentially, the objectives of L\C0"s 
p.r. advertising have not changed since 
World War II. Today, as then, there 
is a relative scarcity of metals becau-e 
of stockpiling on the part of the U.S. 
as well as other nations engaged in 
building armaments. I\C0. whose 
major mines, are at Copper CHIT. Can- 
sells to Europe, the Far East. Middle 
East and South America too. although 
through its affiliate, the Mond Nickel 
Co. in London. The U.S., however, ac- 
counts for a major share of LNCO's 
total .sales. It is important for L\C0. 
therefore, to show the public that its 
product is an integral part of cverv- 
bod\ s life, in peace as well as during a 
w ar. 

However, essentialb. INCO's p.r. 
ad\crti-ing effort i- most similar, on a 
smaller -(ale. to the type of advertis- 
ing done bv I .S. Steel with its ABC 
1\ network drama and bv The Alumi- 
num Co. of America with its sponsor- 
ship of K,I Murrovv on CB> TV. Eevver 
and fewer companies in die categories 
listed in Mar»< balk and I'ratt Co."s 
memo to l\CO feel that tbev can af- 
ford to sta\ av\av from p.r. advertis- 
ing. 'I heir bmad p.r. objectives are 
iisu.illv fulfilled with network tv or 



radio and page ads in general interest 
magazines. 

There are, however, certain p.r. ob- 
jectives that can IkM be attained by 
use of spot radio or tv . For example, 
there's the case of the Kennecott Cop- 
per Co., which met with animosity in 
Salt Lake City when it decided to es- 
tablish a mill there. The population of 
the city resented the company, fearing 
that a mill would bring dirt and soot 
on the town. Kennecott Copper took 
its story to radio. In radio the firm 
found the only means of getting its 
message to a broad cross-section of the 
city — people, who might not have read 
anything the company wanted to print. 
Kennecott began with early morning 
news and weather casts over KSL. Salt 
Lake City. Today, the firm sponsors 
This Business of Farming, KSL. 12:15- 
12:30 p.m., Mondays through Fridays, 
to maintain the good will of the town. 

Constant p.r. advertising can also be 
useful to an established factory in a 
small town. It may avert labor prob- 
lems, smooth the firm's relations w ith 
the municipal government, and gen- 
erally integrate the factory into the 
communitv, * * * 




TEXACO ON TV 

(Continued from page 33) 

Long ago critics shook their heads 
over what they believed must be an 
inev itable dry ing up of comic material 
in this ravenous medium. Time has 
shown the comedians as popular as 
ever. But the problem still remains. 
Obviously, it is easier to provide ma- I 
terial for 20 shows than for 39. It 
means too that more time is available 
for show preparation. In tv. as in all 
show business, the more time y ou have 
for rehearsal anil rewrite, the better 
your chance of coming up with a 
smooth -running program. 

1. Audience fainilarity with show 
pattern. An important reason for go- 
ing to two. rather than three or four ! 
more stars, is the advantage that ac- I 
ernes when an audience knows what I 
to expect. "People like to know what 
kind of a show thev are going to see." 
Don Stewart feels. By limiting the 
stars to two. he believes, vou can re- 
tain that type of contact with an audi- 
ence that is one of the great strengths 
of | he single weekly show. 

>. Identification oj star with prod- 
uct. This is one of (he reasons whv 



Station finds 
Renewals Easier 

IP News Wins 
Sponsor Loyalty 



Station WKAP, Allentown, Pa., 
can testify about the special profit 
yield for stations which push their 
AP newscasts. The "extra divi- 
dend" comes from lower selling 
costs— because AP newscast spon- 
sors are likely to renew, renew and 
renew. 

For example, C&G Motors, of 
Emmaus, Pa., fully appreciates a 
principal characteristic of news- 
casts: the ability to hold the same 
audience day after day. C&G has 
sponsored WKAP's "News at 
Noon" program six days a week, 
since March of 1947. 

Here's a comment from this 
sponsor that has dollars-and- 
cents overtones : "I wouldn't think 
of dropping our AP News at Noon 
program," says Max Cornfeld, 
president of C&G Motors. "Our 
customer response has been ter- 
rific— and folks actually count on 
our daily news coverage." 



Says Manager 0. R. Davie's 
of WKAP: "AP gives us some- 
thing we can really seti— speed 
In news transmission and a 
world-wide reputation for 
accuracy and thoroughness." 
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SPONSOR 



SPONSORS WARM TO A 1> 
Because ... it's better 
and it's better known. 



"Plane crash nearby 
and Tm in a ditch . . . 

Going on by foot Keep listenin'!" 



Case History No. 2 

Charley Gray, general manager of 
KBAQ, Casper, Wyo., didn't leave 
the station that evening. A friend at 
the Cheyenne airport had called him 
an hour before. A commercial plane 
was overdue and was last reported in 
Charley's area. 

So he hung around. Six o'clock. 
He cleaned up several routine chores 
that had cluttered his desk. Eight 
o'clock. Eight-ten. The phone rang. 

Gray made a few scribbled notes 
as he listened. "Okay, Sergeant," he 
said, "got it. Thanks a lot." He tossed 
down the receiver, grabbed his coat 
on the run and yelled at a yawning 
face behind the control panel. 

"State police teletype. Plane 
wreckage sighted over near Ho- 
gan's Pass. Pick you up oil the 
local wave." 

He quickly warmed up the sta- 
tion's radio-equipped truck and 
headed North. 

By 3 a.m., he was in the area. His 
head twisted back and forth as his 
eyes ranged the rugged mountain- 
sides. Suddenly his right front wheel 
bounced into a hole and careened 
into the narrow ditch beside the road. 

The small truck was stuck. 

Finally Charley radioed back to 
the station. "The plane crash is 
nearby, and I'm stuck in a ditch. 
Going on by foot. Keep listenin'!" 

The sun was barely up when he 
rounded a slight knoll and spotted 
the wreckage. A few moments of 




careful observation told him the story 
— no survivors. He rushed back to 
the truck and, by radio, taped a short 
description of his find and then re- 
turned to the wreckage for more 
details. 

Within minutes an outstanding, 
"beat" for KBAQ was a top story for 
stations across the land. Every AP 
radio member had it. KBAQ's staff 
had relayed Charley's account to The 



AP bureau in Cheyenne, starting the 
news on its way from Portland, Me., 
to San Diego. 

"We've had plenty of news 
breaks from The AP that we know 
came from other members. Glad 
we could pitch in, too." 

Charley Gray is one of many 
thousands who help make 
The AP better . . . and better | 
knoirn. 



If your station is not yet using 
Associated Press service, your AP 
Field Representative can give you 
complete information. Or write— 



Those who know famous brands... 
know the most famous name in news is IP / 
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COVER 

NORTH 
CAROLINA'S 

Rick Growing 

GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE" - 




with 



WSJS 



TELEVISION 

CHANNEL 12 



a 24-county market with 

339,600 
families 

(Sales Management 1954 
Survey of Buying Power) 

NOW SHOWINGI-All NBC COLOR SHOWS 




Interconnected 
Television Affiliate 



National Representative: 

The Headley-Reed Company 



Texaco prefers to alternate programs 
rather than to alternate sponsorship 
with some one else or go in for par- 
ticipations along with other clients. 
Texaco has always tried to tie product 
and performer together, as with Berle. 
who was always closely associated with 
the Texas Company. By alternating 
sponsorships, the coinpam would lose 
the exclusive identification with the 
show it prizes so highly. 

It is for the same reason that Tex- 
aco does not go in for participations. 
Stewart points to the following inci- 
dent on the opening Durante show for 
illustration of the value of star identi- 
fication with the sponsor. On the 2 
Octoher program Durante muffed a 
line. While everyone waited anxiously 
the seasoned performer pulled an ad 
lib that will probably become a classic 
for the Texas Company. After say ing 
that this was his first fluff for the spon- 
sor, Durante quipped: '*1 hope Texaco 
don't take my credit card away." 

According to Stewart, this ad lib 
line, which proved one of the big 
laugh-getters of the show, was of un- 
told value commercially, yet it could 
never have been possible on a partici- 
pation show. 

Texaco follows a similar policy in 
its spot radio shows. For example, it 
sponsors sportcaster Bobby Burns six 
days a week over KMOX, St. Louis, 
on an exclusive basis. On the West 
Coast, audiences have long been fa- 
miliar with Tommy Harmon's sports 
on Columbia Pacific Radio Network. 
Harmon's contract permits him to do 
play-by-play via deals with stations or 
networks, but prevents him from deliv- 
ering commercials on any competitive 
accounts. Similar exclusives exist in 
other markets. 

lift;; llcrle was tlmppetl: The new 

tv program approach does not reflect 
any Texaco disappointment with Mil- 
ton Berle. Had the show costs not 
risen so high, the partnership might 
still be going strong. The Texas Com- 
pany is the first to credit Berle with 
lia\ ing done a tremendous job for 
them. Berle more than justified Stew- 
ait s faith in his great potential. The 
remarkable rise of Berle and the im- 
portant role he played in tv s rapid 
growth is a story that has been told 
often. Part of that story, an important 
part, belongs to Texaco, which in an 
uncertain period took a chance and 
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went along on the ride. And what a 
ride it turned out to be. 

An i\BC spokesman reflects that" in 
a sense the Berle show was the indus- 
try s first spectacular. Keeping in 
mind comparative costs of the early 
days, the description is not far-fetched. 

To lexaco accrued a unique benefit, 
one that can ne\er be repeated. It 
sponsored the show that people went 
out and bought sets to watch. Mr. TV, 
more than one person has claimed, did 
more than any other single star to 
sell tele\i-ion set^ in the medium's 
infanc\ . 

Even the dealers were forced to be- 
come viewers whether the\ liked the 
show or not. Account man Johnston 
tells of dealers who reported they had 
to watch the show on Tuesday night 
in order to be able to talk with their 
customer* W ednesday morning. It is 
easy to see what a tremendous dealer 
response must have been forthcoming 
to the most-talked-of tv show in his- 
tory. 

Texaco's file* are full of stories of 
the incredible popularity of Berle's 
program in those early day s. A favor- 
ite tale of Don Stewart used to be of 
the store which was open every week- 
day night except Tuesday. On that 
night a sign would appear in the win- 
dow reading: ''Closed on account of 
the Milton Berle Show." 

While it is difficult to correlate ad- 
vertising and sales directly, there is 
no question in the minds of Texaco cfr 
Kudner, that the Berle show must have 
affected gasoline and motor oil sales. 

To repeat the Berle experience is 
impossible, for the medium has grown 
up. Now the problem is to snag as 
large a share of the audience as possi- 
ble, create a new show-sponsor identi- 
fication. The Durante-O'Connor com- 
bination is the try . 

At*ir eommereinl approach; The 

change in show had important conse- 
quences on the commercials. Texaco 
was famous for the integrated, enter- 
tainment-loaded pitch it developed so 
successfulh via the Berle vehicle. The 
most famous pitchman of the period 
was Sid Stone, whose act was for a 
while a popular feature of the show. 
After a number of years. Texaco felt 
that the effect i\ eness of the gimmicks 
had worn off. But the concept of the 
soft, entertaining commercial was re- 
tained in the new act of Jimmy Nelson 
and his ventriloquist's dummies. 

SPONSOR 





THE BIG MONEY MAKER IS 

"RECORDS with ROCKWELL" 



Voted Flint's No. 1 Disc Jockey! 

What a selling combination! The most popular radio station in 
Flint and Flint's best-loved, most-listened-to disc jockey . . . 
Jim Rockwell! Nothing could be sweeter to lure business your 
way in Michigan's 2nd biggest income city. Folks just nat- 
urally tune to WKMF . . . Flint's only 24 hour station devoted 
exclusively to News, Music and Sports. 

So, put your ad dollars where the listeners are! 

"RECORDS WITH ROCKWELL" 

is covering Flint's billion -dollar 
market like a tent! 




Flint? Michigan 

Frederick A. Knorr, Pres. 
Eldon Garner, Mg. Director 

Represented by HEADLEY-REED 



WKMF— Flint . . . 
WKMH— Dearborn-Detroit . « . 
WKHM-Jackson 

is the package buy that covers 77% 
of Michigan's entire buying power. 
Yet you save 10% when you buy all 
3. Highest ratings . . . because every- 
body likes News, Music and Sports! 



!+ . .;;■!»• -J- ■- .-\< 
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\\1iate\cT the merit? of the enter- 
tainment approach, and the company 
feels that Loth Stone and Nelson were 
extraordinarily effective, the new show 
format makes a new type of commer- 
cial mandatory. The reasons given by 
Don Stewart are: 

1. The length of the show. It is a 
half hour, where the Herle show is an 
hour in length. An entertainment pitch 
requires time, a warm-up leading to a 
short commercial spiel followed by a 
pleasant sign-off; Nelson's act took 
about six minutes. This is impossible 
on a half-hour show. Furthermore, 
Texaco does not even use all its com- 
mercial time. On the current show 
only two commercials are used, the 
first 1 :40, the second about 39 seconds 
in length. 

2. Difficulty of integrating with a 
film show. The O'Connor show is on 
film. Texaco would have preferred the 
show live, but O'Connor could not be 
available on any but a film basis, for 
his movieland and other commitments 
made a live show almost impossible. 
Since the shows are being recorded 
far in advance, there is an obvious 
difficulty in integrating shows and 
commercial. It becomes impractical. 
For these reasons the commercial is 
put on film. 

The short film commercial lends 
itself readily to straight selling via 
demonstration, and this is exactly 
what Texaco's new pitches consist of. 
Harry Von Zell does a simple straight- 
forward product pitch with no gags 
or entertainment routines. He points 



up the advantages of the new Sky 
Chief or other Texaco products and 
attempts to prove claims through 
visual demonstrations of product 
superiority. 

Whether by accident or design, the 
altered form of the commercial ap- 
pears to fit in well with Texaco's cur- 
rent competitive needs. The company 
had worked long to develop its own 
additive, and only last spring entered 
the market with it. It is called Petrox, 
an all-petroleum derivative, which, ac- 
cording to the Texas Company, cuts 
wear and increases engine power. The 
problem was now to convince the pub- 
lic Texaco's additive is the best. 

As Kudner copywriter Don Grady 
sees it, the commercials must be be- 
lievable first of all. For this reason 
he favors photographed demonstration 
above animation or visual tricks. A 
viewer, he feels, is more likely to be- 
lieve something which he acutally sees 
than animated drawings. Thus in one 
of the commercials, the comparative 
effects of Petrox and a competitor's 
additive are demonstrated by weigh- 
ing two piston rings on scales after 
25,000 miles of use. Enough metal has 
been worn off the piston ring associ- 
ated with the unnamed additive to be 
measurable on the scales. 

This reliance on demonstration, 
showing effects of Texaco products 
and competitive products on actual 
engine parts, is the core of the new 
commercials. They push the Petrox 
themes of more power, more miles per 



gallon, faster starting, faster warmup, 
faster getaway, less engine wear. 

How effective they will prove is 
anyone's guess at this time. They are 
no longer as distinctive as the old 
lierle routines, but comparable in 
many ways to the current commercials 
in the field. Von Zell, as might be 
expected, does a strong selling jobs 
Perhaps, as copywriter Grady put it, 
the gasoline that will succeed best via 
tv is the one whose commercials are 
most believable. 

The importance Kudner attached t«« 
launching the new Texaco commer- 
cials right, is evidenced in the fact 
that the first six were written by the 
agency's president, Jim Ellis., 

Does atlvertising sell gasoline? 

The gasoline companies are heavy ad- 
vertisers, yet the question sometimes 
arises whether advertising is as effec- 
tive in this field as in some others. 
There is probably no direct way of 
answering the question. Texaco is con- 
vinced that its consistent advertising 
has paid off. But how much its pres- 
ent enviable position in the industry 
owes to advertising, or the Berle show 
in particular, is anybody's guess. In 
net earnings only Standard Oil of New 
Jersey is ahead of the Texas Company-. 
Third is Standard of California, fol- 
lowed by Socony and Gulf. 

Kudner's Gerard Johnston points to 
various local competitors for verifica- 
tion of the old saw that "it pays to 
advertise.'' "There are manv local °ras 
distributors operating under their own 
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VHF CHANNEL Q MANCHESTER. N. H . 

THE BEST SIGNAL— AND LOCAL COVERAGE 
FROM WITHIN THE MARKET 

Stat' of 10 Sew Hampshire Counties 114,000 TV families 

( tti vrtitt? of northern Massachusetts Louelt, 

Hnrsrhill, F tshhury area 125,000 TV families 

PLUS Care ray* of jtnnth and ensttrn 



Vermont ... 

PLUS York < OUM/j/, jl/tJITIi* 



15,000 TV <amilies 
19,250 TV families 



Total PRIMARY coverage 275,250 TV families 

FOUR MILLION PERSONS 
LIVE IN THIS AREA 

Represented by WEED Television Corporation 



► 
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YOU MIGHT SWIM 100 YARDS IX 49.2 SECONDS *— 



BUT 



CONLAN RADIO REPORT 
METROPOLITAN GRAND RAPIDS 
NOVEMBER, 1953 





Morning 


Afternoon 


Night 


WJEF 


29.6% 


30.8% 


33.1% 


B 


26.3 


22.8 


28.6 


Others 


44.1 


46.4 


28.3 



YOU NEED WJEF RADIO 
TO SET SALES RECORDS 
IN GRAND RAPIDS! 

Grand Rapids is Michigan's second largest market — and WJEF 
is Grand Rapids' biggest radio value. 

Study the Conlan figures, left. On a quarter-hour, 52-time 
basis, WJEF gets: 

12.6% more morning listeners than the next station 
(jor 11. l°/o less money) 

25.2% more afternoon listeners (jor 31.1% less) 

9.6% more evening listeners {for 3.1% less) 

116,870 radio homes are within WJEF's Metropolitan Grand 
Rapids Area. A daytime quarter-hour on WJEF costs less than 
25c per-thousand-radio-homes! 




WKZO — KALAMAZOO 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDSKALAMAZOO 
WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
KOLN — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Associated with 
WMBD — PEORIA ILLINOIS 




CBS RADIO FOR GRAND RAPIDS AND KENT COUNTY 

Avery- Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 

* Richard Cleveland set this uorld's record in Columbus, Ohio, on February 23, 1952. 
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The 
Story 
of NORMAN 
& BIL LIE 
PHILLIPS 



and how they can help YOUR station 



Norman is paralyzed and confined to a wheelchair but lias no medical 
complications. lie anil his wife, Billie, have trained in radio because of 
(heir life long background in electronics and communication and of their 
genuine interest in this field. 

Nornjan holds First Class Radio Telephone Operators License and Uillic 
holds a Third Class I'adio Telephone Operators License. For the past year 
they have trained in Memphis at Keegan's Institute of Radio and Television 
in script writing and announcing. Billie handles the console, cues the records, 
and does some announcing, and Norman does most of the microphone work. 

He does a good job of newscastiug, has an excellent comprehension of 
national and international affairs. Both can fulfill the FCC license require- 
ment. Billie is able to make any adjustments to the transmitting equipment 
under Norman's direction, and she can also do bookkeeping and service 
the accounts. 

She lias three years of college work at the University of Texas and Memphis 
State College in Home Economics. She is presently employed by the Southern 
Hell Tel. \ Tel. Co., as a service representative in their Memphis office. 

Norman lias completed a specialized course in Advanced Radio Operating. He 
took pre engincering at Oklahoma A & M College and also has various courses 
in communications and electronics. While with Western Electric, where he 
worked more than nine years, Norman worked mainly as a Toll Technician 
on all phases of equipment including radio, coaxial cable, and microwave 
radio. He also instructed various technical courses and was a Job Supervisor 
for three years. 

In World War II, Norman was an Electronic Technician in the Navy Sub 
marine Service. He completed the Navy Radio Material Course and various 
nt i r . d r, loi.in. Miliar and otlu i technical course*. He is taking Nilson 's 
M; vt. r i i um ii II;idi > Cm iiiuiiK at ion mid Electronics via correspondence. 

Nurmau and Billie feel that with their extensive background and varied 
experience, there is some station (radio or tv, or both where they would 
very definitely be an enormous asset. Not only in the technical and broadcast 
phase, but »-ili-< and public n 1:1 ail. s too, they tVel they'd be valuable. 

They'll appreciate \our consideration. Salary is secondary. They are mainly 
inter* sled in .111 oppoi tnnit\ I" pioAi 1 1 t in-ch Fur more infill*- 

iiiation and reference*, rpj-anliiifg ."Norman and Millie Phillips, 
plcasr contact H. W. Shniek. WMCT in Memphis. 
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hi ziik] names, lie told .-ru.ssoK. "A 
iiunilier of them are highly successful^ 
mi inu< h so a* to worry the majors. 
Others will ne\er amount lo much. In 
almost even ca-e you will find thai 
the *ucce-*ful independent is the one 
who advertise*, and heavik.'' 

Texaeo is under 110 illusion that lire 
cu-tomer will leave the tv -el to run 
out after a lankful of Skv Chief, Pe- 
Irox or no Petrox. Ca.-oline advertis- 
ing, says Don Slev\art. just doesn't 
work that wav. It's a long range propo- 
sition, \ ou may *ee and hear about 
Petrox for months before you do any- 
thing about it. And the chances are 
you wont move in any ease before 
you see that you have to fill up. If 
lexaco's; advertising has been doing 
Lis proper job. vou w ill be more likely 
to stop at the Texaco station than at 
the competitor's place next door. 

Even a small -hifl in consumer pref- 
erence can have great repercussion*, 
for the market is a v asl one. and grow- 
in". In 1953. aecordina to the Texas 
Company, a new American record was 
set for (*on«timptitui of petroleum 
products, with an average of 739 gal- 
lons being Used for every perj^on rn 
the L" idled Mate.-. 

To meel the demand* of an expand- 
ing market. "1 he management of the 
Texas Companv." declared President 
Augustus C. Long, at the 27 April 
\nnual Meeting of stockholders, ''is 
alert to the indications which point to 
a period of intensified competition. 
. . . W e have . . . been preparing to 
meet tin* situation. 

Pari of the preparation is repre- 
-cnted in die current advertising cam- 
paign, sponsor estimates the 1955 
Texas Companv ad budget breaks 
down this- wav: Over 33' « is ear- 
marked for lv. about lG r J for radio 
and about 21' 1 for magazines. 

The JUetrttpmtiHm Opera: ICnjov ing 
a verv special role in the company s 
ad efforts is the Saturday matinee of 
the Metropolitan Opera, which has 
been sponsored h\ 1 exaeo 011 ABC 
Radio for 15 consecutive years. Here 
i* a program on which no commercial* 
appear, merely a statement of sponsor? 
-hip. \\ hv does Texaco continue to 
sponsor it? 

Don Stewart explain* it lids' Vvay. 
The Opera broadcasts do both a. pub- 
lic relations and a selling job. The 
Texa« Company wins good will through 
a fine public sen ice effort. This good 
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They live on the Pacific Coast... 

they listen to 



DON LEE RADIO 



* 



Don Lee IS Pacific Coast Radio 

... the only network with "point-of-purchase" penetration 
paralleling the local buying habits of I6V2 million people 
... the only network with stations in 45 important Pacific 
Coast markets . . . the nation's greatest regional network . . . 




RADIO 



Don Lee Broadcasting System, 
Hollywood 28, California, 

Represented nationally by 
H-R Representatives, Inc. 



will pa)s oil in mail) \wn* by making 
people of all kind* feel fasorabh dis- 
poM'd toward doing business with the 
< oinjjaii\. Dealers. like it, for, as they 
report, it helps to have the important 
people of a town seen entering their 
stations, it lends prestige, Concrete 
evidence of the show's sales effective- 
ness is seen in the many thousands of 
thank-\ on letters recened. In a very 
large numher of instances, reports 
Stewart, the writers say that they in- 
tend to bu) only Texaco products as 
a sign of appreciation. Keeping in 
mind the fact that the type who listens 
to the program is among the least 
likely to write to a sponsor, it may be 
reasonably assumed that the letters 
actually represent the feelings of 
millions. 

In addition to the opera broadcasts. 
Texaco runs an extensive spot radio 
program featuring news and sports 
casts in those areas where the need for 
extra ad pushing is felt. Two regional 
networks are used, CPRN on the West 
Coast, and the Texas Quality Network. 
Among the cities where such programs 
are regularly heard are Cleveland, 
Chicago. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Den- 
ver, Miami. 



During the past summer, in addi- 
tion, Texaco went in for a saturation 
weekend news setup on ABC. During 
Jul) and August, the net's top news- 
men were heard on 22 five-minute 
newscasts split evenly on Saturday and 
Sunda), between 9:00 a.m. and 11:00 
p.m. I he company was quite happy 
with what it regarded as an unusually 
economical broadcast barrage which 
the listener, at home or in his car, 
could hardly escape. Whether this 
t\pe of radio programing will be re- 
peated is an open question. I he bud- 
get for this show came largely out of 
the unspent funds available because 
of the absence of a network tv series 
for the last season. Both radio and 
newspapers were used as tv substitutes, 
play a small role usually in Texaco's 
ad campaigns. 

How Texaco's venture will stack up, 
it is of course too early to tell. The 
show is barely a month old and the 
effectiveness of the commercials is still 
to be felt in the marketplace. The first 
Trendex ratings show a 47.8% share 
of the audience for the opening Du- 
rante. Since Trendex rates only 10 big 
cities, where the number of stations 
is above average, it may be expected 
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Spacious Rooms • Excellent Cuisine • Golf Course 

2 Private Pools • Cabanas • Private Beach 
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that higher ratings will be noted by 
services which includes smaller cities 
in the surve\s. In any case, Stewart 
is willing to go out on limb to predict 
a climbing rating for the show. On 
the basis of a pre-view screening of 
the 2 November O'Connor show, SPON- 
SOR is inclined to agree with hinis 

Although sponsor and agency are 
confident of success in the new Texaco 
Star Theater, they know they must 
wait and see. A number of new ques- 
tions may arise that have not been 
foreseen. For example, suppose re- 
search reveals that the audience com- 
position of both shows is approxi- 
mately the same, although no one ex- 
pects this. Will it then be advisable 
to cancel one, or will it still be be^t 
to ride with two? 

Nor is there any guarantee that the 
shows will have equal appeal in terms 
of audience size. What happens if 
there is a considerable, rating differ^ 
ence? Should the two* shows be ex- 
pected to achieve approximately equal 
ratings in the first place? 

Client and agency have a rich past 
experience to guide them. They wene 
successful in hitching their wagon to 
the star of Milton Berle. Now they 
have what they believe to be two of 
the outstanding comedy personalities 
in the country who complement each 
other perfectly. While the investment 
is less than in the Berle show, about 
$37,000 for time on approximately 70 
NBC stations and about $50,000* for 
production, it is millions that are in- 
volved, a huge stake to throw behind 
the new venture. If it succeeds it may 
well start a trend in a fv industry look- 
ing anxiously for new and better way9 
of reaching larger audiences. * * * 



«DI*ECTIY 9N T«| "WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS RIACH 



TV DICTIONARY 

{Continued from page 39") 

REFLECTOR Reflecting surface, silver 
in color, used to reflect light. For ex- 
teriors, reflectors are used to direct 
sunlight onto the actors or the scene. 
For interior lighting, they are incor- 
porated in lamps to reflect light com- 
ing from the back of the bulb. 

HARD REFLECTORS Reflector coated 
with silver and aluminum foil having 
a mirror-like characteristic. In sun- 
light it produces an intense brilliant 
light which may cause hot spots. 

SOFT REFLECTOR Reflector coated with 
silver or gold surface. Softer in color 
than the hard reflector and pebbled 
to diffuse the light. 
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There's a new rig 



going up in 
the oil fields 
of Texas « . . 




. . . KTRK-TV's new 1,000-foot tower for 

Channel 13, Houston. We'll be ready in November 

to offer advertisers a new source for rich returns from 

a tried and true field. There's a cat in the picture . . , 

not a wildcat, but a likeable little black kitten 

who is destined to become one of the famous trademarks 

of the Southwest. He is already flooding the area 

in a dozen different promotional campaigns that are 

making Channel 13 the talk of the great Houston market. 



KTRK-TV, The Chronicle Station, CHANNEL 




P. O. Box 12 • Houston I, Texas 



National Representatives: B LAIR-TV — 150 E. 43rd St. 

New York 17, N. T. 

1 NOVEMBER 1954 



Houston Consolidated Television Co-. General Mgr., Willard E. Walbridge 

Commercial Mgr., Bill Bennett 



Basic ABC 
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REFLECTOR LENS Extra long lelephoto 
focal length built into short, compact 
mounting to avoid interfering with 
other lenses on turret. Focal length: 
40" (actual length: 16"). (See Lenses.) 

RELATIONAL EDITING Editing of shots 
to suggest associations of plan, se- 
quence or idea. 

REMOTE Program emanating from a 
point apart from the studio or trans- 
mitter location. 

REPEAT Show that is repeated by 
film kine or retelecast. 

REPLACEMENT Tv show or talent that 
substitutes for a regular show or per- 
sonality who is on a vacation or sum- 
mer hiatus. 

REPRISE Repeat of a jingle theme af- 
ter straight delivery of a tv commer- 
cial; also used to mean the calling 
back for judgment by the crowd of 
talent which has performed. 

RESOLUTION or DEFINITION Degree 
of reproduction of detail of an image, 
scene, sets and/or background after 
transmission through complete tv sys- 
tem to receiver or monitor. 

RESOLVE CHORD Musical ending, last 
note or sometimes passage at end of 
scene or show. 

RETAKE The repetition of the act of 
photographing or recording. 

RETROSPECT Show sequence which 
fades back and pictures something out 
of the past. 



RETURN FLATS <1> Narrow scenery 
fiats added to the sides of a set to 
extend or confine the background so 
that cameras shooting at angles will 
not over-shoot or get off set back- 
ground in the picture. <2> Used to 
add depth to some architectural fea- 
tures of sets, such as a window return 
or a mantle breast return. These re- 
turn flats are placed in back of the 
window or mantle. (3) Used to finish 
off sets for shows which may have 
studio audience. 

RETURNS (1) Amount of mail re- 
ceived as the result of premium or 
other stimulus on tv or radio shows. 
(2) See Return Flats. 

REVERSAL or REVERSE POLARITY (1) 

Film process that results in change of 
film from positive to negative or vice 
versa. (2) Positive prints without the 
use of a negative. Most 16 mm films 
are produced this way. Reversal prints 
are used sometimes in 35 mm. 

REVERSE MOTION Photo technique 
showing everything backwards; used 
to achieve a comic effect. 

REVERSE SCENE Negative is reversed 
in printing so that everything photo- 
graphed on the right is now on the 
left of the screen. Makes right-handed 
people left hand and fuzzes focus, 

REVERSE SHOT or REVERSE ANGLE 
SHOT Worked in conjunction with 
existing shot. Same subject or object 
seen from exactly opposing angle by 
means of cutting back and forth be- 
tween two or more cameras. Used for 
emphasis and changed viewpoint. 



REWINDS Geared rewinding devices 
on which a reel or flange may be 
mounted and turned rapidly by hand 
or electric motor. 

Motor Rewind Electrically driven re- 
wind used where large reels of posi- 
tive film have to be rewound rapidly. 

Negative Rewind Hand driven rewind 
for negatives which have a low gearing- 
up ratio to discourage over-rapid re- 
winding which might damage the film. 

RHEOSTAT A variable resistor. Pots, 
faders, shaders, lights, even camera 
dissolves and opticals are frequently 
made possible through use of rheostats. 

RIDE GAIN To keep the picture qual- 
ity and volume of sound constantly ad- 
justed for proper transmission. 

RIDE IT Instruction to swing instru- 
ments, to ad lib. 

RIG (1) Device used to hold, move 
or control object televised. <2) Setting 
overhead lights on a scene. 

RIGHT A camera or talent direction 
meaning to the person's own rights as 
he stands or faces at that moment. 

RIM LIGHT, RIM LIGHTING (1) Around 
the edges of the subject. <2» Spot- 
lighting from the back, designed to 
bring individual talent or subjects out. 
of background by virtue of their bright- 
ness contrasted with rest of scene. 

RISER (1) Small platforms used to 
raise camera, talent or sections of the 
band so as to get a better picture, light 
or balance. (2) 1" or 2" blocks used 
to raise furniture for a better picture. 

RETMA Radio Electronics Television 
Manufacturers Assoc. 

ROLL 'EM Roll it. Order given by the 
tv director when he wants a projec- 
tionist to start film portion of tv snow. 

ROLL UP Trick effect used to change 
from one scene to another; when first 
picture begins to roll from bottom, re- 
vealing second picture. 

RORABAUGH REPORT Special reports 
on spot tv buying by advertisers, issued 
by the N. C. Rorabaugh Co. 

ROTATING WIPE Optical technique 
where a line moves over the screen in 
clockwise or counter-clockwise direc- 
tion, seeming to uncover another scene 
as it travels. 

ROUGH CUT First overlength assem- 
bly of shots in their correct sequence. 

RTES Radio and Television Execu- 
tives Society. 

RUN OVER <1> When a show goes 
past the scheduled time for ending. 
(2) To review, retake or re-rehearse a 
portion of a scene, situation or show. 



HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY OF 
YOUR LIFE-TIME 

UHF TELEVISION STATION 




in the NATION'S 32 nd MARKET 

NBC AND ABC PROGRAMMING 
ASSUME LIABILITIES AND IT'S YOURS 

WAYS-TV-CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

CALL — EDison 3-7173 
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ROBERT CUMMENGS / 
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Here's the rib-tickling family show that has entertained 

big, BIG network audiences CNational rating of 29.9! ) . . , 
with a sales-success record on everything from 
Automobiles to Beer to Cigarettes. Best of all, "My Hero" 

keeps drawing the crowds even when it 
comes back for bow after bowl 



t*9N in test Angles 



a 7 station market— "My Hero" gets a 28.3 ARB rating 
to put it in the Top Ten ot syndicated TV tilm shows! 



r a few of the sales-alert, bud=> 
-conscious sponsors who have 
de "My Hero" their hero: 



s Furniture Co- ~. 

'rolef Dealer 

uesne Beer 

Ready Battery Co..„ 

se & Sanborn _„„^_. 

n Oil 

s Supermarkets 

nes Tire Co-— „„ 

e» Cash mo n 

mi Valley Dairy 

l'y Wiggly Foo<L 

:w Meat Products.. 

et Caporal „ 

srmarkets, Inc 

or Insurance. 



....DETROIT- 

...._•„.. SEATTLE 

..WHEELING, ERIE 

LOS ANGELES 

LOS ANGELES 

„....LOS ANGELES 

......... EL PASO 

MADISON 

LAS VEGAS' 

— DAYTON 

~ AMARILLO 

ROCHESTER 

„CANADA 

, rf LUBBOCK 

PINE BLUFF* 



tier Food*. NEW YORK CITY 

ilan Drug Stores NEW YORK CITY 

. Victor TV Co KEARNEY* 

'y Oil Co .MONROE, LA. 

< Air Conditioning. .HUTCHIN.SON, KAN. 



you Can still buy "my hero 7 ' in many markets 

*..$ome amtt -fitst tun ! 

39 weeks af half hove top-rated "situatipn comedies with full fqmily appeal. 

fxif full details sand merchandising plan for sponsorsl 




25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. » PL 7-0100 

Atlanta * Baltimore '<•••> Beverly Hill? • Boston • Chicago • Dallas « Detroit * St. Louis 

AMERICA'S LEADING DISTRIBUTOR OF QUALITY TV FILMS 

COLONEL MARCH OF SCOTLAND YARD • MY HERO • JERRY AND THE PIRATES 
TOWN AND COUNTRY TIME ~ SECRET FILE U.S.A. • THE STAR AND THE STORY 
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RUN THROUGH Usually the first com- 
plete rehearsal by cast on camera with 
sound, music. 

RUN UP Footage which passes through 
a film mechanism before it reaches the 
desired spead. 

RUNNING SHOT Also trucking. Pic- 
tures in which the camera is dollied 
along with the talent or action, also 
called a travel shot. 

RUNNING TIME (1) The absolute 
timing of a tv show or script page by 
page on last rehearsal. Running time 
is usually marked every 30 seconds. 
(2) Length of time a film or kine will 
run when projected at its correct tv 
speed. 

RUSHES First prints from a film usu- 
ally developed overnight so producer 
or client can examine film production 
of previous day. 

R.W.G. Radio Writers' Guild. 

S 

S.A. Sex Appeal. 

SAFETY FILM Film made on slow 
burning acetate base. 

S.A.G. The Screen Actors Guild. Rec- 
ognized by producers as the exclusive 
collective bargaining agent for actors 
in the motion picture industry, in tele- 
vision film commercials and television 



MEMO FROM 

DEE RIVERS — 

ro^// time-buyers 

GEORGIA'S 

WEAS 

and its new 

50,000 «•«« 

]\'estin gfwu.se t ransm itter 
on its same old jrequenc\ 

1010 

should be included 
in your Fall Budget. 

COVERAGE PRICE 

makes it Georgia's 
BEST 50,000 WATT BUY 



CALL STARS NATIONAL 

IN 

NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
DETROIT — LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 



film programs within the territorial 
limits of the continental United States. 
Sets wage scales and working condi- 
tions for actors, including narrators, 
announcers, singers, stunt men and ex- 
tras (in New York). 

SALES AREA TEST Test of advertise- 
ments within a limited geographical 
area to determine whether the sales 
produced are sufficient to warrant 
more circulation of the advertisement. 

SAMPLE (A) Used to denote a repre- 
sentative segment of tv homes or view- 
ers whose tv tastes, opinions and hab- 
its are taken as representative of all 
such families or viewers in the area 
selected for examination. (B) A por- 
tion of a total so chosen that the 
characteristics of the whole may be 
judged from those of the part with a 
minimum degree of error. 

SAMPLE, ADEQUATE A sample which 
is representative of the larger universe 
from which it is chosen and which is 
large enough to give stability to re- 
sults obtained. 

SAMPLE, AREA The name commonly 
applied to a method of population sam- 
pling wherein one step is the selection 
of land areas to represent the total 
country or section and from which 
areas people are selected, each step 
following a procedure of known prob- 
ability. 

SAMPLE ERROR The degree or the 
likely degree in which a sample is in 
error or deviates from the original uni- 
verse which it represents. 

SAMPLE, JUDGMENT A sample whose 
members are selected with some free- 
dom of choice or judgment on the part 
of the field worker or the designer of 
the sample. 

SAMPLE, KNOWN PROBABILITY A 

sample in which the probability or 
chance of each individual being chosen 
is known. 

SAMPLE, PRECISION A sample of 
known precision or known degree of 
probable accuracy. 

SAMPLE, QUOTA A sample in which 
field workers are free to select individ- 
uals so long as they have the right 
number or quota of each group by 
age, sex. 

SAMPLE, RANDOM A sample selected 
by methods which insure that every 
item in the sample has an equal chance 
of being selected. 

SAMPLE, REPRESENTATIVE Ideally a 
sample which properly represents all 
the characteristics in the same propor- 
tion in which they exist in the original 
universe. 

SAMPLE, STABILITY OF Determined by 
relationship between increases in sam- 



ple size and resulting decreases in the 
variability of measured results. 

SAMPLE, SYSTEMATIC A sample usu- 
ally from a list made up by a periodic 
selection of names or items such as 
every ninth name. 

SANNER DCLLY Crane arm or boOm- 
type dolly which has boom arm ap- 
proximately 9' in length, rotates free- 
ly through a full 360° horizontal cir- 
cle, full 360° pan and tilt circle, obvi- 
ously extremely versatile. (Horizontal 
directions are usually given by hour: 
9 o'clock, right angle left of dolly; 12 
o'clock, straight out from dolly; ele- 
vated directions by degrees: 1,000 high- 
est elevation; 0 on the floor.) 

SATURATION Characteristic of color 
referring to distinctness and vividness 
of hue. A color is most saturated when 
it is pure; least saturated when it is 
mixed with a large amount of white. 

SCALE Regular talent union rates or 
charges for acting, announcing. 

SCAN or SCANNING The electronic 
separation of the optical ima;je into a 
series of parallel horizontal lines traced 
from left to right in sequence from 
top to bottom. 

SCENARIO A script or idea break- 
down for a tv show describing story 
and action. Usually applies, to a tv 
film rather than live show. 

SCENE (1) A single sequence in a tv 
show which may consist of one or 
more shots. (2) The setting for the 
action of a play or situation. (3) A di- 
vision of an act, play or show. 

SCENE SHIFTING Various techniques 
used in changing locales or time ele- 
ments of a play. 

SCENERY DOCK Place where tv scen- 
ery is received and/or stored when not 
in use. 

SCENIC ARTIST One who designs and/ 
or paints scenery. 

SCHEDULE (1) Tv or radio station 
timetable. All live, film commercial 
and sustaining tv operations are gov- 
erned by the schedule. (2) A complete 
tv or radio broadcasting and nrcmo- 
tional campaign. 

SCHIZOPHRENIC Occupational buga- 
boo where tv talent or personnel has 
two or more rehearsals or shows sched- 
uled at the same time. 

SCHMALZ IT A command by the tv 
director to talent and/or orchestra to 
do show or scene in super-sentimental 
style. 

SCHUFFTAN PROCESS Famous movie 
technique of shooting action on a set, 
only part of which is constructed in 
full size, the remainder being con- 
structed in miniature and photo^ 
graphed in a mirror. 
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he Gold Cup Went to "5" 

ews Item (August 7, 1954): "Slo-mo-shun V, twin 
■ter of the world's fastest hydroplane, roared over 
attle's Lake Washington today at better than 100 mph to 
n. motorboat racing's top prize, the coveted Gold Cup." 

f Item (three weeks later): "The August Seattle 
:lepulse reveals king-tv, Channel 5, scored a clean 
'eep over the rival network station in duplicate tele- 
sting of the Pacific Northwest's biggest sports event, the 



Gold Cup. Out of an estimated 500,000 viewers, the 
elaborate king-tv coverage pulled almost three times as 
many families as the other network station." 

There's a reason, of course, king-tv is the first station in 
the market . . -first in all ratings (morning, noon, and 
night), first in local personalities, and always first in news, 
sports, and public events. People dial "5" in Seattle 
almost as naturally as you dial your home phone. 



* Average Telepulse rating for 
duplicate coverage of Gold Cup 
race, Seattle, August 7, 1954 

Channel 5 (KING-TV) 36.0 
Second Seattle Station 12.5 



FIRST IN SEATTLE 



KiNG-TV 

Channel 5. ABC 100,000 Watts 
Ask your BLAIR TV Man 



Otto Brandt, Vice President and General Manager 



Dunning Process Another device orig- 
inated in movies (adapted to tv) for 
combining the performance of an ac- 
tor in a studio with a background 
filmed elsewhere. In film a yellow- 
toned positive print of the background 
scene is threaded into the camera in 
front of a panchromatic negative, and 
the actors, lit with a yellow light, per- 
form in front of a brightly-lit purple- 
blue backing. Since the blue is com- 
plementary to the yellow, wherever 
blue light from the backing meets the 
yellow-toned film it is absorbed in pro- 
portion to the density of the yellow, 
and a print of the yellow image is thus 
recorded in reverse on the negative. 
Wherever the actors move in front of 
the backing, however, they prevent 
blue light from reaching the film, their 
own yellow-lit figures recording in its 
place. 

Vistascops An optical device contained 
in a simple, box-like case which fits 
snugly in front of the lens of any 
television or film camera. Through its 
use with 8" x 10" picture of set de- 
sired, live actors performing on a bare 
stage or in an open field can be pre- 
sented to a television or film audience, 
either live or by means of film, in what 
appears to be setting duplicating any 
structure or scenic site in the world 
required by the show's locale and 
script. Leased through Vistascope 
Corp. of America, RKO, Culver City, 
Cal (See Vistascope and Telefex.) 



TRIED by a 
10 MAN JURY 




Yes, 10 of the current accounts 
on Boli Trebor's "DAY- 
BREAKER" Show have been 
sponsors for 3 or wore years. 
Several for \\i years on this 
5-year-old show. 

The verdict of this 10-man 
jury is justified! From morning 
to night W'VET get a results 
in the Metropolitan Rochester- 
Western New York Market, 
3rd largest in America's first 
State. 



5000 WATTS 




IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



Represented Nationally by 
THE BOILING COMPANY 



SCOOP To start pickup or image 
transmission late with camera shots 
and sound hitting the air after the be- 
ginning of a show, thus causing the 
viewer to miss the opening action, mu- 
sic and lines. 

SCOOPS Large flood or kleig lights 
used in tv studios, usually 5 kw. 

SCORE Music for a tv show or com- 
mercial. 

SCRATCHES Lines which penetrate 
the emulsion surface of a film, or dent 
its base, distinguished from abrasions 
by their greater severity; usually verti- 
cal on the screen, and caused by hard 
particles in cameras or machines. Hori- 
zontal scratches are usually cinch 
marks. Scratches may be treatsd by a 
heat or wax treatment, called recon- 
ditioning. 

Negative Scratch Most serious type of 
scratch since it damages negative or 
original material, it is lighter than any 
other part of the image. 

Positive Scratch Scratch usually of 
secondary importance, identified by its 
black nature caused by the collection 
of dirt particles. 

Scratch Print A rush or quick print 
that is used for editing, 

SCREEN <1) Fluorescent face of the 
picture tube in a receiver or monitor. 
(2) A retractable backdrop or wall 
screen used in conjunction with a 
projection-type background. 

SCREEN PERSISTENCE Ability of a tv 
screen to stay lit for a second after the 
electron dot has gone. The best tv 
tubes have a medium persistence. 

SCRIM Mesh or gauze filter placed in 
front of a light to diffuse it. 

SCRIPT Complete written guide for 
tv show, commercial, film or kine. 
Synonym for continuity. 

SCRIPT GIRL or CONTINUITY GIRL Tv 

director's assistant handling script 
preparation, clearance, editing and 
frequently timekeeper and prompter in 
dry runs and camera rehearsals. 

SECONDARY BOYCOTT Action against 
others than employer with whom dis- 
pute exists, such as picketing a recalci- 
trant sponsor, Usually illegal. 

SECONDARY RELAY Use of second 
microwave relay on tv remotes where 
direct relay is geographically impossi- 
ble to achieve. 

SEEN ASSOCIATED A term used in the 
Starch advertisement ratings to indi- 
cate the percentage of readers of a 
magazine who are aware of the names 
of the product or advertisers repre- 
sented in a particular issue. 

S.E.G. Actors of the Screen Extras 
Guild. 
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SEGUE Pronounced seg-way. Usually 
the transition from one musical num- 
ber or theme to another without any 
kind of break or talk. For video see 
Dissolve. 

SENIOR 5. 000 -watt bulb giving con* 
centrated high-intensity light. 

SENSITIVITY Measure of the ability 
of a tube or other tv equipment to 
produce a representative reproduction 
for a given input. 

SEPARATION NEGATIVES Set of pho- 
tographic negatives representing the 
primary colors to form the intermedi- 
ate stage of a number of color repro- 
duction processes, since in combina- 
tion and subtractive synthesis they 
produce the final releass prints. 

SEQUENCE (1) A complete scene in a 
tv production. (2) Main division of a 
show. (3) Succession of shots or scenes, 
action or music concerned with the 
development of one subject or idea. 
(4) In a story film a succession of 
scenes which together form a single 
stage in development of narrative. 

SERIAL A show given in installments 
and telling a continued story. 

SERVICE FEATURES Usually daily serv- 
ices such as weather forecasts, time 
signals, some news broadcasts. 

SESAC Society of European Stage Au- 
thors and Composers.. 

SET ill The physical setting viewed 
ty a tv camera, <2> A television re- 
ceiver, 

SETS-IN-USE The percent of all tv 
homes in a given locality whose sets 
are tuned in at a specific time, regard- 
less of the tv station they are viewing. 

SETUF <1) Location of tv camera as 
set up for specific scene or action, t'2) 
Arrangement of the orchestra, cast, 
reives, lights, cameras, props in rela- 
tion to each other. i3> The placement 
of equipment, camera, lights, sound 
and personnel for the best tv picture, 
and pickup of action. 

SHADING Technical operation per- 
formed by engineer to eliminate the 
spurious signals from tv camera pro- 
duced by tube characteristics. Of 
greatest importance when using older 
motion picture films due to their high 
contrast elements and subsequent in- 
creased production of spurious signals. 

SHADOWING To simulate by trick 
effect a natural shadow that cannot 
effectively be created through use of 
tv lighting alone. 

SHARED I.D. Upper right one-quarter 
video contains the station I.D. and the 
remaining three-quarters are used for 
commercial copy. The first eight sec- 
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THE MIGHTY ' IVI I K E ' ' of 

SAN ANTONIO 
250,000 Milliwatts 

IMww 

National Time Sales — New York 

Harlan G. Oales & Assoc. 
Los Angeles — San Francisco 




MUSEUM"? 

A high-rated network program, 
unavailable to national spot or 
local advertisers, is like a 
museum piece. You may respect 
it, stand in awe of it — but you 
can't buy it! 

WPEM. second only to such 
network 'museum pieces" all 
afternoon long — BUT FIRST IN 
TOP-RATED LOCAL PROGRAMS 
— is taking reservations for 
its S.R.O. 

950 CLUB 

Daily 1:05 to 5:30 PM 



PHILADELPHIA 



IWPEN 



Rtprt rnnj nuiionaH) by Gitl Pttu /»< 
New York Los Angeles 

Chicago San Francisco 
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onds are used for commercial audio; 
remaining two seconds for the station 
I.D. (See also I.D.) 

SHARE-OF- AUDIENCE The percent of 
audience tuned in at that time who 
are watching a given show or station. 

SHOCK VALUE Tv writing technique 
which utilizes visual prop, set or even 
sound to attract audiences' initial at- 
tention to commercial, action or show. 

SHOOTING-OFF-OVER To take in areas 
in a given camera shot that are not 
wanted or that are beyond the hori- 
zontal or vertical limits of set. 

SHOOTING SCRIPT (1) Final tv script 
with all camera shots, lights, music, 
miscellaneous information included. 
(2) Complete film script divided into 
script-scenes and containing all neces- 
sary technical instructions for shoot- 
ing show. 

SHORT VOICE A voice with a narrow 
or restricted range. 

SHOT A single continuous pickup of 
the tv camera. 

SHRINKAGE Changes in the mass of 
film, either emulsion or base, resulting 
from the moisture-absorbing charac- 
ter of the material composing them; 
the loss of moisture which occurs rap- 
idly during final processing and more 
slowly for the rest of the life of the 
film. 

SIGN ON The announcement made 
at the beginning of the broadcast or 
telecast day and generally including 
station identification, frequency and 
power. A similar statement is made at 
the end of the telecast day, the sign 
off. 

SIGNAL Any acceptable transmission 
and pickup of the tv picture and sound. 

SIGNATURE or SIG The specific title, 
picture, typography, theme song, mu- 
sic, sound, catch phrase or even tal- 
ent, that regularly identifies a specific 
tv show. 

SILENT SPEED Speed of 16 frames per 
second as opposed to 24 frames in 
sound film. The speed of silent film 
can be projected on standard machines 
and will operate with the standard 
film camera chain for television. 

SILL IRON or SADDLE IRON Narrow 
metal strip spanning the opening be- 
tween the two legs of a practical door 
or fireplace flat to strengthen it and 
keep its measurements regular. 

SIMULCAST A program broadcast on 
radio and tv simultaneously. 



SINGLE SYSTEM Sound and picture 
recorded on the same film at the same 
time. 

SITUATION Synonymous with plot, 
or setting sometimes. Problems to be 
solved in a story or drama and the 
various characters' reactions. 

SITUATION SHOW To base a whole 
show or performance on the location 
or circumstances that exist at the time-. 

SLAP BASS Direction to musician to 
play bass violin by slapping the strings. 

SLAPSTICK Type of tv comedy rely- 
ing on fast action, mugging and broad 
knockabout humor. May frequently 
embody chases. 

SLATE Slate with clapsticks used to 
numfcer film scenes or sync sound, it is 
photographed before each scene. 

SLIDE Usually refers to still art work, 
titles, photographs or film which is 
picked up or projected upon camera 
tube. Basically there are two different 
kinds of slides, transparent or opaque, 
the size of which varies according to 
station projection method used. 

Transparent Slide Also called trans- 
parency, meaning light is projected 
through slide. May be 2" x 2" on a 
single or double frame of 35 mm film 
usually mounted in cardboard or glass. 
Another size transparent slide is 4" x 
314" with a Vz" masking applied on 
all four sides, and in this case all let- 
tering and art work should be at least 
Va" from the edge of the mask on all 
four sides. 

Opaque Slide Also called Balop slide 
or card — is solid, opaque (you can not 
see through it) and these are usually 
3" x 4", 6" x 8" or any over-all dimen- 
sion in the ratio of 9 x 12. No mask- 
ing is required, but all lettering and 
art work should be at least 3 A" from 
outside edges on all four sides. Any 
photographs used in opaques should 
be dulls, not glossies. Size of letters on 
opaque slide 9 x 12 should be %" or 
larger to be received effectively. Opaque 
slides, lettering, should have a back- 
ground of Miller gray with poster white 
and any good black for effective video 
reproduction. 

SLIDE WHISTLE or SLOOP WHISTLE 

Comedy effect used to point up humor- 
ous falls or jumps. Has an ascending 
or descending continuous note. 

SLOW MOTION Motion of the film in 
the camera faster than the standard 
rate, resulting in action appearing 
slower than when the film is projected 
at the normal rate. 

SMPTE Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers: association which 
sets technical standards in film and tv 
fields. Source of technical information. 
Address: 40 \V. 40th St., New York 18. 
(Dictionary continues next issue) 
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They buy foods, drugs, cosmetics — and they love 
this gala participation program. It's one full-hour of 
merriment and music, smartly headed by Bruce 
Mayer, Detroit's most likeable ladies' man and famed 
for his personal appearances at the Michigan State • 
Fair, local fashion shows, and similar gatherings. 

In addition to straight-away advertising, think of the 
sampling, pre -testing, and other merchandising you 
can do with an enthusiastic studio audience which 
averages over 100 daily. 

If Detroit's your problem, "Ladies First" is the 
right answer— 2:00 to 3:00 P.M. Monday through 
Friday. 



In Detroit . . . You Sell More on Channel 



FIRST IN MICHIGAN • Owned and Operated by THE DETROIT NEWS 
National Representatives: THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY 




UIUWTV 



NBC Television Networit 
DETROIT 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 
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SPOT RADIO 

( antinued from \><i$e 31 ) 

tiTiicil llml new radio roup nionrv 
mav have been tiik.ru from I he radio 
-pf>l budget. I his concern i-- due to 
tin- fart thai <o-up money gets the 
local i;ilc. where a station lias one, 
rather lliiin the higher national rale 
ior -pot. From the point of view of 
the advei li.~er. diversion of spot mon- 
c\ to co-op means he theoietiralh gets 
more mileage out of tile same amount 
of moiie\ or the same mileage out of 
It 1 -*, ntonei I assuming the retailer u-is 
it !ls eflicienll) as [hp manufacturer!. 
The Malion Reprcspntaliv es \ssoeia- 
tioii h;is hern campaigning for a sin- 
gle I local-national ) rate for some 
\ ears. 

To what extent spot mone\ has been 
channeled to co-op is practical!) im- 
poss'ihle to determine. But it is sig. 
nificant that since January of last tear 
the B \B list of radio co-op plans of- 
fered to retailers has jumped from 150 
to 100. Part of this increase is due 
to the fact that BAB's file ha> in- 
creased in size hut new co-op plans 
ha\e also been responsible. 

While B \B would not reveal in what 
categories radio co-op is growing, the 
evidence points to the local franchise 
t\|>e of operation. It is known that 
bottlers, like 7-1 p. are now spending 
money in co-op that former!) came in 
to the station via the national spot 
route. The same situation applies to 
advertising for some other national 
brands. While there is no apparent 
Over-all trend in the auto industry, 
there is no question but that a fair 
amount of "factorv ' : radio money is 
spent through the dealers lo get the 
local rale. 

b Radio rales: If it is true that the 
nnonnl of ad dollars spent in spot 



radio las well as other medial has not 
been a I rue vear-bv-vear index of ac- 
tivity because of inflation, it i> jn«l 
as true that radio rate-cutting hides 
the true index of spot radio activity. 

Since I O f", the amount of dollars 
spent in spot radio has increased 
50'/. Bui the volume of advertising 
< j ii -not radio mav have increased from 
75 lo 1 00' r. whal with under-the- 
counter deals and ov er-lhe-c ounter 
deals and over-the-counter package 
prices and increased discount rates. 
\ud it is quite possible that the 1951 
dip in spot radio business mav not be 
a dip in the volume of advertising. 

While man) stations have lowered 
rates because thev were hungry for 
business, others complain thev were 
forced to do so because of network 
cuts, even though the network cuts 
hav e been on the discount level. 'I he 
nelwork cuts of this: fall have put fur- 
iber pressure on national spot rate? 
and. even if spot radio business picks 
up faster than the seasonal norm, sta- 
tion revenue mav not reflect this fact, 

5. More and more stations: On the 
surface, the stead) increase in the 
number of radio stations in the face 
of radios getting a smaller share of 
the advertising pie has all the ear- 
marks of a fantastic phenomenon. 
There are more than 2.700 stations on 
the air at present. In the 13-month pe- 
riod following I September 1953. 123 
new radio stations were authorized 
compared to only 55 new tv stations. 
During that same time. 127 radio out- 
lets 'Opened for business compared 
with 100 tv outlets. 

How come there has been no gory 
trail of bankruptcies? Each new sta- 
tion has cut its brother's share of the 
spot radio pie thinner. While mam 
of the new stations exist on local bus- 



ine-s. | he audience thev get often is 
lake.n from a station which gets spot 
radio business. I he competition gels 
keener and the prices get lower, thus 
cutting the dollars that go to spot 
radio. 

Here's whal a rep executive said 
about this seemingly paradoxical abib 
itv of radio stations to survive: 

Attrition won't work, at least not it) 
ibe near future. In the first place, ra- 
dio stations have always been profit- 
able. It has not been unusual for a, 
radio station operator to, make an an- 
nual 25 to -10' "i on his investment. 
When he complains now. he means he 
i* onlv making 15' ? . 

".Now. it s true ihat with the inv est- 
ment being comparatively small 15'f 
is not much in terms of dollars but 
ibe radio Malion is usuallv a small 
business and the operator ft? satisfied 
wilh a profit that wouldn't satisfy .a 
newspaper owner. 

"Second, radio stations find it easv 
lo cut their overhead. The music-and- 
news format wbi r h is so popular w ith 
audiences also make; economic sense. 
\\ hat does a small radio station need 
to operate? A couple of guv s to read 
news that comes over the teletype and 
spin some records." 

A station operator with fingers in 
both radio and tv. complained to spon- 
sor that, aside from earh morning, 
he <an"t find am interest in radio. 
But when he was asked whether he 
would consider selling his radio prop- 
erty, he answered: 

"I would not. I make more per dol- 
iar on niv radio station than I do on 
tv slation. ' 

6. Lack of selling: When an ad me- 
dium suffers, a common reaction is: 
if the boys would onlv go out and 
realh sell, we'd be all right." This 
reaction usnallv springs from wilhin 
the medium and. to the extent that ii 
is the normal thing to sav. can be 
c iscounled. 

However, the point of view that ra- 
dio isn't selling hard enough to na- 
tional advertisers is often found among 
these advertisers lliemselves. Thev 
have noticed al limes a striking dis- 
parity between the efforts of individ- 
ual newspaper and magazine publish- 
ers to sell themselves and l hat of sia- 
tion operators. In recent speeches, ad- 
verliseis have been more bullish on 
radio's prospects than those within the 
medium. 

Il has heen *ugge,»4ed that *-talioi> 




JOHN E, PEARSON TV Inc. 
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TRIAL BY JURY 
FOR BETTER TV 

Each week at 285 Madison Avenue, 70 typical 
viewers — different ones every week — sit down and 
watch television shows and commercials. 

By indicating what they like, and what leaves them 
cold, they help answer such questions as: 

. . . Does your commercial arouse interest quickly? 

. . . Does your commercial devote sufficient time to 
the main sales theme? 

. . . Does your commercial hold the viewer all the 
way through it? 

. , . Does your commercial make the viewer feel more 
like buying your product? 
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These audience juries have been meeting since 1946. 

They have reviewed 532 TV shows and 1,640 com- 
mercials. 

Out of their reactions, Y & R has uncovered many 
facts — eliminated many fancies. 

Resuth better television for Y & R clients. 

YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 

ADVERTISING • New York • Chicago • Detroit • San Francisco 
Los Angeles • Hollywood • Montreal • Toronto • Mexico City • London 



operators never leu rued how to sell 
themselves properly, that when radio 
was growing it didn't have to sell it- 
self and when tv came along it took 
refuge in price competition. 

One of radio's own boosters told 
si'o.vsoi! that the station men don't go 
to the right people in selling radio. 

lie said: "Too many managers waste 
time coming to New York and trying 
to get on the right side of the time- 
bluer. The only thing they accom- 
plish, if thej accomplish any tiling, is 
to get business awaj from a competi- 
tive station. The timebuver doesn't 
choose the medium, be only chooses 
the station. If the stations spent more 
time on reaching the district managers 
of national advertisers they might get 
somewhere. 

"The stations are putting more ef- 
fort on local selling and sales promo- 
tion but not on national spot. But lo- 
cal and national business are related. 
If P&G buys, so will the retailer. 

"The stations have got to learn who 
say 'yes' on media. It is not the agen- 
cy media departments. Not now, any- 
way. 




San Francisco Bay Area's 
3,000,000 people are 
Foreign Language Speaking! 



They multiply, add, subtract and 
divide; THEY THINK! THEY BUY! 
in their own language! Sell them 
with KLOK, the station that reaches 
them all. KLOK's specialized pro- 
gramming guarantees your message 
attention-getting IMPACT! 




S*r> Jot*. C*ti(. S*« fr«notco, C*C(. 
fUpr*wnt*d by John £. P««non Co. 



7. iXew buying patterns: Radio, it 
wideh agreed, is suffering overly by 
the attention paid to tv. The excite- 
ment, growth and glamor of video has 
< a>t a psychological shadow over the 
am medium, affevting not only the 
agencies that are up to their neck in 
the si<ihl-and-sound medium but the 
retailer whose opinions on ad media 
are often eruciak 

Hut if tv is growing, radio is chang- 
ing. This fact is appreciated in a small 
but ever-widening circle of advertisers 
who have reacted by changing their 
bu\ ing patterns. 

The way the reps explain it, this 
emerging buying pattern is one of 
treating radio primarily as a low-cost 
circulation medium. The key words in 
the new buying strategy are "fre- 
quency," "saturation" and "periodic." 

In other words, radio is being used 
more flexibly. The 52-week campaign 
is gradually becoming a thing of the 
past. Even thinking in terms of 13- 
week cycles is considered old-fash- 
ioned. The new buying strategy is to 
come in with short bursts, reach as 
many people as possible and then pull 
out. In some respects, spot radio has 
come to resemble national advertising 
in newspapers. 

The initial result of these shorter 
campaigns has been a reduction in the 
volume of spot radio advertising by 
individual sponsors. But in order to 
adapt radio to changing buying meth- 
ods and attract new business the sta- 
tions have been revising their rate 
cards. Many now offer weekly dollar 
volume or frequency discounts in place 
of or in addition to the annual dis- 
counts. They very often tie-in night- 
time announcements slots. There has 
been a spate of package plans selling 
run-of-schedule announcements at a 
special price, with the run-of-schedule 
referring to either daytime or night- 
time or a definite one,- two- or three- 
hour period. 

Many reps feel that the long-term 
result of this new buying will re- 
dound to spot radio's benefit. As the 
concept percolates through to all levels 
of buyers, they say. spot radio will 
take form as a distinctive medium with 
something to offer national advertis- 
ers than no other medium can offer. 

If this vision of the future crvstal- 
lize*. -pot radio may not only hold its 
own but earve itself a more impor- 
tant nil he than it now rests in. * * * 



FILM COMMERCIALS 

(Continued from page 36) 

or more. For a small advertiser this 
may sound like a lot of money. Bu{ 
there are these things to remember: 
■ 1 he commercial costs the same rife 
gardless of whether you plan to use it 
in a big market or a small one, on 
over a hundred stations or on only 
one. Unlike the cost of the show it- 
self, the size of the market or the num- 
ber of stations used doesn't affect the 
cost of commercials. This is because 
commercials are filmed either at cost or 
at cost plus five to 10%. This being 
the case, most syndicators don't care 
how big or small the station lineup is. 
• You can use the commercial as 
often as you want to. While some big 
advertisers may have the star make 
a fresh commercial for each show, most 
sponsors make from three to a dozen 
or so commercials, then rotate them 
over a period of 26 to 52 weeks. 

If you still think a commercial costs 
too much money, consider having the 
star make your own opening or closing. 
Most of the syndicators charge between 
$200 and S300 for a 30-second open- 
ing, and you can use the same open- 
ing for every program. Thus a $250 
opening spread over a full year would 
cost only about $4.80 for each weekly- 
program. 

Paul Giles of Screen Actors Guild 
says that usually there isn't any extra 
SAG fee to pay the stars when they 
make commercials. 

"It's covered in our 'Special Adden- 
dum to Film Commercials Contract 1 ," 
he said. "If a player receives S500 or 
more per episode, or if a player re- 
ceives $250 per episode plus a partici- 
pation in the profits which accrue from, 
sale of the episode, then he may agree 
to make commercials for use within 
the film series. Note that 1 said he may 
agree," Giles said. "He may also 
charge extra for making commercials." 

If you decide to use the star to make 
a one-minute commercial, keep these 
hints in mind when planning your 
campaign : 

1. Build the star's commercials 
around your basic theme — one that 
you're sure you'll still be using a year 
or more from now. Then if your cam- 
paign changes somewhat during the 
\ear. the commercial will still be 
usable. 

2. Select a subject for your com- 
mercial that will be timely in any sea- 
son of the \ear and that vou want to 
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HUNTING? 




If you're hunting the TV station that gives 
you the biggest TV audience in Kentucky 

and Southern Indiana — 
ASK YOUR REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS! 

Draw a bead on the Louisville market— but check your aim 
before you shoot. Pick up your phone and call your distributors 



in Louisville— 



-and Evansville (101 air miles) 
-and Lexington (78 air miles) 



Ask each, "What Louisville TV station do your neighbors 
prefer?" 

Call them now. It'll cost you a few bucks to get "zeroed in" 
but may save you many when you firel 



WAVE -TV 



CHANNEL < LOUISVILLE 



3 




FIRST IN KENTUCKY 
Affiliated with NBC, ABC, DUMONT 

NBC SPOT SALES, Exclusive National Representatives 
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hit home through repetition, \oull 
probably want to iw the commercial 
a number of time^; it^ content has tu 
he imports) ut enough to warrant re- 
peating. 

3. Find out when the film series is 
going into production I most film «* > 1 1- 
dicators will keep you advised of their 
production schedules). If you have 
the syndicalOr make your commercials 
while the show itself is being filmed, 
you'll save money. In fact, some s\ u- 
dieators won't even make commercials 
unless the show is being filmed at the 
time; otherwise, they .say, the cost is 
prohibitive. 

'1. If at all possible, order three or 
more commercials at the same time. In 
addition to the usual sa\ ing w ith quan- 
tity orders, you'll also be able to ro- 
tate the commercials and get more use 
out of each of them. One advertiser 
found the star':? commercials paid oif 
so well, after running three of them a 
few months, that he ordered a dozen 
more. 

5. You or your agency must pre- 
pare the story board and w rite the copy 
for the svndicator. As a general rule, 
as soon as a show is sold to an adver- 
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• TV link in tht Heart ol Iht Hatitn" 

KHOL-TV's 

MAXIMUM POWER SIGNAL 



COVERS 

30% 

of Nebraska's 
ENTIRE 
FARM MARKET 

with 

UNDUPLICATED 
TV COVERAGE 

•SRDS Consumer 
Markets, 1954 



Channel 13 



OUANC I. WATTJ, STATION MANAGER 
OptrsiW bf ll-JTATEJ (0., Holditjt 
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tiser the agency steps into the picture 
and works directly with the svndicator. 

6. I'nless the product has national 
distribution, be careful about how the 
star discu-scs the product. Your view- 
ers aren't going to accept a Mar s en- 
dorsement of your product if they 
know that he seldom has occasion to 
use it. .Most commercials, made for re- 
gional or local accounts ha\e the star 
say something like, '"When I'm in your 
town, I look forward to sipping XYZ 
root beer. * . ." 

Generally it isn't necessary for the 
sponsor or agency to come to the stu- 
dios where the commercials are filmed. 
Since the filming customarily is done 
in Hollywood or New York, small ad- 
vertisers probably would not be able 
to afford the trip anyway. 

Most commercials are filmed against 
a background of sets used in the pro- 
gram itself or in a standard '"study" 
type of set. Commercials using Ziv's 
Cisco Kid (with Duncan Renalco) gen- 
erally are filmed against an outdoors 
desert set in keeping with the show's 
location, for example. Using a set al- 
ready available obviously is far less 
costly than building your own. In 
addition, identification of the product 
with the star is greater if a familiar 
setting is used. 

Some sponsors will want to film stars 
in the sponsor's factory or city. While 
this can be done, it's usually too ex- 
pensive for all but the largest adver- 
tisers. 

The newest thing in customized com- 
mercials (and also one of the least ex- 
pensive) was unveiled recently by 
Guild Films and Songs Ads. Holly- 
wood. These two firms worked out a 
series of commercial lead-ins for 
Guild's Liberace show that use puppets. 
Instead of being filmed for individual 
sponsors, however, the films are de- 
signed for five different t>pes of busi- 
nesses: banks, cookie-cracker com- 
panies, jewelry stores, furniture stores 
and a '"general' type suitable for al- 
most an\ firm. These films. 30 sec- 
onds in length, are designed to intro- 
duce the local announcer who gives the 
actual commercial. 

Liberace himself ii not made into a 
puppet because Sande felt to do so 
might destroy the mood that had been 
built up. Instead, to indicate endorse- 
ment of the Liberace family for a 
product. Liberace"* brother. George, 
and his sister-in-law. Javne. are used. 
1 bis is a natural combination since 



Javne can be used in musical commer- 
cials: she's a vocalist. 

'"We decided to u-e puppets because 
there had to he some kind of transi- 
tion from the high-key mood of the 
show to the local station's commercial. 
The puppets, filmed under exactly the 
same lighting conditions and backed 
by nine members of the regular 12- 
member Liberace orchestra, provide 
this smooth transition." 

By sponsor's presume prices of the 
puppet commercial lead-ins had not 
heen set, but was expected to be onlv 
about 20 r "? as expensive as a regular 
customized lead-in. 

The w hole problem of using "talent" 
to sell products was discussed in SPON- 
SOR earh this summer ("Should talent 
sell? '. 28 June 1954, page 36). 

Recently SPONSOR asked Horace 
Scbwcrin. president, of Schwerin Re- 
search Corp., if his firm had findings 
on the effectiveness of the star in de- 
livering commercials. 

"Having tested a large number of 
such commercials." Schwerin said, "we 
have no generalization to offer along 
the lines that 'star' commercials are 
better than the 'non-star' type or vice« 
\ ersa. 

"Under proper conditions, the star 
can contribute substantially to the ef- 
fectiveness of the commercial; how- 
ever, his mere presence holding the ad? 
\erlised package does not insure suc- 
cess. It all depends on bow be is used. 
In one commercial for soap, for ex- 
ample, the star was on scene while a 
demonstration was going on. but took 
no part. In a second version, the star 
assisted in the demonstration. Audi* 
ence remembrance of the key idea was 
66 r r higher in the latter case than in 
the former."' 

Schwerin said that appropriateness 
of the star to the type of product is 
also, "'of course." an important con- 
sideration. "In the case of a study for 
a baking product, we found that com- 
mercials featuring a debonair male 
program m.c. gained only about half 
the remembrance achieved by one:- 
built around a housewife type." he 
said. 

**Of course the values that some per- 
sonalities can contribute unexpectedly 
are sometimes beyond prediction. For 
instance, in one Toni commercial a itfH 
moroii- remark In Arthur Godfrey- 
"one buck plus 20 cents to the govern- 
ment raised correct remembrance oi 
the product s price to twice what hac( 
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Something missing from your film processing picture? At Precision we've learned 
over the years that selective printing for every scene plays a vital role in a perfect print — 
und that only expert human judgment can be depended on to select that timing value. 

Leaders in tlfd'fdm industry— directors, producers, cameramen— have learned that Precision 
alone offers such fully rounded experience and skill in film processing. 

In everything there is one best. .An film processing, iVs Precision. 
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"Meet the Artist 

UMI introduce* another 
complete continuity pack- 
age as part of it* regular 
Station Service. 

"Meet the Arti-t" comes 
to vun a* a lS-nihintc— - 
three-per-week M-wt 
•u-ript* liiRl>l»Kliti»P behind 
the scenes glimpses into 
the music bn»im-*» • • • ,h ** 
Mories of America's favor- 
ite musical personalities 
and their song hits. 1 he 
material is factual, up-to- 
the-minute and presented 
hi an easv, informal style. 
Disc jockeys will enjoy 
using it — listeners will ap- 
preciate hearing it. 

"Meet the Artist" fills a 
special need in areas where 
sueh data is not easily 
available . . » highly com- 
niercial. 



BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 
TORONTO • MONTREAL 



get a specialist > • 

When a doctor really 
cares — he calls in a 
SPECIALIST. 



When an agency really 
cares — they call in a 
SPECIALIST. 

We are SPECIALISTS 
on TV and radio musi- 
cal commercials. 




'_c d.» n 



m 




Ad*v*r~tl$'lnt »*t to 
r.-Wi.o and T.Vt 



6000 Sumet Blvd.. 
Suite 203 

Hollywood 28. Calif. 
Hollywood 5-6181 

mU'ilc for 



been achieved by showing it in legend 
form," Schwerin added. 

According to Roland (Chic) Mar- 
tini, vice president and radio-tv direc- 
tor of Gardner Advertising Co.'s New 
York office, "The use of a star in de- 
livering the commercial in a syndi- 
cated film show usually is well worth 
the extra cost. 

"1 be star's usually your top sales- 
man," Martini said. "He's the view- 
er's friend, and if he's associated di- 
rectly with the product he's not really 
'selling.' He's giving, instead, a friend- 
ly tip to the viewer. Most viewers re- 
act by going out and buying the rec- 
ommended product." 

Stars of film shows can also be used 
to good advantage by a company which 
wants to pep up its salesman, John L. 
Sinn, president of Ziv, told SPONSOR. 

"Typical example," he said, "was the 
use of David Brian, star of Mr. District 
Attorney, before a salesman's meeting 
of Samsonite Luggage. The company 
sponsors Mr. D.A. in 40 markets. 
Brian came to the meeting to give a 
pep talk; of course, he was carrying 
a Samsonite V.I. P. briefcase with 
him." 

Michael Sillerman, executive vice 
president of Television Programs of 
America, likes to tell about the suc- 
cess enjoyed by one of the sponsors of 
Rarnar of the Jungle. The sponsor 



<*Hadio should expect nothing but con- 
tinued prosperity, the sidedish sooth- 
sayers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
1 1 is an established, stabilized medium 
which has demonstrated its capacity to 
sell in the presence of all kinds of com- 
petition. It is low cost and big audience. 
It is able to do things other media can- 
not do as they can do things radio 
can't. It is, in short, complementary 

to the American scene something that 

has grown to be a part of the living 
home. Radio may find time now — 
ha>ing sur>i>e<l the rigors of pioneer- 
ing and the fright of impending death 
notices — to reflect more cogently on 
improvement, thus making ils product 
even more attractive to listeners and 
productive for advertisers." 

HAROLD E. FELLOWS 
President 

XARTR, Washington, D. C. 



used Jon Hall, the show's star, in cus- 
tomized commercials. 

"It's a New York sponsor,'" Siller- 
man told Si'OXSOU. "Good V Plenty 
Candy. We figured the sponsor had 
been getting pretty good results. Then 



one day I was having a snack at the 
Savoy Plaza Hotel. 1 stopped by the 
lobby to get a package of cigarettes 
and there, stacked up on the counter, 
was a big pile of Good 'n' Plenty 
Candy. 

"Well, the Savoy Plaza is a pretty 
high-brow hostelry and I wondered 
what it was doing with all this candy 
on the counter. So I asked the girl. 
You know what she told me? 'We have 
to carry that John Hall candy,' she 
said. 'We get so many requests for 

it . . ; " 

Art Gross, client service director for 
Guild Films, said he saw no harm in 
using commercials made by stars more 
than once. 

"Some people think you have to have 
a new commercial for every show," he, 
said. "However, if repetition works 
so well for I.D. and station-break 
commercials, I don't know why it 
wouldn't be just as effective for com- 
mercials during programs." 
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SPONSOR BACKSTAGE 

(Continued from page 24) 

standpoint of both the advertisers arid 
the stations, though neither group 
seems to be aware of it at this time. 
A station can't have a healthy revenue 
picture without a well-balanced income 
picture from the standpoint of source. 
The station should never have so much 
local business that they freeze out na- 
tional spot and regional advertisers 
because a local recession or depres- 
sion could hurt them badly. Con- 
versely, vice versa! 

"For reasons best known to you. I 
can't make a public issue of this so 
please don't identify me with the above 
sentiments, but certainly you must be 
able to find some champion for this 
cause — because it's the cause of all ad- 
vertisers in the United States— local, 
regional and national — who aren't 
among the elect now owning time pe- 
riods on the three major television net- 
works." 

I really hate to pull an anonymous 
missile out of the hat, but believe me 
the gent who wrote that letter has 
been in broadcasting and telecasting 
for some time, is a man of integrity 
and knows whereof he speaks. 

As he suggests: Any champions fri 
the house? If there are please step 
forward and be counted 1 * * * 
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SPONSOR ASKS 

{Continued from jxtge 91 ) 

"sell" on the product, whereas- the 
more frt*<j ufii t sponsorship, with its 
constant-reminder value. ha* a long- 
term effect. 



SIMILAR AIMS IMPORTANT 

Ity James llurlon 

t ier President, Radio and Tr 
Ilnlrliins Advertising, "Setc York 

Regarding Phil- 
ro's sponsorship 
of the Tv Play- 
house (Sunday 
nights on NBC 
TV), I don't be- 
lieve we have en- 
countered a n y 
disadvantages in 
this alternate- 
week arrangement with the possible 
exception of losing a little frequency. 
And the money we have saved by go- 
ing ever\ -other-week three years ago. 
we have used to reach new and differ- 
ent \ icwers (via the Breakfast Club 
simulcast on ABC. and special-events 





I 
I 

I 
I 
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WHBF 



ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 

is favored by Ideation 
in a 4-city metropol- 
itan area, surrounded 
by 10 of the most pro- 
ductive rural counties 
in the nation. 
In both radio and tv 
WHBF is the Quad- 
Cities favorite. 

Lcs |ohnson, V P. and Cen. Mgr. 
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WHBF:: 

TIICO IWIDING. 10(1 ISLAND. MINOIS 
ky Avtry-iitM, lie. 



broadcasts such us the Miss America 
pageant and the Cotton Bowl game I. 

An important feature in Philco's 
dual sponsorship with Good) ear of this 
program is that it has resulted in a 
vcrv happ\ and advantageous relation- 
ship for the two corporations. Though 
non-competitive, there are certain sim- 
ilarities of organization and aims that 
ha\e brought the two clo«e together in 
connection with the tv advertising. 
Both Good) ear and l'hilco. for in- 
stance, desire a continuity of program- 
ing. Merchandising and market-wise, 
the) are both corporations which de- 
pend on dealers for distribution; 
Good) ear's important markets have 
been l'hilco's important markets; both 
do local dealer and tie-in advertising. 
Also, the) both sell large item^. so that 
there is a certain homogeneity of prod- 
uct. If the other sponsor sold cigarettes 
or lipstick or cheese, it might result in 
some discord with l'hilco s every- 
other- week presentation of tv sets, re- 
frigerators and air conditioners. 

Howev er, we do not at present prac- 
tice the policy of cross-plugging- -the 
arrangement w hereby each sponsor ha; 
a commercial in the other's show. At 
the end of the Goodyear urogram, 
there is a closing billboard saving. 
"Next week, Pltilco Television Play- 
house presents. . . ." At this particular 
time, we at the agency all feel that it is 
wisest for each sponsor to use all six 
minutes of his commercial time in 
each show to sell his own products. 
We don't want to marrv the produets 
of the two corporations in the minds 
of the public. Also, we feel there is a 
eertain prestige value in not having 
two sponsors on one show. 

There are. we know, many things 
which can be said in favor of cross- 
plugging. In fact, we have a market 
research studv now in progress which 
could conceivably change our policies 
on this in the future. 

To sum up, we feel that Phileo has 
been \ erv fortunate in its alternate- 
week -pon-orship: it? happv marriage 
with Good) ear has made the spon-or- 
ship one from which both organiza- 
tions ha\ e derived extra benefits. 
*> » # 

sponsor incites renders to submit 
quest. ons for discussion in this fea- 
ture. (Juration* should be of current 
interest to air advertisers and their 
ugvncirs, tddress 10 East 49 St., Xctt 
) oil. 17. * * * 



49TH b MADISON 

{Continued from page 15) 

thumping accompanying a recitation 
of intra-mural competitive aeeomplish- 
ments. 

Your article referred to a possible, 
"AP approach" for network radio, to 
which one of the "top figures of the 
radio network field 1 anal) zed the sit- 
uation with ^ome pretty irrelevant fig., 
ures. used "for the sake of simplicity,' 
such as a reference to a 50-50 division 
of net receipts with the affiliates! On 
this basis the so-called A I' approach is 
patently unfeasible. Your article also 
referred briefly to cooperative prac- 
tices of Mutual, and its enlarged Multi- 
Message Plan which met rejection at 
the bands of some of their affiliates re- 
sulting in abandonment of the pro- 
posal. 

It is of this phase of a new eoncept 
in network operation that I should 
like to speak, since 1 have the dubious 
distinction of having first suggested, 
the basis of such a plan, at a meeting 
of the Mutual Affiliates Advisory Com- 
mittee at \ irginia Beach two years 
ago. when I was a member of the 
MAAC. 

I was joined in my suggestion by 
several other members of the commit- 
tee (some of whom later rejected it 
after it was made a network proposal 
known as the "Cape Cod Plan.'" as 
an outgrowth of discus?ions at the 
MAAC meeting at Cape Cod a )ear 
ago) . 

The plan met its demise, in inV 
opinion, largely as a result of misum 
demanding rather than any actual re- 
sistance to the principle involved. 

As members of the committee we 
polled our group to determine the an- 
swer to this all-important question: 
ll'hy are tie affiliated with a network? 
There was complete unanimity on this 
point: certainly not because o-f rev* 
enue. The highest monthly payment, 
repre-ented by one of the metropolitan 
station members of the committee, was 
about SI. 500 per month. The lowest 
fee was less than a hundred dollars 
monthlv ! In all cases the revenue de- 
rived from network sources was an in- 
significant percentage of their gross 
business. 

It was generally agreed that the real 
value of network affiliation rested up- 
on the availability of national pro- 
grams including the coverage of im- 
portant national events to flavor our 
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U.S. 
STEEL 
HOUR 








originating 


11 


Jive" from New York 




onABC-TV 


2 j-jt V 








STAR TIME 
g|||STORY TIME 
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inding up our first 
b, g year of award-win- 
ning TV theatre. . . 

already set for the second. 
Watch for more top 
stories Jike "P. O.W." 

and "The Last Notch"... 
more top stars Jike Paul 
Douglas, Helen Hayes, 
Dorothy McGuire. 
Remember, when it's 

time for TV drama at its 
b «t, it's time for the 
Steel Hour. 



on alternate Tuesdays 

9.* 30 rm. 

(New York time) 
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program schedules. This value nor- 
niullj was sufficient to offset the many 
ol>\ r<jits disad\ antages such as option 
time, low revenue, etc. Unfortunately, 
the trend in netv\ork radio, brought on 
by competitive practices, was recog- 
nized as a steady deterioration of these 
program advantages. For example, a 
phonograph record is still a phono- 
graph record, whether played in New 
^ ork or at home. Also, the fact that 
dramatic shows can he produced 
cheapl) is becoming as well known to 
our listeners as it is to the network 
comptroller! 

At one time it was axiomatic that 
network radio made perhaps the great- 
est contribution to the achievement of 
greatness in the field. The very term 
"network" was used to describe the ul- 
timate in quality and character of pro- 
grams. Regrettably, this has long since 
ceased to be true. 

Why are independent music and 
news stations doing so well today? Is 
it because a new superb method of in- 
dependent programing has evolved? I 
think not, although admittedly some 
independent stations have developed 
some remarkably good programs with 
local appeal. Primarily, however, the 
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Radio Station W J P S is THE sports sta- 
tion in tho Evansvillo, Indiana market. If' 
you want to roach MEN, chock our avail- 
abilitios around our livo play-by-play 
sports . . . tho yoar around. 

if LOCAL HICH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 
it EVANSVIUI COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
it BIG TEN FOOTBALL 
it LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL 
* EVANSVIUI COLLEGE BASKETBALL 

it inwana UNrvEtsrrr basketball 

if INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL TOURNAMENT 

if NCAA BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

if EVANSVIUI BRAVES BASEBALL 

it 500 MILE INMANAFOUS SFEEDWAY RACE 

it OTHER SPORTING EVENTS AS THEY OCCUR 

Sports moan LISTENERS. Ustonors moan 
RESULTS,, lot in provo our worth to you. 

RtbiMt J* Met ntafhf G#ft#nkl Mcnoftf' 

HmHNnt tr 
Tho Omto* P. H»Iliwfbty C « w pw i r 





A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 

Evansviile Indiana 



independent station is a standout be- 
cause network programing has deteri- 
orated to an inferior level. 

Facing these facts with realism, it 
was the majority opinion among the 
members of the MAAC that the answer 
to the dilemma rested in finding some 
means of bolstering network program- 
ing, which meant also the necessity of 
finding added economic support for 
the network. 

We learned from network ofhcials 
that while station payments may be of 
inconsequential interest to the affili- 
ates, they are of paramount impor- 
tance to the network. The largest sin- 
gle item of network expense is by far 
represented in their payment to sta- 
tions. Here, then, was the logical 
source of the needed revenue. By 
waiving station payments the affiliates 
could provide the network with the 
wherewithal to not only provide a 
hitherto impossibly large program 
budget, but also an extra margin of 
money for a "war chest" to wage its 
competitive battle via promotion, new 
personnel, etc. In return, the network 
could do two very important things 
for the affiliate. It could give him an 
opportunity for increased local rev- 
enue through (1) high quality co-op 
shows at no added cost for talent and 
(2) a reduction in the number of op- 
tion hours. 

When specific figures were deter- 
mined it was found that some of the 
nation's finest programs could be ob- 
tained and made available for local 
sale and that network option hours 
could be reduced from nine to five 
hours daily. 

Was this an AP approach? 

Definitely not! The basic concept 
of the sale of network time to national 
advertisers remained intact. Need for 
cut rates? No! A realistic price struc- 
ture could be made and held by the 
network due to its improved economic 
position, but with the added advantage 
of full flexibility in controlling costs. 

Would this be an invasion of the 
program syndicate field? Indeed not! 
This is still a wire network providing 
simultaneous feeds of programs wheth- 
er used for national, regional or local 
advertisers, as well as outstanding pub- 
lic interest and sustaining features. . . . 

Here then wa« a plan of obvious 
benefit to every station on the network. 
' It could mean removal of the "bonus'' 
stigma, too!) 

hvidentlv our committee and the 



network were both remiss in our meth- 
ods of selling the idea to affiliates. An 
unfortunate series of events including 
a strike at the network's flagship sta- 
tion forced postponement or cancella- 
tion of a projected series of regional 
meetings. Some ill-advised broadcast- 
ers and also some irresponsible ele- 
ments of the tradepress began a bitter 
campaign against the plan. The late 
Mr. Hunt devoted his giveaway trade- 
paper almost exclusively to a tirade 
against .Mutual and the new plan, due, 
no doubt, to personal antagonism. By 
the time the plan was put on paper 
and presented to affiliates in writing 
as a proposed contract amendment 
there was so much widespread misun- 
derstanding and so many uncertainties 
that a number of holdouts developed — 
sufficient to discourage the network 
into withdrawing the plan. . . 

That is all past history which spon- 
SOR has accurately reported in the past. 
I bring it up now, only because I be- 
lieve, and I know a substantial num- 
ber of other network station owners 
believe, that the salvation of network 
radio lies somewhere in the general 
direction of such a plan. 

Radio, it's true, is bigger and better 
than ever today. It has conclusively 
proved itself to be the nation's greatest 
low cost mass advertising medium. It 
has always been, and it always will be 
incomparable in these respects. It has 
proved itself even under the difficult 
conditions attendant to the entrance of 
another potential giant into the visual 
advertising field, tv, which must com- 
pete for the advertiser's dollar and the 
listener's attention. 

But with all its progress at the local 
and regional levels, radio still needs to 
serve via the network technique. Our 
national defense demands the reten- 
tion of network operation as a means, 
of reaching the people quickly in the 
event of emergency. The people still 
want and expect network service. . . 

Perhaps there are more networks 
than are economically justified today, 
but I seriously doubt whether the de- 
mise of one or two networks would 
solve the dilemma. Neither will rate 
cutting, followed by cheap program- 
ing practices, solve anything. Perhaps, 
the greatest single need will be met 
with an ingredient that was once so 
plentiful, imagination. Where are the 
creative minds that once gave such a 
sparkling array of talent to the pro- 
duction of good radio programs? 
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a BRAND NEW Christmas Gift Idea Designed 

BRAND NEW BUSINESS 



to Bring Yoar Company 



t fi fevv moments to give 



Ecs one thatreflects your thought- 



4V4^^n^t uI ^ e; ss ; at^CKri|tmas^V? keeps them reminded' of you throughout 1955.". . and 

"shows, the'm^pwXto'nfake: tlfeir, air advertising more/ profitable.-^ 



Yon actually give 



Three 



gifts in one — all for as little as 




1 



Fow give a full year, 26- 
issue subscription to 
SPONSOR. Starting at 
the Holiday Season and 
continuing throughout 
the new year, SPONSOR 
helps your recipients 
save time, work, trouble 
. . . shows them how to 
cash in on broadcast ad- 
vertising 's great pulling 
power . . . gives them 
ideas they can get from 
no other source. 



2 



You give clients and 
prospects the "Air ad- 
vertising Library". At 
the Holiday Season, 
SPONSOR will send each 
person on your list 8 
important radio or TV 
publications and book- 
lets they'll use, refer to 
and thank you for over 
and over again. 
(When completing the 
form below, please 
specify whether you wish 
us to send the Radio or 
TV edition of the "Air 
Advertising Library''. 




3 



You give a handsomely designed gift card 
at Christmas time. 



j^Lci Todag m m offer limited to just one station or agency in each area! 



SPONSOR 



40 EAST 49TH STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 



Special Holiday Rates 

gn^g One 1 Year Subscription ... 

(your own or first gift) 

Each additional 1 year gift , 

Donor's Name 

Company , 

Address . , 

City — .. ... = Zone „.„ State 

□ Include my own subscription □ Send bill later 

D ,1 enclose $ - . for ...subscriptions 

Gift cards to read from- 




^Address :-■>.' ■•'Tv \ 

* Ct^:^Mtt:lCi-ki Zone.™ State.^.-.. 



ftKcludeVfQ^'Radio □ • TV "Edition of 
"Air. Advertisin af Library". 



(Please type remainder of your 
business gift list on a separate 
sheet and attach). j.. , 



I 
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Sun*h thev haven't all gone over to 
t\ ! And what about the network ex- 
ecutive wlio dared H> tr\ new patterns? 
Is lose for the stains (|iiu more impor- 
tant than economic survival? 1 hese, 
too, are question* which SPON'SOH 
might well put to the ''lop network 
minds" ( >f the indu s lr\. 

Thanks for an interesting and in- 
formative article. 1 sincerely hope 
there will be more to follow on this 
\ital subject, 

Rex HmvKLL 
President 

h'FXJ & KFXJ-TV 
Crand fximLOii, Colo. 



FILM BASICS 

1 want to thank \ ou ver\ much for 
sending rue the reprints of the 1954 
Film Ba«ics. 

Pin sure they will be very useful to 
our salesmen. 

Don L. Keakney 
rice President 
ABC Film Syndication 
Mete York 

• Reprint* of thv 1931 Film Itaslm section an- 
23c carli ; quantity prices on request. 



WANT TO SELL 
CANADA? 

One radio station 
covers 40% of 
Canada's retail 



sale* 





CFRB 

TORONTO 

50,000 WATTS, 1010 K.C. 

CFRB cavers over 1/5 the homes in 
Canada, covert lhe market area that 
accounts for 40% of the retail sates. 
That makes CFRB your No. 1 buy in 
Canada's No. 1 market. 



REPRESENTATIVES 
United Stotti: Adam J. Young Jr., Incorporated 
Canodo: All-Conodo Rodio Focilitilt, Limited 



ROUND-UP 

I Continued from page 93 I 

c\ management will include discus- 
sions of such topics as agency service, 
agem y-client agreements, tax and legal 
problems, advertising agency account- 



mi 



arx 



1 fi 



inancia 



a I 
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The 

seminar is being held in six weekly 
sessions: it besran 19 October. 



An Albanv t\ station cameraman 
who covered an aerial accent is nurs- 
ing three broken ribs as a result. Bill 
llartigan, \Y 1 Kl news cameraman, was 
assigned to film the ascent of Garrett 
Casliman, amateur Albiny balloonist. 
Cashman had been arrested previously 
b\ CA \ authorities following an "un- 
authorized ' flight over the Albany 
area. He was attempting a "con- 
trolled'' flight for CAA officials, llar- 
tigan. perched atop his news jeep, lost 
his footing during the filming and 
came tumbling down. 

* # * 

The tv version of Bingo is breaking 
all mail-pull records at KPTV. Port- 
land. sa\s the station. To participate 
in the show. I ideo Came, viewers 
must fust acquire a a ideo card (or 
cards) from a store handling one of 
the sponsors products. Three spon- 
sors Grandma's Cookies. Philco and 
Arden Ice Cream — are currentlv bank- 



rolling the 



•how. 
* 



WMIC-TV, New Haven, has an- 
nounced effective 31 December, it will 
not televise alcoholic beverage com- 
mercials in which the product is shown 
being consumed. According to Ed- 
ward C. Obrist, manager. ''We believe 
there are reasonable grounds for criti- 
cism when teenagers are exposed to 
scenes depicting the pleasures and sat- 
isfactions of consuming alcoholic bev- 
erages. . . 

c » « 

\V1\.|. Miami's experiment with a 
15-minute Spanish-lesson show has 
paid off with a flood of mail and phone 
calls from viewers. Called El Fsjwnol 
en Miami, the show is telecast Sun- 
days al p.m. It wa« originated, 
produced and is conducted In De La 
Rosa. 1 lie show combines Spanish les- 
son- with SpaiiiTi-laiiginige newscasts 
and interview- with leading figures 
from Latin \merican countries. 
* • # 

"\orcross is sending out greeting 
cards to a::cncvmeii with cartoon draw- 



ings of a girl seated before a & set 
to invite than to "spend Sunday af* 
ternooiis at home with Norcross en- 
joving Omnibus, CBS IV Network be- 
ginning Sunday. October 17. 

* :* * 

CKOK. Penticton. B. C. is mailing 
a series of "results" pamphlet- to ad- 
vertisers and agencv men which de- 
scribe air success sponsors have en- 
joved on the station. The four-page 




\ 



booklets are decorated with a picture 
of a prettv girl on the cover I see pho- 
to I. include a full description of the 
adv ertising campaigns and results. 

* * * 

The Ralston Purina Co. has mailed 
its dealers and distributors card? 
framed with a red-and-w bite checker- 
board pattern, part of its package de- 
sign, to call attention to its tv spon- 
sorship. Ralston is sponsoring 77ie 
A'ame's the Same over ABC TV, Mon- 
davs, 7:30-8:00 p.m. 

* « # 

W FBC-TV. Greenville, S. C. crew 
members on special assignments utilize 
a mobile unit that doubles as a "sta- 
tion on wheels" and living quarters.. 
The unit was once a bus that servea 
Carolina Trailwavs in North Carolina 
Seats were removed and technica 
equipment for remote pickups was in 
stalled in addition to sleeping quarters} 
and a kitchenette. * * 



S99.00 INVESTED in the 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

NEGRO MARKET 

SOLD S3.500.00 in appliances 
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.the new 



dynamic 
miniature microphone 



Here's a miniature mike that does a man-size job . . . This 
RCA Dvnamic Mierophone is small enough to conceal in a 
man's hand or under his neektie. Ladies can hide it behind a 
corsage. Or, you can put it behind a table decoration. In any 
setting, it s an amazing help in keeping the informal atmos- 
phere so many television shows, interviews and public 
occasions require. 

IloweAer you use it, you can be sure of correct speech qualitv. 
Low-pitched chest sounds, sibilants anil high-pitched sounds 
are all reproduced in proper balance. 

Just three inches long, weighing only 5% ounces and neutral 
in color, this RCA Miniature is as inconspicuous as modern 
mierophone design can make it. A small and very flexible 
cable allows free, easy movement b\ anyone using it. And in 
spite of its unusual compactness, the BK-6A is a high quality 
microphone and has very durable construction. 

This RCA Miniature Dynamic Microphone can increase yoz/r 
staging and production flexibility in many ways. For infor- 
mation on all of its advantages . . . contact your RCA 
Broadcast Sales Representative, or write Dept. XXXX, 
RCA Engineering Products Division. In Canada, write RCA 
Victor Ltd.. Montreal. 




RAD tO CORPORATION of AMERICA 



ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 



CAMDEN, N.J. 



WFBC-TY 

100KW POWER 
2204 FT. ANTENNA 

"Giant of 
Southern 




. boasting more people and larger 
income within 100 miles radius than 
Ailanta, Jacksonville, Miami, or New 
Orleans, WHiC -TV is truly the "Giant 
of Southern Skies", and a powerful 
new advertising medium in the South- 
east. 

HERE'S THE WFBC-TV 
MARKET 
(Within TOO miles radius) 
Population 2,924,625 People 
Income $3,174,536,000 
Sales $2,112,629,000 
Television Homes 277,622* 

Market Data from Sales Management 
•From A. C. Nielsen Co. Survey as of 
Nov. 1, 1953, plus RETMA set shipments 
in the 100 mv. contour since Nov. 1, 1953. 

Write now for Market Data Brochure 
and Hate Card. Ask us or our Repre- 
sentatives for information and assist 
ance. 




Channel 4 

WFBC-TY 

Greenville, S. C. 



NBC NETWORK 
Represented Nationally by 

WEED TELEVISION CORP. 
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J. df. CoJIinx, sales manager of the American. 
Society oj Composers, Authors & Publishers, on 
the occasion of ASCAP's 40th anniversary made an 
announcement that he said he's wanted to make for 
a long time: The formation of a new station rela- 
tions staff to call upon radio and tv licensees of 
ASCAP. The new division will be supervised by 
Samuel E. Feldman, assistant sales manager. Its 
purpose is to help radio and tv stations with 
musical programing. In addition, lisits of ASCAP 
fieldmen will help personalize the service. 



John If. Italia rd. president of the Bulova 
Watch Co., Xew York, made news when he 
announced that McCann-Erickson would take over 
Bulova's advertising on 1 January. He said 20 
agencies were considered. Bulova spends over $1 
million in advertising annually, mostly in tv and 
radio. Until McCann-Erickson takes over, Biow Co. 
will continue working on the $1 million "Lady 
Bulova" campaign {introducing a new self-winding, 
high-fashion woman's tcatch) which started last 
week. More than 250 tv and radio stations are used. 



John H, Mitcliell. who was a theatre chain 
manager for Balaban & Katz Corp. for 17 years 
before being named manager of the firm's Chicago 
tv station (WBKB) in 1948, has been elected vice 
president in charge of the ABC Television Network. 
At the same time, Ted Oberfclder was elected vice 
president and general manager of IT ABC-TV, Xew 
York. Mitchell managed JTBKB until July 1953, 
when he joined ABC as manager of IT ABC-TV. 
Robert E. Kintner, ABC president, said MUchelTs 
"outstanding record" led to neiv appointment. 



Kobvrt E. Allen, vice president and manager 
of the Xew York office of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Advertising, was elected president of 
the agency following the death of Allen L. Billings- 
fey who died unexpectedly on 7 October. Allen 
joined F&S&R as an account executive in the 
(leveland office in 1936. 7"ieo years later he was 
transferred to ,N ew York and in 1950 he was named 
manager of the Xew York office. Xew chairman of 
the board is Edwin L. Andrew, formerly executive 
rice president of the agency. 



5 PON SO. 



IN INLAND CALIFORNIA (and western nevadaj 




DELIVERS MORE FOR THE MOMEV 



Be on the Beeline — and sell one of the nation's most im- 
portant farm markets! The five inland Beeline stations give 
you the key to a market that includes five of the nation's top 
10 counties in farm income — a region with more total farm 
income than Indiana.* 

Each Beeline station provides unmatched agricultural 
service in its area. Each has its own farm editor, broadcasts 
daily farm shows and weekly farm news roundups, gives 
on-the-spot coverage to important farm events. Purchased 
as a unit, these five stations give you more listeners than any 
competitive combination of local stations . . . and at the 
lowest cost per thousand. *Sales Management's 1954 Copy- 
righted Survey SRDS: 1954 Consumer Markets. 



WCLMQW BROADCASTING COMPANY 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA * Paul H. Raymer Co., National Representative 
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What's wrong with spot radio? 

Among llic postwar miracles was the 
sleadv growth in hillings of spot ra- 
dio. A medium which was: 

1. Poorly and deceptively named: 

2. Therefore and for other reasons 
often misunderstood; 

3. Hard to buy: 

4. I nglamorous 

5. I'nderpromoled . . . 

. . . a medium which was all these 
things nonetheless shot upw ard through 
the years of television's growth be- 
cause of its sheer advertising values. 

But in 1954. following a record- 
breaking jump in 1953. it looks as if 



Applause 



The "Listening Post" 

I here is probablv no business with 
more job turnover than the broadcast- 
ing business. It's not that there's any- 
thing uniquely wrong with broadcast- 
ing and it's not that people who work 
in the industry are dissatisfied. It's 
rather a ca<e of a voting industrv 
con.-lanlh chantiing and arowiirj with 
the inevitable growing pains that go 
with -ii< h change and growth. It's also 
a matter of the indu-lrv'* demand for 
creative talent with the inevitable de- 
mand- for results from such talent. 

Whatever the reason for unemplov- 
menl. when it -Irike- it leaves in it- 
wake a train of temporary bewilder- 
ment, ten-ion and vvorrv. 1 ho-e on 
whom the ax de-i ends freqnentlv don't 
know where to turn. I ho-e in the 



spot radio will be of! by up to 5 r r 
(see article page 29 I . 

What happen- now? Is the growth 
slorv over? Or will the medium con- 
tinue to grow after failing in 1951 to 
top its own previous record? 

sponsor i> confident the growth 
-tory i- not over. In an age of restles- 
individuals. of families driving multi- 
ple cars waking to multiple clock ra- 
dio- and wailing to buy the multiple 
wrist-watch radios of a few years or 
months hence, national spot radio is a 
natural. If the medium did not now 
exist, some brilliant advertising inno- 
vator would invent it. 

Rut how fast spot radio shakes of! 
it- present dip; how' fast it moves up 
with the expanding American econ- 
omy; how far it goes — that's a mat- 
ter station operators — with a strong 
industry assist — have in their power 
to control. 

These are the steps spot radio must 
take, in our opinion, to get back on 
the upw ard climb : 

1. A stronger industry promotion 
and sales effort is a necessity. BAB is 
doing some good work, as are certain 
national representatives, hut it isn't 
enough. The newspaper industry, for 
example, links all segments of the sales 
field to its effort — the ANPA's Bureau 
of Advertising, individual representa- 
tives and newspaper salesmen. The ra- 



higher income brackets must continue 
paying the bills that go with a high 
standard of living while those in the 
lower income brackets, while they lose 
less, may need the money more. 

For these reasons SPONSOR com- 
mends the selfless work of the "Listen- 
ing Post" of the Radio and Television 
Executive- Society. The "Listening 
Post" is a humanitarian employ ment 
service which seeks to find jobs for 
unemployed individuals in the busi- 
ne-s side of broadcasting. There is no 
fee. Operating costs are borne bv the 
Special W elfare Account of the PTES, 
but applicants for jobs need not be 
K 1 LS members. 

I he "Listening Post."" which ante- 
dates the PTES, was a quiet, informal 
group of about 20 members, a 1 1 of 
whom had been through the mill of 



dio iuou-try fan' I compete against die 
K>-o; linJei sak j - vehicle of I lie news- 
pajK'r* Willi . t four-cylinder job. 

2. Station manager-, especially 
llior-r vviLli major inc Rilles. must again 
devoir priori Iv attention Lo program- 
ing and other neglecled aspects of their 
operations. Instead of being discour- 
aged by the pre-eni dip in spot radio 
L p ■ I iu{f>. they should (jo till out Lo im- 
prove ivlial lliey have lo sell, 

3. Radio llv h>o t must compete 
Willi black- 2nd- w hitr media by gelling 
llrfo.ugll l<i aih crtiVLtig managers, ac- 
count executives and plans board peo- 
ple juM a- do new'-paper and maga- 
zine rejire-entaliv c?. 

•i. National represcnla lives, who 
have hern doing an increasingly bet- 
ter job, can rtill du more with re>pecl 
lo creative yalc* and counseling sta- 
lion* on programing end nlhef inBfc 

ter-. And thc\ mu-i Jet llic industrv 

■ 

know more ytmul the beneficial jo! 
they are doing. 

5. Stations must decide whelhp 
they cn.ii afford In operate ibeir busi- 
nesses with grealh reduced revenue 
from spol. If they wish lo pursue \ti- 
cn\ business lo the exclusion of nation- 
al, ihev can allow national spol raiik 
to go by default. But this would cer- 
tainly be foolish, Stations will be in 
far healthier position if ihev can main- 
tain multiple sources of re-venue. 



unemployment, and all of wlimii we 
in broadcasting. The group inel peri 
odically for lunch, exchanged infonuu- 
tion about job leads and discus-setl hi 
dividuals who might fill ihem. 

When in December of 1952 llie, 
PTES, then less than a year old. de- 
( ided to attack the problem of unsta- 
ble employment in broadcasting, it 
came to the conclusion that it tnuld do 
no belter than take over llie "Listen- 
ing Post" for its employ merit commit- 
tee. 

In the fir«t year of operation I 
placements were made ranging from a 
$50-a-week secrelarv to a $5D.O00-a- 
year executive. But more ihan ibis, 
the group offered sympathy, under -i 
standing, help and comfort. For lin 
measurable and unmeasurable benefits 
both. SPONSOR hails a worthv efforl. 
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Changing the television network so 
that it can carry color pictures is a big 
job— one that is still going on. 

Black and white pictures are easy to 
handle by comparison. But color 
requires three times as much informa- 
tion. And all of it must reach every 
point on the network at the correct 
level and without being changed. 

Otherwise, the aetress might have 
purple hair instead of red. 

To keep the eolors true, equalizers 
are added at many locations along 
the network, and more amplifiers 
are installed to boost the signal. 

Hundreds of technicians have been 
trained in eolor techniques and 
many more are being taught to 
maintain and adjust the added 
equipment to exact standards. 

Already more than 36,000 channel 
miles in the nationwide television 
network have been adapted for color 
transmission, as the Bell System 
continues to keep pace with the 
industry's rapidly expanding needs. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ? 




PROVIDING TRANSMISSION CHANNELS FOR INTERCITY 
TELEVISION TODAY AND TOMORROW 



and not maybe! 



wwdc mm 22.5% 



Station "A" H4M% 



Station^** 11.2% 



8.3% 






3.9% 



/n Out -of -Home Audience 

This is a survey- -not j list an opinion. 
PULSE made it— Summer, 1954 — of the huge 
out-of-home radio audience in Washington, ]). C. 
AVWDC has this big extra bonus audience locked up tight. 
About one-quarter of this entire listening audience sets 
its dial to WWDC — and stays there, day and niirht. 

WWDC is dominant 77' '< of the time. 
What are your plans for silling the 
always- rich Washington market ? You can hardly 
do without WWDC. Get the whole story about this sahs-producing 

station from vour John Blair man. 




2.8% 



In Washington, D.C. it's 






2.6% Represented Nationally 
by John Blair & Company 

1.8% 
1-2% 



MISC. 15.2% 




